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POLITICAL QUIET. 

N agitated times everything is agitated, and in quict times 
I everything is quiet. Why this is no one can exactly say, 
but the truth of it is apparent to every one. Things are very 
quiet just now. Causes of rupture do not lead to ruptures, 
and insurrections do not create much terror, nor disappoint- 
ments much regret. If a little wild effort is made here and 
there, it is snuffed out as if it were the mere explosion of a 
cigar-light. In Canada, a general goaded into action by the 
reproaches of maid-servants led his Ferians to the fight, 
until he was whipped off the scene by a humble American 
official, who, with the aid of a couple of followers, swept 
him away in a fly. In Italy, a most incomprehensible 

n, of the name of Natuay, appears to have descended 
from Switzerland, and led forward a fiery band of wild 
people, exactly as if they were the chorus in an opera, 
to the overthrow of the Italian Government; but finding 


that the Italian Government declined to be overthrown, | 


he gave his chorus ten francs a head, and sent them home 
again. In Portugal there really has been a revolution, 
and a successful one; but then it was all got over before 
breakfast, and the chief anxiety of the Kine appears to have 
been that the revolution should not wake the QuEEN before 
she was ready to get up. A revolution so contrived as not 
to wake a Queen, is, if possible, something more quiet than no 
revdlution at all. In Spain, an indefinite interregnum, ordi- 
narily the worst and most dangerous of political states, appears 
to do no harm, and to be compatible with a curious amount of 
lazy, quiet, and gentle political excitement. In France, the 
Ewperor has within the last few months thwarted, encouraged, 
obeyed, and baffled Imperial Liberalism, according to his 
guesses at what would suit him best, and yet no one is very much 
set against him by his conduct or very much drawn towards 
him. At Rome, the Pore is going to invent a new dogma— 
said to involve awful consequences—and the vast majority of 
Europeans look on with wonder and good-natured contempt. 
lastly, here at home the Upper House, an assembly composed 
almost entirely of great landowners, is about to discuss a 
measure until lately pronounced to be subversive of the best 
and holiest rights of property, and the only question is whether 
any of them will think it worth while to oppose the second 
reading. Certainly we have fallen on quiet times, and nothing 
seems able to break the quiet; and yet how short a time is it 
since everywhere great shocks of change had begun or were 
expected, since the sun of England was announced as positively 
going to set in gore, and since Germany, France, and Italy 
were sup to be trembling on the verge of war, and 
Mr. Beates and his friends were tearing down our railings. 
What are the reasons of this reign of peace through almost 
the whole of the civilized world? Probably it is only a 
momentary reign, but still its existence, even if accidental and 
temporary, isremarkable. ‘The obvious reply is, that material 
interests not only bind nations together every year more and 
more, but that they occupy a larger share of the time and 
attention of persons of every rank and calling in each nation. 
Political power tends constantly to fall into the hands of busy 
men, and busy men wish politics so to go on that their business 
shall, if possible, not be interrupted. Of all nations France has 
been the most changed by the absorption of its activity in indus- 
trial and commercial enterprise; and it is true, to an extent of 
which Frenchmen are proud, that when France is content 


Europe is at rest. The French can do so very much mischief. 
‘seemed possible that his strength last year was only the 
strength of a sudden enthusiasm and of delight in a great 
contest. It was possible that when he passed from hurting 


if they are in a mischievous mood, that it is of primary 
importance that they should have innocent work provided for 
their idle hands to do. The revolutionary classes are also 
getting more discredited as common people begin to under- 


diffusion of political life. The recent plébiscite in 
France shows the frantic zeal of ordinary Frenchmen 
for any man and any political system that simply offers them: 
safety. And the number of persons who dread war and revo- 
lution, not only in their own country, but in the world in 
general, is continually increasing. The enormous and in- 
cessant creation of foreign loans, for example, which excites 
and attracts the speculative public, binds over a new number 
of persons from week to week to watch over the peace of the 
world. Within the last few days Englishmen have beer 
invited with great success to stake considerable sums on the 
continuance of peace, good government, and prosperity im 
Spain, Roumania, and Peru. The notion widely prevails, and 
is in the main well grounded, that it is better to trust 
Governments than any private companies, and experience 
shows that men who will disappoint every other hope with 
the most ready carelessness shrink to the last extremity before 
the terrors of national repudiation. But the peace that now 
prevails everywhere rests also on something more creditable 
to mankind than the speculations and anxieties of private pecu- 
niary interests. The chief countries of the world are quiet 
because they have all, with scarcely any exception, got recently 
something that they wanted. Their desires for change have 
been satisfied. They can repose with some sort of dignity and 
satisfaction to themselves. Germany and Italy have made 
themselves, and recoil from anything that would tend to un- 
make them. Spain manages its affairs in a very eccentric 
way, but at any rate it has managed to give the Boursoxs 
and the priests a very severe lesson. ‘The United Statet 
may well pride themselves on the courage and pertinacity 
with which they fought out their great fight, on the vast re— 
sources they displayed, and on the enlightened patience of 
taxation which they have manifested. In England we have 
had a Reform Bill, and we have done away with the Irish 
Church. ‘The first has contributed to political peace, partly 
by stopping the agitation of Reformers, but still more by 
placing the nation in harmony with its representative assem- 
bly. The weary time of complete Parliamentary ineptitude, 
when scarcely anything could be proposed, and very little of 
that which was proposed could be carried, is over; and 
the nation finds once more in the House of Commons. 
an instrument of effective and bold legislation. The disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church has taken away from Englishmen. 
that barrier between themselves and justice to Ireland which 
made all salutary legislation for Ireland impossible. Great. 
things have been done; and if it is natural to feel satisfied 
that they have been done, and if there is a calm now in which 
English statesmen may rejoice, it certainly has been attained. 
after very arduous efforts, and in spite of the gravest. 
difficulties. 

There are also more special reasons why in England at the 
present crisis the political waters should be untroubled. A 
strong Liberal Ministry, commanding an indisputable majority 
in and out of the House, naturally makes things quiet. It is. 
only when a Conservative Ministry is in office, or is likely 
to be in office, that there is much sport and excitement 
in Parliamentary circles. Then is the era of dodges, sur- 
prises, stratagems, and collapses, and the House of Commons 
abandons legislation in order to taste the dear delight 
of badgerings, personalities, and recriminations. Just 
now Mr. Guiapstone finds everything tolerably smooth be- 
fore him, because in the first months of the Session he 
has proved that his Ministry is as strong as ever. It 


religious feelings to hurting proprietary feelings he might not 


| 
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stand better what misery their success would cause, and asthe receive so vigorous and zealous a support. It was possible 
better of their members become interested in the work- that, denuded of the assistance of Mr. Bricut, he might lose 
ing and maintenance of that which exists by the wider the control of his party. But none of those possibilities have 
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become realities. Whitsuntide is over, and Mr. GLADSTONE 
commands an unbroken majority; no opposition to him is 
tolerated, and scarcely any is attempted, and not only his 
followers, but even his opponents, are very well satis- 
fied with the use he has made of his power. There is no 
division of strength in the Liberal party in the Commons on 
which the Opposition in the Lords could hope to base an 
effectual resistance to the Government. It may also be sur- 
mised that there is less inclination in the Lords to oppose than 
there was. They can scarcely help feeling that the political 
changes which they rather think they ought to deplore do not 
hurt them very much. ‘They have learnt to acquiesce as a 
body in that place which, in the modern constitution of 
England, is assigned to them. They do not aspire to initiate 
legislation. They push their acquiescence so far that if any 
one of their own number tries to propose any great legis- 
lative change in their House they immediately extin- 
guish it. As private persons they must reflect that schemes 
for disestablishing the Irish Church, and for securing 
tiny Irish tenants from eviction, only affect their happiness in 
a very remote way. Even the Bishop of Petersoroucu may 
console himself by thinking that he is about as well off in every 
possible way as he would have been if his great oration last 
year had had the mischievous effect. of determining the prac- 
tical course of the peers. Political events hold but a very 
small place in the life of most peers, who have everything 
earth can give to the heart of man every hour of every day 
exactly as much whether political questions are decided one 
way or the other. Lord Savissury on one occasion put to his 
brother peers the suggestive inquiry how, even if the House 
of Commons exercised its final power and stopped the supplies, 
this would hurt the Lords? It is very difficult to say how it 
would, for the most that can be said is, that it might lead to 
further changes which would perhaps make the grandchildren 
and great grandchildren of peers less rich and powerful than 
those who now possess the family lands and honours. Of 
course, if this feeling were allowed to prevail absolutely, it 
would separate peers altogether from political life, and that 
they should not be so separated is in every way desirable. 
They never show themselves inclined as a body to stand aloof 
in indifference from the decision of great questions; but still 
the consciousness that even if a measure they dislike is passed, 
they will still have everything they prize left to them un- 
diminished must somewhat mitigate the ardour with which, 
after such a defeat as they sustained last year, they would 
be likely to court a similar defeat this Session. 


MAZZINI ON THE ROMAN COUNCIL. 


AZZINI, who, whatever may be the soundness of his 
doctrines or the value of his aspirations, is more essenti- 

ally than any other living politician a man of genius, has in the 
last number of the Fortnightly Review addressed to the Roman 
Council one of the most eloquent of all his discourses. If the 
document was composed in English it affords an extraordinary 
proof of mastery of a foreign language, and if it is a transla- 
tion it bears little trace of Italian idiom. In the first part of 
his powerful oration Mazzini denounces the sect of which the 
Fortnightly Review is the effective and consistent organ. The 
followers of Comre are described as “ young men of narrow 
“intellect and superficial education, but warmhearted and 
“ irritated to excess against a dead past which still would 
“‘ dominate the present; whose vanity is flattered by an idea 
“ of intellectual daring ; who, lacking capacity to discover in 
“‘ that which has been the law of that which shall be, are led 
“to confound the negation of a worn-out form of religion 
“with denial of that eternal religion which is innate in 
“the human soul; and in them materialism assumes the 
“aspect of a generous rebellion, and is often accom- 
“panied by power of sacrifice and sincere reverence 
“for liberty.” Mazzix1 himself is an earnest and en- 
thusiastic Theist, believing in the immortality and ap- 
parently in the transmigration of souls, and fully convinced 
that he has a new and better religion to substitute for 
that which is, in his opinion, about to be superseded. Refer- 
ring toa pamphlet of his own of 1833, entitled “From the 
‘“‘Pope to the Council,” he appeals in the heading of his 
present essay “ From the Council to God.” As it might well 


be supposed, the Council which he spoke of thirty-seven years — 


ago was not an assembly of bishops, but ‘a Council convoked 
“by a free people united in worship of duty and the ideal; to 
“be composed of the worthiest in intellect and virtue among 


“the believers in things eternal, in the mission of God's | 
“ creatures upon this earth, and in the worship of progressive | 


— 
“truth; who should meet together for the purpose of reli. 
“ siously interrogating the pulsations of the heart of Collective 
“ Humanity, and to demand of the prophetic but uncertain in- 
“ stinct of the future which exists in the people, ‘ what portiong 
“ ¢of the old faith are dead within you? what portions of the 
“ ‘new faith are wakening to life within you?’” The Popg 
himself might be contented with a prolongation of his supre- 
macy to the time at which the most virtuous believers in the 
faith of the future should be elected by the universal suffrage 
of a community of nations united in the worship of the 
ideal. Such a constituency has not been created by the 
household franchise in England, nor are the Aldermen of New 
York and the members of the Albany Legislature the wor- 
thiest in intellect and virtue among believers in things eternal 
or temporal. ‘The result of the late French plébiscite was not 
a consecration of the ideal. A long interval must elapse 
before an answer, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
will be returned to any interrogation of the pulsations of the 
heart of Collective Humanity. That which in the year 326, 
at Nica in Bithynia, was adopted by a majority of bishops 
present, has a more plausible claim to perennial, ubiquitous, 
and unanimous authority than the non-existent conclusions 
of an imaginary Council. 

The followers of Comte and their cognate sects may natur- 
ally welcome the alliance of Mazzint against a common 
enemy. If some minds are susceptible of the influence of 
sceptical and inquiring teachers, others instinctively require 
and follow the dogmatic guidance of prophets. Mazzi pro- 
claims his own vocation in the statement that “ synthesis, the 
“supreme faculty of the human soul, illumines the path of 
“analysis from on high.” In other words, truth is to him the 
substance of his own intuition, and his business is not to 
ascertain it or to prove it, but to announce it to the world, 
Occasional confederates who share none of his hopes or con- 
victions may nevertheless appreciate his vigorous efforts 
towards the demolition of existing creeds. ComrTe himself 
affected, like Mazz1n1, to recognise the historical necessity and 
the incidental utility of all the stages which the human intellect 
had traversed on its way to scientific positivism; but he 
would have rejected the ideal religion of the future as a fan- 
tastic anachronism. His own chimerical project of discipline 
without doctrine was at the same time more arbitrary and 
more prosaic. According to Mazzin1, scepticism, positivism, 
and all the systems which he calls by the common name of 
materialism, inevitably occupy the interval between the dis- 
appearance of an obsolete faith and the birth of a new religion. 
To a synthetic imagination which can dispense with history 
and experience it becomes unnecessary to inquire how often 
newer and truer religions have taken the place of worn-out 
creeds. Hitherto the triumph of Christianity over Judaism 
and Paganism has furnished Mazzini with a solitary instance 
of the operation of his fundamental law. His detestation of 
the Turks would disincline him to an acknowledgment of the 
divine mission of Manomet, and it is evident that for him the 
Reformation possesses neither significance nor value. 


If the followers of Comte find in Mazzint’s declamation 
against the Christian Church compensation for his disparaging 
notice of their own doctrines, the Pore and the prelates 
assembled at Rome have still better reason to be satisfied with 
the attack which he has made on their cause. Notwithstand- 
ing his inveterate hostility to the Romish hierarchy he recog- 
nises nearly all their pretensions. If an assailant of the 
English Parliamentary Constitution were to allow that the 
House of Commons fully and fairly represents the English 
people, he might perhaps still find arguments in support of 
his contention, but he would have deprived himself of the 
audience which he might otherwise have addressed. The 
Council which calls itself Gicumenical consists of bishops 
exercising jurisdiction over about one-half of Christendom, 
which again includes perhaps a fourth of the inhabited world. 
Mazzin1, from the beginning of his invective to the end, 
treats Romanism as identical with Christianity, forgetting the 
Greeks who maintain the tradition of the past, and the Pro- 
testants who, by the mere expansion of the English race, will 
in the next generation outnumber the adherents of the Pore. 
The Council, in the decrees which it has already adopted, anti- 
cipates Mazzint’s definition, and all its members would willingly 
avow their readiness to stand or fall as a Church with the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. It is a proof of the vast 
and pernicious influence of the Roman Church that, at least 
in Latin countries, dissidents from its creed almost uniformly 
regard it as the sole exponent of revealed religion. CoMTE 
borrowed from Popery the machinery of his nonsensical 
faith ; Victor Hvuao idealizes Catholicism in the person of 
an almsgiving bishop; and Renan descends into sentimental 
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extravagance in his admiration of female recluses. Mazzqnt, 
who has spent the greater part of his life in England, is not 
so much contemptuous of English religion as unaware or 
oblivious of its existence. His only reference to Protestantism 
consists of a sneer at the multiplicity of its sects, as if differ- 
ences of theological opinion were intrinsically despicable or 
odious. The fables and superstitions which were rejected by 
the Reformed communities when they endeavoured to revive 
the faith of the primitive Church escape the condemnation 
which Mazzini freely bestows on the doctrines which are 
common to all Christian Churches. He has a perfect right to 
express his disapproval of tenets which he holds to be 
false or mischievous, but it is unfortunate that in denounc- 
ing the Roman Council he should concede all its claims to 
catholicity and to orthodoxy. Among Englishmen, who are 


the dogma which it was convoked to confirm, is regarded 
from one or other of two points of view. ‘The majority, 
including all persons of an ecclesiastical way of thinking, 
deprecate the addition of another monstrous falsehood to an 


accumulation of fictions which have in their judgment over-. 


grown and disfigured a central truth. The cynical minority 
contemplates not without amusement the gratuitous reduction 
toan absurdity of untenable doctrines. It is comparatively 
easy to acquiesce in incredible propositions as long as they are 
expressed in ambiguous language ; but rhetorical exaggera- 
tious of the supposed attributes of the Pope cannot safely be 
condensed into the wonderful assertion that he is incapable of 
making a mistake. Exclusively occupied by his own positive 
convictions, Mazzin1 draws no distinction among the dogmas 
which he summarily condemns. Against infallibility, or 
against the insolent intrigues by which the definition has been 
preceded, he has nothing to say. The Porr and the Council are 
accused, not of inventing new and preposterous figments, but 
of believing in original sin, in divine grace, in the inspiration 
of the Bible, and in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 


It is possible that Mazzint may be more conscientious and 
benevolent than Pius IX., and both are equally enthusiastic 
and equally regardless of immediate consequences. Across 
the chasm which separates them they unconsciously unite in 
regarding Ultramontane conformity as the only alternative of 
communistic policy inspired by the undiscovered religion 
of the future. ‘The prophet is as positive and almost as 
infallible as the Pore; and, like seers in general, he 
takes no account of time. To his fervid imagination the 
millennium which he proclaims seems to be at hand, and 
the materialistic period of transition from the old faith 
to the new consequently dwindles into insignificance. Bold 
sceptics may perhaps suspect that the anarchy which is to 
intervene may last for hundreds or for thousands of years. 
Mazzini indeed declares ex cathedrd, as a dogma to be held 
de fide, that humanity cannot retrograde or perish ; but some 
minds are so imperfectly constituted that they prefer the 
teaching of histery and experience even to prophetic utter- 
ances. One of the crimes ascribed to the Roman Church is 
its neglect to aid the “ Slavonian family in its movement upon 
“a zone extending from the North Sea to the Adriatic.” 
Mazzint is, it seems, eager to promote civilization by the 
extension of Russian dominion over an indefinite portion of 
Germany, and over the Austrian and Turkish Empires. 
Towards Austria he has the feeling of an Italian of twenty 
years ago, and he detests the Mahometans with the ani- 
mosity of a Knight Templar; but it may be allowable to 
doubt whether the Council deserves censure for not preaching 
a Panslavonic crusade. ‘The religious and political gospel of 
Mazzinr is in truth not a matter for argumentative discussion. 

ose who are inclined to believe it require no reasons, and 
on the rest of the world it falls dead. If it produces any im- 
mediate result, it will benefit the Pore, inasmuch as it supports 
by the authority of Mazzint the standing testimony of Rome 
to the perpetual and exclusive truth of extremes. Only a 
week has passed since the Civilt& Cattolica declared that mode- 
Tate Catholics are more pernicious to the cause of Gop than 

€ sworn enemies of Christianity. Mazzint might perhaps 
be induced to sign a decree framed by the Jesuits to the effect 

lat if any man holds moderate opinions on any subject let 
him be Anathema. 


INDIA AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


HE state of the appeals from India and the Colonies now 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
become an imperial scandal and calamity. A Correspondent 
of the Times, who as an “ ex-Judge” may be supposed to 


have informed himself on the point, asserts that from India 
alone there are no less than two hundred appeals waiting 
for disposal. But this prodigious number in all probability 
expresses the truth very partially indeed. These appeals 
must be very unlike other Indian cases if they do not 
present extraordinary difficulties both of fact and of law, and 
if they do not consequently promise to make heavy demands 
on the time and attention of the Privy Council. First, as to 
facts. The best Indian evidence is bad of its kind; not 
always, it is just to say, from the untruthfulness of the wit- 
nesses, but from their excessive timidity, and, more than all, 
from the want of the habit or power of sifting the grounds of 
their own belief. And this bad evidence probably reaches 
the Privy Council imperfect on the one side, and undigested 


| on the other, from the unskilfulness of the functionaries who 
seldom pure worshippers of the ideal, the Council, or rather | 


collect it. Nor ought we to shrink from adding that the 
Privy Council itself sometimes makes the confusion worse by 
trying to act on the assumption that legal acumen, aided by 
the English rules of evidence, can elicit the truth from ma- 
terials which were probably insufficient at starting to enable 
the man of largest local experience to form a trustworthy 
conclusion on the spot. Next as to law. ‘There has been 
egregious nonsense talked about the flood of legislation which 
the British Government has been pouring over India. Almost 
the first duty which devolved on Mr. Firzjames STEPHEN 
in his new position of Law Member of Council was to 
point out that there is hardly any precise written law in 
India at all, and that the merest beginning has been made 
in giving such law to the country. A certain number of 
recent enactments are expressed with precision and clear- 
ness, but the older written law of India is almost as loose 
and vague as the native rules which it was intended to su- 
persede. Of the other sources of law, it is only necessary 
to name the native Digests—which are for the most part 
marvels of uncertainty, and which are now believed to be of 
much less value than was once supposed—and the floating 
mass of unwritten native custom, concerning which it is 
enough to say that the most famous Indian authorities are as 
irreconcilably divided regarding the conclusions which may 
be drawn from it as are the English Whigs from the English 
Tories. The rule has, therefore, first to be determined under 
extraordinary difficulties, and then to be applied to facts only 
half ascertained. This is the normal position of the Judicial 
Committee in respect of the two hundred appeals now pending 
before it. 


Nor is this all. It is hardly rash to say that, if the changes 
now coming over India are continued, the two hundred ap- 
peals, unless kept under, will very shortly be multiplied by 
ten. Two things must apparently coincide in order that there 
may be a plentiful crop of appeals to the QuEEN in Council 
from an Indian province—great individual wealth and a good 
deal of English influence. Hitherto these conditions have 
only been satisfied in the opulent province of Lower Bengal, 
whence most of the appeals have till lately proceeded. Pri- 
vate fortunes have been of slow growth in the rest of native 
India, and (what is of even more importance) the existence 
of the great Court of Appeal in London was hardly known 
there. But the jurisdiction is now heard of in the very 
provinces where the creation and accumulation of wealth are 
proceeding most rapidly. Oudh, the granary of Northern 
India, has had its soil partitioned among the great farmers- 
general of the former native Government, who may be ex- 
pected to continue in the Courts the wars which they once 
waged against one another and against their Sovereign, and 
which indeed were made the pretext for his deposition. 
The vast territory called the Central Provinces, the former 
high-road of Mahratta brigandage, contained one of the most 
primitive populations in India, but it proves to include the 
largest cotton-field and almost the only coal-field in the whole 
country. The wealth which will be the consequence will be 
of little value to its possessors unless they can engage in the 
peculiar Indian sport of litigation; and the English agents 
of Manchester and Bombay firms, who are flocking into the 
province, will soon teach the litigant who has been beaten 
in all the local tribunals that he has a chance the more by 
appealing to the Judicial Committee. 


The scandal and mischief are unfortunately not fully de- 


scribed by saying that the arrear of Indian appeals before the 
Privy Council is enormous, and likely to increase enormously. 
The truth is, that the Privy Council is not only teaching a bad 
moral lesson to the natives of India, but it is unteaching a 
good one. The Indian Government, we have said, has made 
no great progress as yet in giving India a simple and precise 
substantive civil law; the undertaking is in fact obstructed 
by a vast amount of native prejudice and of political 
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difficulty. But it has undoubtedly, with the help of the 
Indian Law Commissioners, made great improvements 
in procedure, and in the constitution of its Courts. There 
need be little hesitation in asserting, with the ex-Judge 
who wrote to the Times, that the procedure of the new 
English High Court of Justice will one day be modelled 
on the same principles as the procedure of the Indian Courts. 
Much has really been done to dispel two mischievous im- 
pressions which are common in the East—that litigation is 
gambling, and that the chance is always with the wealthier man. 
If Indian cases are now obscure, it is through inherent difficulties 
of law and fact, and not because the merits are entangled 
with the technicalities of procedure. And, in India itself, the 
decision of cases is both cheaply and rapidly attained ; indeed 
there is a considerable Indian school which argues that of late 
litigation has been made too cheap and too speedy for the 
peace and morality of the country. But of what avail are 
the moral lessons of a simplified procedure if, on the top of 
all, there is a mysterious Court, of little known constitution, 
thousands of miles away, recourse to which demands great 
expenditure of money and entails indefinite delay? Unless 
the Privy Council can expedite its proceedings and reduce 
the expense of obtaining its decisions, it will be a standing 
encouragement to all that is worst in the native Indian mind 
and character. 

The inference which we draw from the present state of the 
appellate business before the Privy Council is not that which 
is perhaps suggested by our strong opinion of the widespread 
evil which it is causing. We think that the abolition of the 
jurisdiction would be a great calamity. What are commonplaces 
in England are sometimes fertile truths in India, and there is 
probably a distinct political advantage in having the Crown the 
fountain of justice in something more than a figure of speech. 
Moreover, this great Court is much respected everywhere, 
and doubtless very deservedly; since, though it has of late 
shown itself to be in some degree under false impressions as 
to its power of correcting errors of fact committed by the 
Courts below, the law which it declares is much more satis- 
factorily ascertained than it could possibly be by any local 
tribunal. Judges of the weight, knowledge, and experience 
who compose it, are in fact not to be obtained in or for India. 
The evils of the jurisdiction, its expensiveness and dilatoriness, 
are fortunately removable. The first and absolutely necessary 
step is to make the Judicial Committee a permanent Court, of 
uniform constitution, sitting through the whole legal year, 
and capable of forming itself into two or more divisions. It 
is not difficult to see whence its defects have arisen. It was 
originally not ill-designed for a small and occasional amount of 
business. It was thought that the leisure of one or two retired 
English and Indian Judges, and the odds and ends of spare 
time which the dignitaries of the English Bench could afford, 
would suffice to keep down the few appeals which reached 
England. Where the State had not bought up the whole time 
of the Judges who were to be called in, it was thought that the 
dignity and the congenial occupation would be a sufficient 
recompense for the labour. But the scheme has completely 
broken down under the immense recent pressure of business. 
We have now the absurdity of a great and dignified Court, 
overwhelmed with business and responsibility, which has not 
an absolute right to the presence of a single Judge. The 
remedy is plain, and, indeed, it is probably because it is so 
plain that ithas not been tried. There must be a considerable 
permanent ingredient in the. Court, and the Judges who form 
it must be properly paid. Indian financial distress and the 
passionate spirit of economy which reigns in England may be 
indicated as explaining why so great a scandal has not been 
checked before reaching its present dimensions, As it is, an 
imperial nuisance will assuredly have to be abated at the cost 
of somebody. 


SPAIN. 
pL eae politicians have lately had no reason to com- 


plain of want of excitement. ‘The revolutionary change 
of Ministry in Portugal, with the hopes and suspicions which 
it provoked, has been immediately followed by a practical 
adjournment of the nomination of a king. It might reason- 
ably have been supposed that, when Prim earnestly exhorted 
the adherents of the Government to attend the sitting of the 
Cortes, he was either prepared with a nominee of his own or 
ready at last to accept the Duke of Montpensier as the can- 
didate who commands a greater number of votes than any 
competitor. The Unionist party in the Cortes and the 
moderate section of the Progressists were also thought to 
desire the definitive termination of the revolution; yet the 


first decision of the Cortes rendered an immediate election im- 
possible; and the effect of the motion must necessarily haye 
been foreseen. Sefior Royo Arias, who professed himself 
a sincere Royalist, proposed that an absolute majorj 
of the entire Cortes should be required to make an election 
valid; nor was it difficult to adduce plausible reasons for g 
measure which incidentally rendered a choice impossible, Ag 
the mover truly stated, an erroneous law may be amended, 
but a dynasty once placed on the throne can only be removed 
by force. As there was nothing to prevent every member of 
the Cortes from voting on the choice of a king, it might have 
seemed unnecessary to insist on the danger of an election by 
a fraction of the Assembly ; but there was some force in the 
argument that an elected king would need all the weight 
which he could derive from the undisputed preference of the 
Cortes. In Parliamentary debates there is a great ad- 
vantage in maintaining the plausible and ostensibly popu- 
lar side of any question. The reasons on the other part, 
though they are often more solid and more weighty, can only 
be hinted or tacitly understood. The only real objection to 
the motion was that no possible candidate could fulfil the con- 
ditions which it imposed ; but the supporters of the Duke of 
MontpensiER, as they could not conveniently dwell on their 
own insufficient numbers, were obliged to content themselves 
with empty platitudes about the secondary importance of the 
personal issue when the principle of monarchy had been 
deliberately adopted. On two occasions ARtAs carried his 
motion by small majorities, and in the final division the prin- 
cipal Ministers and the President of the Chamber voted with 
the Republicans and the Carlists against the adherents of 
Montrensier. It is not surprising that Admiral Topete ex- 
pressed vehement indignation at the inconsistency of the Cortes 
and the Ministry. It cannot be doubted that Prot has some 
ulterior project, although he is obstinately determined to defeat 
the Orleanist candidature. It is also believed that Topere 
and his party are determined to push the claims of Mont- 
PENSIER with redoubled vigour, and it is not known whether 
Serrano still shares their wishes. 


Before the discussion in the Cortes commenced, one diffi- 
culty had been removed by the refusal of Esparrero to 
re-open the question of his candidature. His supporters 
would perhaps have been strong enough to render any other 
choice impossible, but their own project could only have pre- 
vailed when the patience of the Cortes had been worn out by 
uncertainty and delay. The electors who returned members 
pledged to monarchy, and the large majority of the Cortes 
which formally resolved on the same conclusion, intended that 
the future king should be seriously regarded as the chief of 
the State, and also that, if possible, he should be the founder 
of adynasty. A king for life, without heirs, must be either 
a useless puppet or a dictator; and Esparreno is ill-suited to 
either position. Ifa continued interregnum under a military 
chief is thought desirable, the choice of the Cortes lies between 
Prim and SERRANO, nor is there reason to exclude either of 
the chiefs who have hitherto contrived to arrange between 
themselves their rival pretensions. It would be much better 
to prolong the Regency for four or five years than to appoint 
a king whose reign could scarcely be expected to last beyond 
that period. The anti-Republican party, which for the present 
holds power in Spain, consistently and judiciously prefers 4 
prince of Royal extraction to a soldier or an adventurer. 
Constitutional government on the Continent may be defined as 
a more or less perfect imitation of the system which has in 
the course of two centuries gradually and naturally developed 
itself in England. Uncontested social pre-eminence, combined 
with political impartiality, is an indispensable condition ot 
limited royalty. French experience has shown the difficulty 
or impossibility of mellowing a dictator whose title is tainted 
with usurpation into a king of the English type. Both, the 
Duke of Moytrensier and King Ferpixanp of Portugal belong 
to families which combine political capacity with the peculiar 
tact and self-denial which are needed by constitutional kings. 
The kinsman of King Leorotp and Prince Aubert and the 
son of Louis Puiuirre are better qualified for a throne by 
personal aptitude than any general in Europe, and they 
also possess the distinctive peculiarity of royal or princely 
pedigrees. The opposite theory of government is boldly 
propounded by Gariwacpr in the singular rhapsody which 
he has published in the form of a novel. Utterly dis- 
believing in representative assemblies, he would invest 
with supreme power a succession of dictators, to be elected, 
and at pleasure removed, by universal suffrage. The doctrine 
of a despotism tempered by plébiscites has never been S0 
candidly avowed; but, except that it might sometimes be 
difficult to dislodge the actual holder of power, GARIBALDIS 
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indicates his possession of a political instinct in which 
es have been thought deficient. The Spanish nation 
js accustomed to rulers established by military revolts, but it 
js scarcely reconciled to the practice, and it prefers that its 
O’DoynELLs and Pris should be rather Ministers than 
Kings. A Republic on the American model would convert 
them into Presidents, with the peculiarity that their power 
would depend rather on the army than on the people. 


Some observers of Spanish affairs suspect that the election 
ofa king, or the definite choice between a monarchy and a 
republic, will be decided by military force; but the soldiers 
who are ready to suppress civil insurrections would be pro- 
bably reluctant to engage in an unprofitable contest among 
themselves. It must also be admitted that the Prive 
Minister has been consistent in his display of deference to 
the Cortes. The debates which occur from time to time 
are not unworthy of an enlightened Assembly; and the 

ches of Prim and of CasreLar on the question of union 
with Portugal were moderate and prudent, if it was expedient 
to discuss the subject at all. In substance both the Minister 
and the leading orator of the Opposition declared that the 
annexation was desirable to Spain, but that it ought not to be 
attempted as long as it was unpopular in Portugal. It was 
perhaps necessary to satisfy their countrymen that they shared 
the aspirations of all patriotic Spaniards; but they were at the 
same time bound to avoid any collision with the jealousy of 
the Portuguese. The union of Scotland with England, which 
furnishes the nearest analogy to the proposed amalgamation of 
the Peninsular kingdoms, had been projected by statesmen 
for some generations before Jamzs VI. ascended the English 
throne; and it took another century to complete the legislative 
union which had become indispensable to both countries. As 
in the case of Spain and Portugal, the smaller community 
was the slower in submitting to the necessity of union, and 
even at the last moment the English Government was com- 
pelled to overcome the obstinacy of the Scotch Parliament by a 
threat of non-intercourse which would have been ruinous to the 
scanty commerce and prosperity of the Northern kingdom. Spain 
has nosuch boon to bestow upon Portugal as the share of trade 
and colonial enterprise which England gave to Scotland; but, 
on the other hand, the two countries have not, like England 
and Scotland, been frequently engaged in hostility, and their 
language, their manners, and the course of their history have 
been remarkably similar. In both kingdoms the Inquisition 
ilourished, and both spontaneously abolished it about the 
same time. The Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South 
America became simultaneously independent, although the 
main line of the House of Bracanza still reigns in Brazil. 
Thirty years ago Dom Micueu fell with Don Cartos; and 
since that time, at Lisbon, as at Madrid, a Parliamentary 
Government has from time to time been superseded by mili- 
tary revolutions. The institutions on either side of the 
border already resemble each other more closely than the 
legal and ecclesiastical systems of England and Scotland after 
a hundred and sixty years of union. 


It is not impossible that the events which have occurred 
in Portugal may have influenced the Cortes in its postpone- 
ment of the election of a king. The appointment either of 
King Ferpinanp or of King Louis would prepare the way for 
the union which, notwithstanding official disclaimers, every 
Spanish statesman eagerly and justifiably desires. The 
preference of another dynasty would interpose a permanent 
obstacle, in the form of two royal houses with incompatible 
pretensions. The Republicans are not backward in urging 
the facility which their form of government would afford for 
the accomplishment of the desired object; and if the Federal 
system were adopted, some of the difliculties which are raised 
ou the side of Portugal might perhaps be diminished. It is 
not known that the House of BraGaNza is unpopular, or that 
the Portuguese have any preference for Republican institu- 
ions; but the easy success of SaLpaNnua’s odd conspiracy 
she that constitutional monarchy is little esteemed at 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


NEARLY twenty years have passed since Sir Cnan.es 
TREVELYAN and Sir Starrorp Nortucore produced, at 
the request of Mr. GLapsroxg, a Report in favour of unlimited 
Competition for all appointments in the Civil Service of the 
Crown, Although their recommendation was cordially ap- 
proved by Mr. GLapsrone, it met with little favour among the 
permanent officials of the day, or with the Parliamentary 
leaders of whom Lord Patuzrsron may be considered the 
Tepresentative. From that time to the present the Civil Ser- 


vice appointments have been, with few exceptions, given by 
favour, although they have been subjected to a pass-examina- 
tion, and in some cases to limited competition. Now and 
then a head of a department has for a time surrendered his 
patronage for the promotion of the competitive experiment; 
but the exceptions to the general practice at home are insigni- 
ficant in importance and in number. Lord Ciarenpon and 
Mr. Bruce appear still to doubt the advantages of the com- 
petitive system which finds favour with Mr. GLapsTone and 
Mr. Lowe. The minor mandarins of the Foreign Office and 
the Home Office are for the present not necessarily to be 
successful graduates in the great Civil Service University. 
The only considerable appointments which have hitherto 
been made the prizes of examination have been the writer- 
ships under the East India Company, and afterwards under 
the Secretary of State. The adoption of a peculiar rule 
for the Indian Civil Service was due partly to accident 
and chiefly to a speech of Macautay’s, who had him- 
self long before succeeded in a great University competi- 
tion. When the East India Charter was for the last time 
renewed in 1853 the House of Commons was inclined to 
regard the Directors with jealousy, and it gladly took the 
opportunity of depriving them of their most valuable patron- 
age. The Civil Service, like the Bench of Judges under the 
old French monarchy, had acquired almost an hereditary cha- 
racter through the habitual nomination, by the Directors, of 
members of the same families for several generations. The 
candidates were educated together at Haileybury, and few 
among them were afterwards found incompetent for their 
duties, while the ablest and most active of the number 
furnished an ample supply of administrators and statesmen ; 
yet it was easy to expose the apparent anomaly of the mode 
of appointment, and MacavuLay expatiated eloquently on the 
advantages of study and on the effects of emulation. The 
result has neither corresponded to MacauLay’s sanguine ex- 
pectations, nor justified the lugubrious anticipations of 
the advocates of the ancient system. - The Civil Ser- 
vants who have succeeded in the examinations are said 
to possess less corporate spirit than their predecessors; 
but they belong with few exceptions to the upper middle 
class, and their average ability is respectable. Experience has 
shown that the prize is not valuable enough to tempt the 
ablest and most industrious of the youth of successive years. 
The ambitious and successful aspirants to University honours 
at Oxford and Cambridge decline the contest, and the candi- 
dates are furnished by the University of Dublin or by minor 
places of education. On the whole it may be said that the 
competition for the Indian Service has done neither good nor 
harm, and it has silenced a certain amount of clamour. When 
it has been tested by longer experience it will perhaps appear 
that competition, as compared with patronage, produces fewer 
dunces and fewer men of genius. The most successful 
University students are superior to all their contemporaries in 
power of acquisition, if not in general capacity ; and the can- 
didates who are rejected by the Civil Service Commissioners 
are the third-rate or fourth-rate members of the same in- 
tellectual class. 

Clerkships in the public offices which are henceforth to be 
disposed of by unlimited competition are less highly paid 
than Indian covenanted appointments, but in some respects 
they may be thought more eligible. As long as the effects 
of the old system of patronage survive, the social position 
which has been attached to some of the public offices will 
give an artificial value to places in those departments. It is 
highly improbable that the exemption of the Foreign Office 
and the Home Office from competition will be permanently 
maintained ; but, while it lasts, appointments which, like the 
blue ribbon of more exalted regions, indicate political in- 
fluence rather than personal ability will be exceptionally 
valued. After a time the ambition of candidates will be 
exclusively regulated by calculations of immediate pay and 
future prospects. By an odd contradiction, a secure and 
modest career will be achieved by an effort of intellect or 
memory, while the open professions will, for the present at 
least, be accessible to every volunteer. The result of the 
Indian competition has dispelled a fear which was naturally 
felt, that the system of examination would tend to lower 
the social rank of the candidates. It now seems certain 
that the educated classes have a start in the preparation 
of their sons which enables them practically to engross 
the prizes which are nominally open to the whole 
community. As long as the confidential offices are 


occupied by gentlemen, competition, if it effects little good, 
will do no direct harm. It is not even certain that the re- 
action of competition on education will be porns, mis- 

enjoy 


chievous. The profession of “ cramming” will ind 
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unmerited expansion and prosperity ; for it may be confidently 
asserted that fair and liberal study will never place a candidate 
on the same level which may be reached with the vulgar aid 
of a professional trainer. The great examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge bring out the best candidate; but the most 
cursory inspection of the Civil Service Examination papers will 
satisfy any competent judge that luck and knack are certain 
to prevail over genuine scholarship. The distinction between 
academical and official contests is to be attributed to natural 
causes, and not to any deficiency of skill in the Civil Service 
Examiners. Dealing with unknown candidates to whom no 
special course of study has been prescribed, the Examiners 
necessarily make random attempts to test the amount of their 
knowledge; and the result depends largely on acci- 
dent and on the skill of the teachers in anticipating 
the course of examination. The young men who will be 
appointed will necessarily have exhibited a certain amount 
of industry, and they will be, with few exceptions, of re- 
spectable parentage. Utter blockheads will be excluded 
from the public service, and will be reduced to take 
their chance in independent occupations, with no brilliant 
prospect except that of making their fortunes by marriage. 
For six months after their entrance into the service the 
successful candidates will be liable to forfeit their appoint- 
ments if they give reasonable cause of dissatisfaction to the 
heads of their respective departments. When their pro- 
bation is passed many of them will at first be disappointed 
by the humble nature of their duties, and by their moderate 
prospects of advancement; but human nature reconciles itself 
to every tolerable condition, and after a time the clerks will, 
like their predecessors, settle down into the habits of the office. 
It may be presumed that all of them will be able to read, to 
write, and to spell; and here and there some will display 
abilities which were not required to pass the examination. If 
the Treasury increases the salaries and other advantages of the 
service, the quality of the candidates will be proportionally 
raised, 


The decree which Mr. Giapstone has issued in the name 
of the Privy Council curiously illustrates the casual nature 
of the distribution of power between the Crown or the Mini- 
ster and the Parliament which is supposed to be omnipotent. 
While changes of the most trivial kind can only be eflected 
by an elaborate process of legislation, a Prime Minister with 
a safe majority at his back has in this instance introduced a 
revolution into the whole administrative organization of the 
kingdom. Mr. Giapstone can give his opinion or crotchet 
the force of law without reference to any other authority. A 
few years since the Minister of the day was only defeated by 
the resolute opposition of the House of Lords in an attempt 
to introduce, by the exercise of the prerogative, a still graver 
constitutional change. The same secure political position 
which enables Mr. GLapstone to establish the Chinese system 
in England renders it unnecessary for him to consider the 
possible objections of his followers. The appointments which 
have been distributed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the supporters of Government will henceforth be unavailable 
for the purposes of elections. ‘The change will be less keenly 
felt by constituents, because nominations have already been 
diminished in value by the system of limited competition. If 
Mr. Guapstone had consulted past and present Ministers and 
permanent heads of departments he would have received little 
encouragement in his project; but it has always been his 
habit to act on impulse and theory; and perhaps his imagina- 
tion is gratified by the destruction of a system which might be 
regarded by purists as corrupt. It is not impossible that his 
Order in Council may ultimately produce a greater effect in 
America than in England. The supporters of Mr. Jenckes’s 
Bill, which corresponds closely to Mr. GLapstonz’s decree, 
will argue with much force that a plan which is applied to a 
pure public service in England is far more urgently required 
in a country where politicians are universally despised and 
exclusively entrusted with administrative functions. A system 
of competition would, by the mere exclusion of dishonest 
nominees of parties, add millions to the revenue of the United 
States, and at the same time it would destroy or mitigate a 
flagrant scandal, Mr. JeNnckes’s opponents who say that his 
Bill is aristocratic may be well assured that Mr. GLapstone 
intends competition to operate for the advancement of demo- 
cracy. 


M. OLLIVIER AND THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 
OLLIVIER has seemingly been smitten with the 
e ambition, natural to eminent performers, af’ playing 
the most diverse characters equally well. In the winter he 


was the skilful and patriotic statesman who was to reconcilg 


free institutions with the Bonapartist dynasty and give his 
country the advantages of a revolution without the trouble 
of undergoing it. In the spring he went at a bound from 
this middle point of the political scale to the extreme of 
Personal government. He chose to demonstrate that one 
who had been a democrat in his youth might become 
courtier in his middle age, and, if seeing is still beliey; 
the cogency of the proof admitted of no denial. Now 
another and opposite part has yielded to his all-conquering 
resolution. He has spoken with the air and tone of g 
Parliamentary Minister conscious that, as a majority hag 
made him, a majority can unmake him also. His speech on 
Saturday was framed on the best models. The mental attitude 
it indicated might have reminded an English listener of 
Lord Patmerston’s when he dissolved Parliament on the 
China question, or Mr. GLapstone’s when he was defeated op 
Reform. It is the duty of the Ministry, said M. Oxtivier, 
“ to seize every occasion of affirming itself”—and certain} 
his worst detractor cannot deny that in his person the Mini 
has nobly discharged its duty. This self-aflirming Cabinet 
is always labouring to carry out the programme it has laid 
down, but so far as regards the time and manner of 
doing this it must be judge in its own cause. It will 
fulfil its promises in the letter and in the spirit, but it will 
fulfil them only when France is ripe for their accomplish- 
ment. The man has arrived, for is not M. OLLIvier at the 
head of affairs?—but the hour will not be declared until it 
suits the Minister’s convenience. 


Up to this point M. Ottivier might still be the Imp. 
rialist agent a little overdoing his instructions. Now comes 
the change. This energetic but reticent Cabinet avows that 
it is wholly powerless without the confidence of the Corps 
Législatif. If any one holds that M. Oxtivier, like his 
master, would rest satisfied with the popular vote in his favour, 
and, conscious of having taken care of the plébiscite, would 
leave the Chamber to take care of itself, he doth greatly er. 
M. OLtivier must be Parliamentary if he is anything, 
Supposing that the Ministry is overthrown by a hostile vote, 
what, he asks, does it matter? Even in the act of dying 
it will fulfil one of the main ends of its being; its very 
fall will promote the cause of Parliamentary liberty by 
putting in practice one of its fundamental principles, 
All that really matters is that while the Cabinet lives it 
should be famous. There is but one thing it can accept onno 
terms, and that is an existence without activity and without 
grandeur. At this moment there are deputies who think that 
the Ministers have no policy, that they are one thing to-day 
and another thing to-morrow. M. OLtivier’s self-respect 
will not allow him to argue upon this point, but it 
compels him to demand that if those who maintain this 
are in a majority they shall now declare themselves by 
their votes. The situation is equivocal; let it at once be 
put an end to by the unmistakable act of the Corps Legis- 
latif. No doubt there was a certain cleverness about this. On 
the previous day the Ministry had been twice left in a 
minority ; the first time, indeed, finding scarcely any one out- 
side their own body to vote on the same side with them. This 
was the more significant because the questions on which the 
divisions were taken were of the smallest possible importance, 
and the hostile majority was led by M. Cuimenr Duvernois. 
To wipe out this unpleasant recollection M. Ou.ivier insisted 
on a vote of confidence the next afternoon. M. Beruont had 
asked whether the Government meant to allow public meet- 
ings during the three weeks before the elections for the Conseils 
généraux, and M. OLLIviER chose to see in this the oppor- 
tunity he wanted. To Englishmen it seems a strange peg 02 
which to hang a vote of confidence; but the rule of the Corps 
Législatif, which, after an interpellation, allows a division 
to be taken on the question of passing to the order of the 
day, made it technically appropriate. M. Duvernots’s motion 
had been one for which nobody cared, and consequently 
Right, Left, and Centre could all agree in supporting it; 
but M. Berunont’s interpellation as to the sanctioning of 
public meetings beyond the limits contemplated by the ex- 
isting law would necessarily be looked at from opposite 
points of view by the two sides of the Chamber. 
Outivier had calculated upon this divergence, and to a 
certain extent his calculation came true. Although M. 
Betumont, objecting to have his interpellation invested 
witha meaning which he had never contemplated, withdrew 
from the discussion, it was immediately taken up by 4 
supporter of M. Oxtivier’s, and the order of the day was 
adopted by 188 votes. Still M. Oxtivier’s triumph was 
of a very modificd kind. A majority implies a minority, 
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and on Saturday, unfortunately, there was no minority. 
Many members both of the Right and the Leit displayed 
their indifference to the fate of the Ministry by abstaining 
from voting, and thus gave M. OLLivier an easy but in- 
Jorious victory—a victory which is one degree better than a 
efeat, but which a very slight change of circumstances may 
at any moment convert into a defeat. 

The temper of the Corps Législatif is not such as to make 
this conversion at all unlikely. The Right have naturally 
recovered all their courage since the restoration of Personal 
government through the medium of the plébiscite. To them 
M. O.ivier is simply an instrument that has served its pur- 

. The Empire sorely needed whitewashing, and only a pro- 
fessed Liberal was competent to undertake the job. Now that 
the Napoleonic stucco has regained as much of its original 
prilliancy as the ravages of time and misfortune will allow, the 
workman is welcome to enjoy in ease and retirement the 
pleasing reflection that he has helped the Eareror over a very 
awkward stile. No Minister has ever been more openly in- 
sulted than M. OLLivier was on Saturday by M. JéinOue 
Davin, and the studied contempt of the latter’s language was 
made all the more pointed by the concluding announcement that, 
to show what a sham the vote of confidence was, the speaker 
intended, “‘ subject to his preceding remarks,” to support the 
Ministry. M. OLLivier cannot afford to despise these indica- 
tions. The party of which M. Davip is the spokesman may 
be only a fraction in the Chamber, but it is suspected with 
good cause of being a fraction not unacquainted with the secret 
leanings of the Emperor, and quite competent, if the Imperial 
favour should be accorded to it, of rallying the whole of the 
Right under its standard. It is difficult not to suspect that 
Napoteon III. has some scheme in his head of beating M. 
O..ivieR with his own weapons. A majority in the Corps 
Législatif is quite ready to do the Emperor's bidding, and if a 
majority of the Chamber pronounces against the Minister, he 
has no choice, on Parliamentary principles, but to resign or 
dissolve. Perhaps it is only the uncertainty in which the 
Ewreror finds himself as to the effect of a dissolution that 
secures M. OLLIVIER in the precarious tenure of office which 
is all he now enjoys. If he were defeated in an important 
division, he would naturally be anxious to try whether an 
appeal to the country would reverse the judgment against 
him; and though of course it would be open to Narotzon III. 
to refuse the necessary permission and to accept his resigna- 
tion instead, it is also possible that a dissolution, coming so 
soon after the plébiscite has brought the voters into proper tune, 
might result in the return of a Chamber more to be trusted 
than the present one. As soon as the Emperor sees his way 
more clearly on this point, he may possibly give the signal for 
the desertion of M. Oxtivier by the Right. If His Masesty 
has faith in a General Election, the next step will be a disso- 
lution and the ejection of M. Oxtivier from power by the aid 
of a new Corps Législatif. If the present Chamber seems the 
best that can be got, the Minister’s resignation will be ac- 
cepted and M. Rovner will take his place. The Opposition 
in the Chamber will not perhaps disapprove of the change. 
M. Outivier has forfeited the confidence of genuine Liberals 
of every shade, and any Parliamentary gloss which his Cabinet 
may still wear in the eyes of careless spectators can only 
serve as a mischievous disguise of its real character. That 
M. Ottivier will make a final effort to rehabilitate himself 
with his old friends, now that his new allies are obviously 
on the point of discarding him, is more than possible; that 
the effort will be successful is more than unlikely. To run 
with the hare after having tried to hunt with the hounds is a 
mancuvre which is occasionally found to require the hare’s 
consent, 


IMMINENT LAW REFORMS. 


Two great projects of Law Reform are now struggling 
through a rather chaotic wilderness of blunders and 
contradictions to get themselves put into a presentable shape 
with a view to future, but we trust not very remote, legisla- 
tion, Whether the digesting of English Law or the merging 
of Law in Equity will prove the harder task it is not very 
material to inquire. Both schemes are surrounded with dif_i- 
culties of various kinds. ‘Theoretical difficulties, financial 
difficulties, and, worse than all, personal difficulties, have in 
each case to be dealt with. Still it is abundantly clear that 
the work will have to be done, and that sooner or later some 
of us will see the Common Law repealed, except so much of 
it as Equity has adopted, our divided Courts really amalga- 
mated, our entire jurisprudence condensed into a 


digest, to be followed ultimately by a code. These 
things have been talked of for generations, but the 
talk of the present day is quite different from earlier 
speculations. Its tone indicates plainly enough that a popular 
opinion is growing up on the subject which is beginning to 
insist on having these lawyers’ jobs commenced, and will 
insist more and more loudly until they are fairly set on foot. 
The important matter, therefore, now is not so much to urge 
on reforms which are certain to come in some shape, as to see 
that they are commenced in the right way and worked out in 
the right order to secure the most efficient results. And it is 
odd that lawyers should differ as they seem to do even as to 
the order in which these several reforms should be attacked. 
Theoretically there is little room for doubt. You desire to 
have one system of law instead of two, administered by a 
single set of Courts, and arranged in due sequence in a com- 
prehensive digest. The proposed system of law already exists 
in the recorded decisions of the Court of Chancery, and in 
such of the Common Law doctrines as are not condemned by 
the principles of Equity. To Judges unfamiliar with cither 
branch a preliminary digest would be almost a necessity, but 
any Court composed of Judges combining the experiences of 

estminster and Lincoln’s Inn could at once administer 
this consolidated law in every case without any special 
risk of miscarriage, and without any greater necessity for a 
digest than has existed at any time for the last two or three 
centuries. To make the common administration of Law and 
Equity possible, what is required is not a preliminary digest, 
but a preliminary fusion of the Courts, so that any doctrines, 
whether legal or equitable, applicable to the particular case 
under consideration, may be present to the mind of the Court, 
or at least of so considerable a section of it as may suffice to 
leaven the whole. It is clear too that no useful digest of 
English law is practicable except on the footing of the merger 
of Law in Equity. Nothing could be imagined more gro- 
tesque than a solemn digest of the rights of husband and 
wife, on one page of which would be recorded the ruling 
principle of Law that husband and wife are one person, and 
that one the husband, while the next page would contain a 
summary of the doctrines by which the separate rights of the 
wife are upheld. 


The natural order, therefore, of these great reforms seems to 
be this. First, fuse the Courts so as to make all Courts 
capable of duly administering all law. Next, enact that the 
law of England shall be all that the Court of Chancery has 
been in the habit of enforcing or acknowledging. Then let 
the digesters fall to work and reduce into orderly shape the 
law which the consolidated Courts will be administering 
among us. When we call this the natural order of proceed- 
ing, we do not mean to imply that one stage of the work must 
be completed before the next is commenced. On the con- 
trary, there is no reason why the merger of law should not be 
effected by the very same statute that fused the Courts, nor is 
there anything to prevent the commencement of a digest on 
the day after the consolidation of the law was finally deter- 
mined on. The only essential point is that the order we have 
indicated should not be inverted. It will not do to direct a 
digest until it is known whether the separation of Law and 
Equity is to continue or not. Still less will it answer 
to enact that Law swallowed up in Equity shall be the rule 
of all of the Courts, until you have first constructed Courts 
capable of administering this fused law with the same judi- 
cial power which our separate Courts now manifest each in its 
own department. Over and above the crowning mistake of 
attempting to delegate legislative powers, the great blot upon 
the CHANCELLOR’s Bill was that it left it quite uncertain whether 
the Courts would be fused, otherwise than in name, before 
being called upon to administer Equity as well as Law ; and if 
Lord Penzance’s reading of it was correct, it was intended 
that their fusion should for many years be merely nominal. A 
still graver blot on the resolutions of the Common Law 
Judges was that they insisted that such a fusion of the Courts 
should never take place at all, and, as an almost inevitable 
consequence, that nothing should be done until the completion 
of a digest of united Equity and Law. What such a post- 
ponement would amount to may be gathered from the Reports 
of the Law Digest Commission. They have now been at work 
more than three years. Early in 1867 they reported that a digest 
of English Law could be made, and ought to be made, and that 
it would require the appointment of highly-paid Commissioners 
and a numerous staff; but, for the sake of avoiding the neces- 
sity of a large immediate outlay, they suggested that the first 
step should be to prepare specimen digests of certain selected 
departments of law. In pursuance of this project, the Com- 
mission, about the end of 1867, invited lawyers to enter upon 
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a competition for the privilege of preparing these specimen 
digests. Of course this sort of competition had small attrac- 
tions for men in practice. We pointed out at the time that 
the method was not likely to answer the purpose of the Commis- 
sion, and that it would be a waste of time and money to pre- 
pare preliminary specimens at all. The Commissioners have 
now come round to our opinion. What they did was to select 
three gentlemen, all more or less distinguished, to prepare 
specimen digests of three subjects—Bills of Exchange, Mort- 
gages, and Easements—on the footing that they were to be 
paid, when their work was finished, whatever the Commission 
might think it worth. The Commissioners have now, after 
an interval of three years, issued a second Report, in 
which their reticence as to what they have been doing 
is more than compensated by the excellence of their recom- 
mendations for the future. They have at length summoned 
up courage to face the financial difficulty from which they 
shrank in 1867, and report in favour of immediate action, 
and the abandonment of their first tentative method. “A 
“complete digest,” they say, “cannot be executed without 
“ the assistance of the most highly skilled persons whose ser- 
“vices can be procured. The success of the work will 
‘depend on their efficiency. They must give to the under- 
“taking the whole of their time and energy. And it is 
“ obvious that the services of such persons, and under such 
“ conditions, cannot be obtained without the offer of per- 
“ manent employment and high remuneration.” They then 
recommend a Commission of not more than three, to be pro- 
vided with the necessary means and assistance, and charged 
with the duty of executing the digest as a whole. This 
implies a large expenditure for many years; but as the Report 
is signed by the Lorp Cuancettor and the CuanceLtor of 
the Excnequer, it may be assumed that the Government 
are prepared to recommend an adequate provision for the 
purpose. 

The Commissioners offer a not very brilliant excuse for the 
failure of their first mode of proceeding. They do not pub- 
lish the specimens or fragments of specimens which they have 
procured, but they say that, though these materials are of con- 
siderable value, their revision would cause further delay and 
expense, and that they would perhaps require to be recast 
before they could form a portion of the completed work. 
“ The experiment,” they add, “has served ‘a useful purpose. 
“Tt has brought out very clearly the difficulties to be con- 
“ tended with and the conditions under which the work must 
“be executed.” It is not easy to appreciate the utility of 
bringing out difficulties which were obvious enough before, or 
of indicating the conditions which, though not until now 
accepted by the Commission, were clearly from the first the 
only possible conditions of the work. e delay, however, 
has been useful in another way. Public opinion has ripened 
much in the last three years, and it is not unlikely that a bold 
scheme may be accepted now which would have been proposed 
in vain when the Commissioners first reported. 


It is possible that there may be some embarrassment occa- 
sioned by the abrupt termination of half-finished contracts 
with the three selected digesters, who have been tempted to 
undertake a work now abandoned as useless, upon terms of 
payment dependent on its completion. How to estimate the 
compensation fairly due in consequence of the new light which 
has broken in upon the mind of the Commission will be a 
difficult problem, and may involve payments somewhat out of 
proportion to the value of the fragmentary materials already 
sent in; but we cannot doubt that the Commission will 
deal fairly and generously by those whom they have a little 
misled, and the expense on the highest estimate will not 
amount to more than an insignificant proportion of the whole 
cost of the grand work which they have in contemplation. 


THE DEATH OF MR. DICKENS. 


N22 only the English nation, but all nations and people that 
speak or understand the English tongue, will hear with the 
profoundest regret of the death of the great novelist ; and no 
writer can undertake the melancholy task of noticing the 
loss we have sustained without feeling how large a blank is 
made by the sudden death of an author whose compositions 
have furnished one of the chief sources of intellectual 
wealth to this generation. The language of Mr. Dickens 
has become part of the language of every class and rank 
of his countrymen. The characters of Mr. Dickens are 
* portion of our contemporaries. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible to believe that there never were any such persons as Mr. 
Pickwick and Mrs. Nicxtesy and Mrs. Gap. ‘They are to us 


not only types of English life, but types actually existing. They 

at once revealed the existence of such people, and made them 
thoroughly comprehensible. They were not studies of persons, ), 
but persons. And yet they were idealized in the sense that the 
reader did not think that they were drawn from the life. They 
were alive; they were themselves. And then the atmosphere in 
which they lived was one of such boundless fun, humour, an¢~ 
geniality. No book ever was or will be like Pickwick in 
this respect, and Mr. Dickens wrote it when he was twenty- . ., 
four. Age did not certainly improve Mr. Dickens's powers, | | 
for, as must necessarily happen, his works were very unequal, | 
and some of his later works were his worst. But it is ~ 
astonishing to think what an extraordinary wealth of creations 
of character of the first order of excellence he has left behind 
him. With the single exception of Little Dorrit there is not 
one of his numerous stories that has not touches of the 
master-hand and strokes of indisputable genius. To a degree 
unequalled by any other novelist except perhaps Scorr, he 
had the power of making the reader feel thoroughly at 
home in an imaginary world, and of being and living and 
moving in it naturally. No club of a benevolent old gentle- 
man and a few friends ever went on as the Pickwick Club ig 
represented to have gone on, just as no knights and barons 
and Jews and foresters ever went on as their representatives 
go on in Ivanhoe. But the world of the Pickwick Club and 
the world of Zvanhoe seem not merely entertaining and 
natural, but actually existing to the reader. And of all 
great novelists Mr. Dickens was far the easiest to read 
and re-read. Pickwick and Martin Chuzzlewit are exactly 
as entertaining the fortieth time they are read as the first, 
The goodness of the fun, the delightfulness of passages 
we know thoroughly well in them, takes us continually by 
surprise, just as Faustarr is always better if we open the 
book than we recollect him to be. And then the characters of 
Dickens are drawn from such a wonderful variety of sources, 
Without vulgarity they give a body to what we may imagine 
to be the varieties and habits of character in sets of persons 
with whom we are unacquainted. Sam WELLER and his 
Mary are the expressions of all that a boots and a housemaid 
are capable of being; and as to the United States, all 
that can be said or thought of that portion of the life 
led there which comes within the sphere of a novelist is 
to be found in Martin Chuzzlewit. The characters of Mr. 
Dickens exist almost entirely in what they say, and this is 
the highest and rarest form of the art of the novelist. Batzac, 
for example, who on the whole has no superior and few equals 
in the composition of fictions, scarcely depends on the dialogue 
at all for giving a clue to the character; whereas Sam WELLER. 
Dick Swivetter, and Mrs. NickLesy are scarcely known to us 
at all except by what they say. It is this peculiarity which 
perhaps has made the writings of Mr. Dickens so popular with 
persons of all classes, and all types and degrees of education. 
The sayings of the characters in them are recollected, but 
these sayings are themselves the constituent elements of the 
characters, and thus the characters of themselves become to 
the public a part of the public itself. 


Undoubtedly the writings of Mr. Dickens had their defects, 
and he was far too great a writer to make any one hesitate 
to speak with equal freedom of these defects and of the pro- 
digious merit of his best compositions. He was to some extent 
a mannerist and a sentimentalist, and he was often the victim 
of some little trait of look or character that he had assigned to 
one of his imaginary personages, and on which he loved to 
dwell with a painful persistency and minuteness. In some of 
his later novels, too, there was an air of too much study of a 
particular effect, and a tendency to try to prove to himself and 
his readers that he was following rules of art which he had in- 
vented, and the following of which gave a virtue to what might 
otherwise be called tedious. But he did not over-write himself, 
and he never ceased to do his best. The story which he has 
left unfinished was full of life, interest, and brilliancy. The 
genius of no man can suffice to go on making great creations 
for ever, and no novelist has ever been independent of his 
experience and of his physical state, his spirits and his time 
of life at the period of composing. Even Suaxsreare only 
drew one Fatstarr, and some of his comic characters are only 
endurable because they are Suakspeare’s. It is useless to 
pretend that the later writings of Mr. Dickens are equal to 
his carlier writings. After he was thirty-five he published 
nothing of first-rate excellence except David Copperfield. 
Scorr, on the other hand, published no novel at all until 
he was past forty. The difference was partly a difference m 
the class of fiction, but it was also due probably to the fact 
that the one writer began early and the other began late. 
There is no such thing as a boundless imagination, and the 
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Jater writings of Mr. Dickens were worse than the earlier 
pecause he had gone through the finest creations of character 
that it was in his mind to conceive. But even if it is admitted 
that his range of creation was proved to be exhaustible, yet 
it is equally true that of characters neither sublime nor 
he had a greater range than any other novelist ever 

had. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that twice as 
many of such characters can be named from the writings 
of Mr. Dickens as can be named from the writings of 
any one of even the first writers of fiction. And then 
jn all the best of his works the story is so good through- 
out. There is so little that is dreary or dull or poor, and the 
t of things presented to us is so pleasant and cheerful. 
The workhouse of Ottver Twist, the den of Faan, the school 
of Mr. Squeers, are all lighted up with the drollery and 
oddity and rapid touches of quaint vitality that enter into the 
description. In his later works, Mr. Dickens became too 
minute in his descriptions, and he was often minute in de- 
scribing what had no power to interest the reader. But in his 


| pest novels the amount of life and movement that is put 
- jnto each chapter is wonderful; and evidently, as has so 


often been the case with men of high genius, his characters 

wand unfolded themselves to him as they did to others, 
so that he did not so much create them as seem the organ 
of their creation. All his richest and finest characters keep 
getting better as the story goes on. BatLey junior or 
Mr. Micawser or Dick SwIvELLeR were probably at first of as 
little importance to the author as they seem to the reader; 
but as they were introduced again and again they were found 
to have things to say that made them what the reader knows 
them to be, and the excellence of which was perhaps some- 
times surprising to the author himself. 

Mr. Dickens, however, was to himself always something 
more than an artist. He set himself a variety of tasks, the 
due discharge of which seemed to him of great importance. 
He had certain doctrines in morals which he wished to inculcate. 
He was bent on preaching the views of charity and tolerance 
which he believed it to be of great use to men to hold, and to 
hold firmly. Much of the liberalism of the present day in 
England, and of its peculiar type, is due to Mr. Dickens. 
So far as the exclusiveness of religious sects has died away in 
England, its decay may fairly be in a large measure at- 
tributed to the circulation of Mr. Dickens’s works in the 
families even of the most exclusively religious people. That 
there is fun and goodness in all sorts of persons, high and 
low, and even very low, was a theme on which he loved to 
dwell, and which he brought home to all his readers by 
the example of the characters he delineated. There was 
also in all his works an unvarying respect for the sanctity 
To be liberal, to 


be fond of fun, and to like a happy, innocent home, was 


the type of excellence he has set before the generation 
which he has largely influenced; and possibly his senti- 
nmentalism, while it wearied some of his more fastidious 
readers, may have helped to produce a good moral effect 
on the wider world which he attracted and enlightened. 
He was also a just man, a hater of petty tyranny, 
of the despotism of beadles, and the recklessness of the 
lower herd sof schoolmasters. His evident sincerity of 
purpose gave a kind of dignity to his writings, and took 
away from them all air of coming from a man who was 
merely making merry to get money from the public. On 
one or two occasions he set himself to attack abuses of a 
larger kind, the existence of which filled him with real 
pain and grief; and even if he exaggerated the slowness 
of Chancery and the ineptitude of the Circumlocution 
Office, it was clear that he was attacking real abuses, 
which practical men since he wrote have striven hard to 
remedy, and satisfactory remedies for which are being only 
slowly and with great difficulty discovered. Lastly, he was 
an artist who was not only fond of his art and proud of 

success in it, but who looked on art as imposing 
duties and responsibilities on those who devote themselves 
to it. He always accepted the applause of the public asa 
tribute not only to himself but to the calling he pursued, and 
to the high aims with which it might be connected. In all 
this he never faltered; and death has now stricken him 
down at a time when he has lately abandoned a source 
of great profit in order to give himself up to doing 
What he thought most worthy of him. That what he 
hoped to do must now be left for ever undone is a thought 
which will inspire many Englishmen with a serrow scarcely 
less than that they would feel if a friend long known and 
long loved had been taken from them. 


NEWSPAPER CLEANSING. 


WE are bound in justice to the Daily Telegraph to give 
as prominent a place to its vindication, such as it is, of 
its connexion with Mr. Orr and certain nasty advertisements 
as our strictures occupied. Last Saturday the Daily Telegraph 
contained a paragraph which we copy in extenso :— 


“ GUILDHALL.—With reference to the case of MaTHEw Orr, 
“ recently reported in these columns, it is necessary to repeat 
“ what has been already stated here, and what was originally 
“ stated by Mr. Montagu WIL.IAms, that the advertisements 
“brought under the notice of Sir RopertT CarpENn never did 
“ appear, and never could have appeared, in this paper. In 
“ what way Orr is to be dealt with, not only for his statement 
“ of falsehoods, but also for the manner in which he obtained 
“insertion of a different advertisement in a disguised form, 
“and which wholly escaped the notice of the head of the 
“advertisement department, is a matter now under con- 
“ sideration.” 


Upon this statement we have to remark, as we took especial 
pains to point out last week, that Mr. Orr never stated that the 
“advertisements brought under Sir Ropert CarpDen’s notice” 
had appeared in the Daily Telegraph. All this about Mr. Orr’s 
“ falsehoods” and the “ way in which he is to be dealt with” 
is therefore mere swagger. What Mr. Orr stated, and what 
Mr. Orr has proved, and what the Daily Telegraph does. 
not and therefore cannot deny, is that “such advertise- 
“ ments” have appeared in the Daily Telegraph. Such ad- 
vertisements, advertisements of the same sort, of the same bad 
character, advertising the same flagitious wares and announc- 
ing the vendors of them. This is proved; and the Daily 
Telegraph now assures us that the particular advertisement 
of “such” character and inserted by Mr. Orr, and for which 
Mr. Orr produced a receipt, “wholly escaped the notice 
“ of the head of the advertisement department.” This may 
be so; but, if so, the head of the advertisement department 
must have very peculiar eyes and intelligence. He could not 
see the character of the advertisement; but could he not see the 
price he was charging for it? If there was nothing unusual! 
or significant or remarkable about Dr. Bruce’s advertisement, 
how came it to pass that Dr. Bruce was charged so unusual, 
significant, and remarkable a price as 20s. for its insertion ? 
The fact remains that the advertisement was inserted, be it 
by mistake, misadventure, accident, or carel.ssness; and the 
fact also remains that it was charged at four times the usual 
rate, also by mistake, misadventure, and accident. The head 
of the advertising department overlooked the character of the 
advertisement, and also looked over the charge for it which 
the Daily Telegraph pocketed. Being blind of one eye as far 
as related to the abominable character of Dr. Bruce’s trade, 
the supervisor of advertisements kept the other eye so wide 
open that he made a special and exceptional bargain with Dr. 
Bruce for some reason or other ; and if it was not because the 
character of the advertisement was flagitious, we are not told 
what the reason was, although the reason looks very like an 
understanding to go shares in the profits of immorality and 
indecency. To our very simple inquiry about the price charged 
for the Curtis and La’Mert advertisements the Z'elegraph has 
given no reply. 

However, we are not going to be too severe on the Telegraph. 
At last that journal has yielded to the demands of public de- 
cency. During the whole of the present week the advertisements 
of the infamous and obscene books published under the names 
of Curtis and La’Mert, which we spoke about last week, have 
not been published in the Telegraph. They have been un- 
ostentatiously withdrawn, and we do our contemporary that 
justice in announcing its repentance and a return to a better 
mind which its own modesty has concealed. The Telegraph 
has done good by stealth, and, albeit unused to the blushing 
mood, will, we have no doubt, blush to find it fame. We 
trust that this suppression of indecency in the Telegraph will 
continue. 


We had hoped to be able to announce that another 
offender in the London daily Press had also seen the error of 
its ways. The Standard for a day or two during this week 
omitted the two advertisements of books of a very offensive 
character which regularly appear in that journal. But the 
dog has returned to his vomit, and we cannot yet issue, as we 
had hoped to do, a clean Bill of Health to all our daily contem- 
poraries. The “ largest daily paper in the world” cannot 
as yet emulate the tardy decency of its rival of the “ largest 
“ circulation in the world.” 

The Morning Advertiser also still assists the trade of quack 
doctors, and still persists in defiling itself with advertisements of 
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disgusting books. The Standard and the Advertiser now stand 
apart in aiding and abetting public corruption, private suffering, 
swindling, and the most flagitious trade which any human 
being can carry on. Why isthis? The Standard claims to be 
the organ and champion of all that is to be revered and respected 
and respectable. ‘The Morning Advertiser is the recognised 
property of a body of tradesmen who take great credit for 
their public spirit and for the decent and decorous way in 
which they conduct a difficult business. They admit that they 
get large profits from the Advertiser, and it is quite plain that 
a portion of those profits is derived from the assistance which 
the Advertiser gives to the nasty trade in quack doctoring 
and filthy books. The Editor, too, of the Advertiser, who 
takes occasion, and very often takes occasion, to speak of him- 
self personally at all the Trade dinners and Trade anniver- 
saries as Editor, is a very religious person, sets everybody's 
religion to rights, and is himself the author of sundry pious 
and edifying books. We take the liberty of reminding 
the Licensed Victuallers that it is no excuse for going 
shares in the profits of a vile trade that those profits are de- 
voted to schools and asylums; and, as the religious Kditor 
of the Morning Advertiser is of course peculiarly open to 
Scriptural warnings, we may ask him to remember that the 
Jews of old time were, and therefore, @ fortiori, religious 
editors of this time are, prohibited from “ bringing the hire 
“ of a whore,” and therefore, one would think, any profits of 
any immorality, “into the house of the Lorp "—or even into 
the publicans’ till. 

With the weekly London papers we have no concern. Many 
of them openly, avowedly, and ostentatiously look out for 
these particular advertisements, and boast of their abundance 
of filth. Such journals are beyond our censure, and beyond 
any remonstrances from anybody. But we might perhaps 
be tempted to ask whether the proprietors of the Observer 
—by no means the worst offender in this way, but still an 
offender—do not see that somewhat more particular obliga- 
tions are, by its position, forced upon this particular newspaper 
than those which address themselves to it in common with all 
journals which aim at general and respectable circulation. 
The Observer is the Sunday newspaper; it is consulted by 
those who never read any other Sunday newspaper, because 
it is the channel of the latest news; it also claims to be, and 
is, a sort of demi-official gazette, and its announcements have 
a quasi-authoritative character. We should recommend the 
Observer, if it has any value for its character, to follow the ex- 
ample set by the Telegraph. And if this be done—or anyhow, 
considering that some results in the way of the purification of 
the London press have been attained—neither we nor our 
readers will have to regret that we have of late had so much 
to say on “ Newspaper Garbage.” 


CONTRASTS OF OPINION. 


) Sage dpe of a cynical turn of mind are fond of remarking upon 
the surprisingly trifling nature of the differences by which 
the most hostile sects are divided. The great source of party 
quarrels in Lilliput was, as we know, the dispute as to whether 
eggs should be broken at the big or the little end; and we are 
frequently inclined to think that Swift was scarcely indulging in 
caricature. Go into the chapel of any insignificant sect—the 
smaller the better—and observe the energy with which they cling 
to infinitesimal variations from the opinion of their neighbours, 
and how freely they deal out damnation to every one that differs 
from them. If, indeed, we listen to the accounts which each 
fractional party gives of its own and of its neighbours’ opinions, 
we should be apt to believe that society was divided by the 
most deeply seated and vital distinctions conceivable. And 
indeed it is undeniable that many doctrines are now dis- 
puted with the utmost eagerness whose importance is at once 
obvious. When one set of thinkers proposes to abolish every 
creed hitherto held sacred amongst men, and another to re- 
vive the most superstitious tenets of the darkest ages, it is 
difficult to say that modern controversies resemble those of the 
Big and Little -endians. And yet, if we go back for no great 
number of years and disinter some of the dead and buried disputes 
which agitated the minds of our forefathers, we are generally 
struck by the resemblance of the opposite parties. They come, it 
is true, to opposite conclusions on matters which amply justified 
them in hating, and almost justified them in burning, each other ; 
but they held a far larger number of opinions in common than they 
would have been ready to admit or were conscious of possessing. The 
Protestants and Catholics who were tearing each other to pieces 
ditlered profoundly from each other; but it may be doubted whether 
on many points the most extreme partisans of either opinion did 
not resemble their bitterest opponents more closely than they re- 
sembled those who in the present day would be reckoned as their 
suceessors. If this be so, how can we be sure that our own dif- 
‘erences are as great as they seem to us; that our habit of dwell- 


ing upon the questions still unsettled does not prevent us from 
recognising a still greater number on which we are all substan. 
tially agreed ; and that, in short, the opinions, say, of Mr, Hard 
and Mr. Jacob Bright might not appear to be nearly identj 
when set beside the vast difference which divides either of them 
from the Whigs and Tories of a century back? We fancy the 
contrast between a man of five feet high and one of six feet six 
inches to be enormous, but if we could pay a short visit to 
Brobdingnag or Lilliput we should decline to take such 
paltry differences into account. It would be really pleasant 
if we could prove to the good old sound Conservative that he 
is so like the revolutionary madman whom he is always 
denouncing that the iagutel observer of a future century will 
be unable to discover the difference; and if we could persuade 
the world at large that it is really, though it is not aware of the 
fact, substantially of one mind. Certain enthusiasts believe that 
we are already in the millennium without knowing it, We 
should be glad to recognise the existence of one expected symptom 
of that period—namely,a universal agreement upon all matters 
worth debating. 

We do not propose, however, to attempt this task, for the 
reason, amongst others, that we fear it might prove imprac. 
ticable; but we may suggest a few simple grounds for the belief 
that if existing differences of opinion are by no means up 
important, they are far more likely to be exaggerated than 
under-estimated. It is in vain to deny that Mr. Newdegate 
or Mr. Spurgeon differs from the Pope of Rome, though it would 
not be at all difficult, if we could plunge into such speculations, 
to point out many points of coincidence between those bitter 
opponents. Probably they would consider our well-meant efforts 
as the worst insult that could be offered to them, and would be 
heartily indignant, if the fact were not too patent to be denied, at 
being supposed to breathe the same air or be liable to the same 
incidents of humanity. It will be safer, therefore, to keep to wider 
considerations, lest we should be convicted too clearly of the d 
heresy of denying that the devil is as black as he is painted, 
Nothing can be more offensive than to deprive anybody of a good 
excuse for hating his neighbour. Aduiitting, therefore, that in 
any particular case the points at issue may be as vital as the 
combatants suppose, let us look at the general principles, In 
the first place, then, it is evident that every genuine controversy 
implies a very large amount of agreement. A mathematician 
could not argue at all with a gentleman who should refuse to admit 
that two sides of a triangle were greater than the third; he would 
simply put him down as a lunatic, or as a person whose mind was 
somehow or other working in a totally ditlerent sphere from his 
own. As a matter of fact, people are pretty well agreed upon such 
points, and that is what frequently makes scientific disputes so 
intensely irritating. We are reasonably vexed to find that a man 
who has taken ninety-nine steps with us refuses to take the 
hundredth. He admits the accuracy of our assumptions and the 
validity of our methods of reasoning; what ails him that he per- 
versely refuses to accept our conclusions? The decision of the 
question seems to be within our grasp, and we may hope with- 
out presumption to win a decisive victory. We are naturally 
eager in pushing our antagonist, and proportionally indig- 
nant when by some clever trick of fence he succeeds in eluding 
our grasp at the last moment. It is something of the same 
kind which gives the real bitterness to many contem 
controversies on more disputable points. We have finally settled 
a large number of matters which were once most eagerly dis 
puted. Ifa gentleman were to get up and argue political ques- 
tions on the grounds which were popular a century or two ago, 
we should simply laugh at him. The old theories about the 
divine right of kings on the one side, or the social contract on 
the other, have simply lost all interest for us. Occasionally they 
enjoy the kind of resurrection which sometimes befalls dead 
opinions; that is to say, some ignorant person revives the old 
phraseology, but he uses it in such a way as to show that he is 
substantially in agreement with the current notions of the day. 
Nobody can really throw his mind back into a past era, however 
vigorously he may try the experiment. We are all obliged to take 
so large a portion of our opinions on trust that we unconsciously 
absorb the doctrines which pervade the atmosphere of the time. The 
old words, if they survive, are mere shells covering a new mean- 
ing, as a fossil retains the ancient shape, though the primitive 
animal substance has been completely removed by the slow 
infiltration of foreign substances. We agree generally pretty well 
as tothe primary data on which our opinions are to be founded, 
and as to the tests by which their correctness is to be established. 
But the irritating thing is, that when we have got so far in com- 
pany, when we have begun to work upon the same set of observa- 
tions, and have worked by the same rules, we bring out diverging 
results. One man says that we are to steer North, and the other 
that we are to go due South. Nothing, it must be admitted, 
can be more provoking ; and unfortunately all the ins and outs of 
every commonplace discussion have become so familiar to the 
rival disputants that all the important facts have been worked into 
each of the opposing systems. It-is like a game of chess, in which 
each move has its approved answer, and the victory remains con 
stantly undecided. It is amusing to look on at a good roun 
between two intellectual wrestlers on any of the established sub- 
jects of dispute. As a general rule, there is little diflerence 
as to the facts, and not much as to the method of argu- 
ment; but by some mysterious means the facts seem to 
equally good weapons on either side, The antagonist simply 
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takes to pieces the intellectual puzzle which has been put 
together for his benefit, and shows that the fragments 

fit equally well when arranged on a totally opposite system. 
Each man says that his key is the only one to unlock the 
difficulty, and that his opponent is picking it unfairly. Of course 
every system which has any vitality is eapable of application to 
all the more Obvious facts, or a very little ingenuity will make it 
so; and thus an extraordinary amount of agreement as to many 
essential facts is compatible with the widest difference as to cer- 
tain practical inferences to be drawn from them. The questions 
can only be decided when some more comprehensive thinker 
arises to throw a new light upon them, or when the point of view 


_ from which they are attacked has gradually shifted into a position 


more favourable to a real solution of the difficulty. 


Unluckily it is almost impossible in any given case to form any 
estimate of the extent to which people differ. Ideas change so 
much more rapidly than the words which are their symbols, that 


Then out of a given list of opinions it is difficult to say which are 


those upon which agreement or difference is a matter of real im- | 
portance, supposing them to be sincerely held ; and still more diffi- | 


cult to say ina given case which 
peal for insulting his neighbours, and which are kept for 
use as well as for show. If it were possible to draw out a com- 
plete scheme of all the opinions which a man can entertain upon 
theological questions, we might probably find that Mr. Whalley 

eed in the vast majority of them with Cardinal Manning; but 
we should still have to inquire whether the few and apparently 
trifling points of difference were or were not of some ot impor- 
tance in practice. Nothing is so difficult as to separate the sub- 
stance from the form, and to discriminate between essential and 
trifling issues. So much, however, is pretty clear—that the ten- 
dency is entirely towards the exaggeration of apparent differences. 
We are shocked at the opinions which resemble our own, just as 
we are shocked at a monkey for being like a man. It is the cari- 
cature, and not the total misunderstanding, which is irritating. 
And therefore the very indignation with which we regard our 
— is a proof of the wide extent of our stock of common 

eas. 


We would not ask any one to draw the uncomfortable moral 
that his indignation against his opponents should be less; for, 
however like our contemporaries we may be to ourselves, we have 
to fight our battle with them, and nobody can fight without the 
eanany Sagres of virtuous zeal. By all means let every man 
regard his political antagonist after the fashion of the rival 
editors of Eatanswill. Czsar and Pompey may be exceedingly 
alike in the eyes of a superior being ; but they have got to 
settle their differences somehow, and may as well do it with 
spirit. But it is some mag to reflect that opponents who 
have so strong a resemblance to us must ultimately be con- 
verted to the true faith. Amid the noise and fury of contro- 
versy, it is worth while occasionally to sit down quietly and ask 
whether the widest contrasts of contemporary opinion would 
amount, if candidly stated, to establishing a generic difference, 
and whether different sects are not, after all, to be considered 
as mere varieties of the same species. We suspect that some 
startling results might be discovered by a candid inquirer. 


‘ LIONS AND LION-HUNTERS. 
pew is a little tired of lions, it must be owned; but it is 
hard to imagine how society is to be carried on without them. 
Dulness sits behind every rider in Rotten Row; boredom lingers 
in every boudoir ; the prettiest lip parts as the season goes on with 
awider yawn. It is clear one must amuse oneself; but with a 
sad race like ours, it is not so easy to be amused. To keep the 
mere spectres of life at bay is the eternal problem of the British 
hostess; and it is a problem which increases in difficulty every 
hour, “ People,” groans Lady X, “ used to care for a good dinner; 
but the finest wines and the most piquant sauces are wasted on 
the diner-out of to-day.” To plan a dinner is as hard as to plan 
a campaign. The little headache which a mistress of social 
strategy owns gaily as she closes the procession downstairs, is the 
weariness of a hard-won triumph. Who will come and who 
will not come ; the choice of proper people to sit by one another; 
the judicious proportion of silent beauties; the due but sparing 
sprinkle of wits; how to get the charming wife without the 
sulky husband, or the charming husband without the unbearable 
wife ; the pressure of “people who must be asked”; the angling 
for people whom “it is no good asking”; the complications of 
tefusals; the ridiculous interferences of husbands; the provoca- 
tion of guests whose relatives die at the last moment—these are 
the things which make one wonder, not at the little headache, 
but that the headache is so little. It is the same with the evening 
that follows. Society becomes every day more chaotic. It drifts 
m house to house, from reception to reception, from ball to 
It bows to — it speaks to everybody, and it 
knows nobody. It crushes its way upstairs and ‘downstairs; it 
loses itself in the maelstrém of at-homes; in the search for 
amusement it casts itself into furnaces hotter than that of the 
Three Children. _ But it never finds it. Boredom receives it at 
the - of the staircase ; dulness hands it into the carriage. And 
behin boredom and dulness wait the eternal silences. Faces that 
dread a wrinkle more than shame wrinkle at the question, “ What 


are a man’s pet dogmas, kept | 


is there to talk about?” Talk is the law of society ; but how is 
the poor Israel of Belgravia to make bricks without straw? In 
its own dear little head it has nothing at all. It reads nothing but 
novels, and it forgets all the novels it reads. It is impossible to 
recollect more than a dozen times in an evening the people one 
met the evening before. The naughty little attaché, with his 
naughty little stories, has to go to his embassy at last. Even the 
“occasional notes” where one got a hint or two in past seasons 
have become dry and unhelpful in this. It is terrible to simper 
from group to group, and find nobody to talk to, and nothing to 
talk about. With all the buzz and rattle of life, the silences come 
nearer aud nearer. Rebel against the lion as one likes, to the 
lion one comes at last. If he does nothing else, he gives some 
shadow of aim and purpose to our nightly drift. He gives a 
spasmodic kind of interest to our dull perpetual dinners. He 
gives us something to talk to, and he gives us something to talk 
about, There is the problem of catching him. There is the 


two men may be expressing the same thought in opposite language. | harder problem of using him. There is the worst problem of all, 


how to get rid of him. But each of these problems has its own 
gentle excitement in the solution, and the British hostess has 
handled too many animals to feel afraid of any lion whom she has 
got fairly in hand. 

But to get him fairly in hand is no easy matter. The first 
problem, as we have said, is the problem of catching him. Lions 
of a certain sort can be picked up every day, but the Lion of the 
Season is a rarer and more difficult animal. He must be wholly 
unkuown, and to discover the unknown requires the tact and expe- 
rience of a very old hunter indeed. It requires no ordinary 
sagacity to know precisely where the African explorer who 
“went in” acouple of years ago is likely to “ come out.” There 
was something more than poetic sympathy in the certainty with 
which Lady Popjoy peers the coming epic in a young under- 
graduate who had produced nothing but blushes and blunders. 
The scholarlike dignitary who woke one morning and found 
himself heretical never imagined that his charming little patro- 
ness in Belgravia found out that he was going to set the world on 
fire. But tind out she did before the unconscious cleric found it 
out himself, and her season wassecure. Still the mere discovery is a 
very small part of the battle. There isthe problem of bagging your 
lion as well as of getting first sight of fim. The most terrible 
difficulty may arise with a lion who does not wish to be lionized, 
and who stands at bay against blandishments and the appeal of 
society. After all, there are benighted beings who demur to 
being whirled through a London season, crushing up and down a 
thousand hot staircases, and bowing to a thousand people whom 
they do not know and who never wish to see them again. Even at 
the last moment a lion will sometimes give his first social roar only 
to turn tail and runaway. Mrs. Persecute only caught her Indian 
hero to see that martial gentleman and his Victoria Cross dis- 
ad suddenly into the country and lose himself in a wilderness 
of country parsonages. He had ruined a sane season, simply 
to escape the burden of leaving cards. Then, too, there are the 
difficulties of rival parties, all on the watch to snatch up the 
noble beast one has had so much trouble to discover. When 
Lady Catchem! made her great hit with the chieftain from Cen- 
tral Asia, the efforts of a couple of embassies were concentrated 
on bringing him safe to British shores. It was a keen-sighted 
attaché who first heard of him at Bokhara, and watched over his 
path till he had him safe at Constantinopte. How he was brought 
up the Danube remains a mystery. Vienna and Paris have inter- 
cepted nobler beasts before now; but diplomacy and Lady 
Catchem won at last, and the Oriental was sprung on the world 
at the very nick of time, in the teeth of a dozen envious lion- 
hunters. But the most provoking of all accidents springs 
from the nature of the animals themselves. Lions are strange 
erratic creatures, and apt to disappear into holes and corners 
if they are not properly looked after. The most original of French 
artists had been watched carefully for years, when, yielding to a 
mistaken ambition, he flung himself into the arms of a Lord 
Mayor, and made his entzy into English society through a course 
of City dinners. He was rescued indeed, just in time to save his 
life, if not his digestion, but he was useless for social purposes. 
The freshness of his lion-life was gone ; nobody would care to stare 
at a Raffaelle who had already been stared at for a fortnight by 
aldermen and tallow-chandlers. 

It requires an even loftier genius to know what to do with your 
lion when you have caught him. A lion is shockingly apt to 
behave like other people. It is difficult to get him on his hind 
legs. The poetic lion is perhaps the least disappointing in this 
way ; if he is young, there is a chance of his persisting in drinking 
bfandy throughout dinner, or quoting unquotable French anecdotes ; 
if he is old, he may possibly prefer long hair to short, and thick 
boots to thin. But even poets will now and then decline to be 
leonine, and chatter with all the vacant grace of a diner-out. On 
the other hand, your mere literary lion is generally loquacious and 
talks bosh. The philosophic Radical, for instance, who bursts upon 
every alternate season with a _—— of hot-pressed octavos, in 
which (with the help of a few French handbooks) all human 
knowledge is condensed into a short series of highly readable para- 

aphs, and every moral difficulty with which the world has 
troubled itself is solved at the shortest notice, has a way of 
rattling over his own index which makes it extremely difficult to 
dispose of him. The ingenious mode of bracketing him between 
two deaf dowagers has been tried, but as yet no dowager has been 
found deaf enough to bear the situation more than once. The 
military lion sins in precisely the same way. Sometimes he is 
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feebly jocose, sometimes he is feebly sentimental, but he never 
will be heroic. There is no getting him to fight his battles over 

in in Uncle Toby’s fashion; lead up as delicately as you may 
to the dreadful moment on the breach of Borrioboolagha, he only 
shakes his head and says there were braver people there that day 
than he. After all, the safest of lions, as a performing animal, is 
the leo hereticus. What a pleasant shock, for instance, one 
may always get in Miss Progress’s intellectual drums! What a 
charming current of heterodox fun, what piquant little scandals 
about the Bench, what wonderful little anecdotes about this 
prelate’s last saying on a railway platform or that prelate’s jest at 
an evening party! One wonders how it is that people with whom 
“bishop ” is a synonym for hypocrite or fool take such a marvel- 
lous interest in bishops, but Miss Progress cuts short all wonder 
by turning on her /eo hereticus. Sometimes it is a curate who 
has elaborately disproved the Thirty-nine Articles, and is making 
his negative course, like a crab, backward through the office for 
churching of women. Sometimes it is an Oxbridge Don who has 
sacrificed his own necktie to a clerical fellowship, and now takes his 
revenge on the faith to which he owes his income. Sometimesit isa 
bishop who has translated the Bible into Tahitian before dis- 
covering it to be a fiction. But, prelate or priest, everybody is 
quite sure of “something shocking,” and Miss Progress alone 
watches the scene from her sofa, fat, forty, and impassible. Her 
drum is a success, and yet the special variety of the lion un- 
orthodox on which she counts for victory has still to be revealed. 
Nobody takes the posture you want like a Bengalee, and that 
distinguished reformer of Indian religion, Conundrum Buaboo, 
answers every string his hostess pulls with a perfect adaptability. 
It is amazing to compare his performance with the clumsier 
gambols of his Western rivals. A flow of pietistic enthusiasm 
gilds the vagueness of his dogma; the Bible, instead of being 
vulgarly reduced to arithmetic, disappears in a cloud of Vedas; a 
gentle, pitiful shake of the head expresses the regret of the dis- 
tinguished stranger over the blind antagonisms of Western faiths ; 
there is something irresistibly winning in his invitation to throw 
everything overboard, and exchange the convictions of Christendom 
for the dreams of a handful of Hindoos. There is something 
exquisite in the perfect absurdity which expresses itself with such 
an air of prophetic persuasion, in the delicious way in which the 
shock is administered—not in the coarse, concrete fashion of Occi- 
dental heretics, but with a gentle titillation, which creeps through 
one’s frame to the very finger-tips. Unquestionably, if one is to try 
the leo hereticus, there is no lion like Conundrum Baboo. 

“Tf lions would only die at the end of the season, my dear!” 
Lady Catchem’s pious wish, unfortunately, seldom finds fulfilment, 
in spite of hot rooms and draughts, and “crush” champagne. 
Lions never seem to know when to die, and it is very hard indeed 
to persuade them that they are dead. The excitement of roaring 
through a season turns their brain. The missionary believes that 
mankind take a perennial interest in the sources of the Congo. 
The reformer whom one shipped off in the autumn returns 
with a fresh assortment of nostrums in the spring. The poet 
parades his sonnets; the traveller tells the worn-out story of his 
shipwreck ; the heretic shudders at the peril of persecution, just as 
if > a had been no “last season,” or as if there were no new lions 
to come. Sometimes it is possible to induce them to roar in other 
circles. Long after a lion has ceased to be a sensation in town, his 
tail-lashing will stir a good deal of excitement in rural districts. 
A cunning lion will retreat gradually from Belgravia to Blooms- 
bury, and still produce a very considerable effect in the metropolis 
of the North. A good deal, too, may be done in the way of self- 
preservation, by simply appearing in other characters. The /eo 
miles, for instance, when the dash of his gallantry has ceased to 
stir the fair bosoms of the world, can still turn up with propriet 
at a missionary meeting, and thrill the fair bosoms of Exeter Hall, 
Sometimes a heterodox lion, when all speculative interest in him is 
gone, will secure a second season by plunging into the Arches 
Court. But, as a rule, revivals are — failures. A lion has 
had his day when he has whisked through a season and its train of 
country visits. And when a lion has had his day, the wise lion- 
huntress most effectually secures her own re by finding a 
match for him. There are always elder sisters or cotton-spinning 
virgins fresh from Manchester, or widows with a dash of romance, 
over whom the roar of a lion exercises an incredible fascination. To 
the end of his days he will bé a lion at home. His spouse will 
encourage him to ramp upon the hearthrug, and bring up a family 
of olive-branches in Gabition of leo pater. His old stories, his 
worn-out adventures, his forgotten novel, his effete heresy, will 
always be fresh and welcome to the partner of his home. Her 
awe, her subdued references to the past, her air of reverential 
mystery, will in time create a certain vague atmosphere of wonder 
and regard in a world which has forgotten all his Jeonine exploits. 
He will become at last the shadow of a lion; but even to be the 
shadow ofa lion is better than not to be a lion at all. 


EXETER. 


rpaane is no denying that travelling in foreign parts is a more 
4 agreeable process than travelling in England. One reason 
for its being so is simply because it is travelling in foreign parts. 
The change, and with it the excitement or relaxation, is greater 
than it can be in any part of our own country. But there are 
other reasons as well. The higher fares of English railways, the 


higher prices and less rational arrangements of English inns, hayg 
also a good deal to do with it. These are reasons which apply to 
travellers of all classes, or, to speak more correctly, to travellers 
and tourists alike. But the real traveller, the man who goeg 
about with a real object, is also tempted to prefer foreign to natiyg 
travelling on other grounds. Familiarity breeds contempt. It 
requires a certain effurt to take in the fact that an English town 
whose name we hear every day is really as well worth studyi 

on historical and general grounds as cities on the Continent whic 

seem more famous just because their fame is a little vague. To 
those again whose main object is antiquity, an English town has 
at first sight a general tok of newness which takes off from itg 
attractiveness. The churches, or some of them, are commonly 
standing, the castle may have left greater or less traces; but 
the smaller antiquities are largely hidden or destroyed; the 
general look of the place is new. This to be sure is fast ceasin 

to be a distinctively English feature. In France at least the 
zeal of local authorities is doing all that it can to drag down 
some of the most historic cities of the land to the level of the 
newest upstarts in England. Altogether there is something ex- 
citing and, so to speak, romantic about foreign researches which 
at first there does not seem to be in researches made in England, 
But the inquirer who once screws himself to the task will soon 
find out that in most points we do not really lag behind our 
neighbours, A journey with historical objects through a series of 
the chief towns of England, though it may seem somewhat duller 
at first, will really gather as good fruit as may be gathered beyond 


sea. 

Let us begin with the capital of the West, one of those cities 
an exceptional class in England—which really can trace up a 
continuous being to Roman and British times. Isca Damnonio- 
rum, Caer Wisc, Exanceaster, Exonia, Exceter, Exeter, has kept 
its name through all revolutions with very little change. It is, in 
all tongues, the city on the Exe or Usk, and the name of the river 
has stuck to the city, while in the other Isca Silurum, the city on 
another Usk or Exe, the name of the river has, in all tongues, 
given way to the name of the legions which were quartered on 
its banks. Exeter then, a British post which grew into a Roman 
city, and which was not conquered by the English till after they 
had embraced Christianity, has a history far more like that of an 
ancient French town than iscommon in England. The site also 
comes much nearer to the site of Laon, Le Mans, or Angers, than 
the site of most English towns. If a traveller could suddenly 
transport himself from any of those points, he might be tempted 
to despise the lowlier height on which Exeter is built. But he 
who approaches Exeter from any of the nearest English cities, from 
Winchester or Salisbury or Wells or Bristol, will be at once struck 
by seeing the city rising above him instead of lying at his feet, 
Exeter is, no less than Le Mans, one of the class of cities which 
have grown out of hill-forts, It is a fortress on a height over- 
hanging a river. Every one must feel the difference between a 
position of this kind and one, like that of Bristol or Chalons, where 
the town was built close ou, or rather in, the river. At Chiilons 
this kind of site was chosen, because in the Catalaunian Fields no 
hill-tops were to be had, and next to a hill-top an island in a 
river was the safest site. At Bristol, a comparatively modern 
town, of purely English name and origin, the same kind of site was 
chosen for another reason, Bristol was a commercial town from 
the very beginning; the merchant borough of course needed de- 
fences, but the post was not in itself a military one. At Exeter, 
a British hill-fort, strength of position was the first object ; com- 
merce was something which came after. The walls ran round the 
crest of the hill; it was only at one point that they came down 
to the river, where the Quay Gate opened to receive a commerce 
which, in the early middle age, was one of the richest in England. 


That such a site as Exeter was for ages deemed a position of 
great strength is a good commentary on the difference between 
ancient and modern warfare. The hill, steep as regards the river 
beneath it, is low as regards the higher neighbouring ground both 
to the north and on the other side of the river. A siege of 
Exeter would be a very easy business to an army possessed of 
cannon. In early times the city stood two sieges at the hands of 
Swegen of Denmark. The first time he was beaten off by the 
citizens; the second time the city was betrayed by the Frenchman 
Hugh, the officer of the Lady Emma. Sixty years later Exeter 
defied the Conqueror for eighteen days, and was at last taken only 
by undermining the walls. In fact, as against the offensive arms 
of those times, few positions could be stronger. The hill is penin- 
sular, cut off by ravines which on each side lead nearly to the 
river, and form a sort of natural moat. A narrow isthmus to the 
north-east, leading to the great East Gate of the town, along the 
modern Sidwell Street, is the only approach on level ground. 


Exeter, as we began by saying, is one of the few English towns 
which can boast of a really continuous occupation from early times. 
Devonshire remained unconquered till after the West-Saxons had 
embraced Christianity ; therefore Isca or Caer Wisc continued to 
be a habitation of men, and therefore materials for disputation were 
provided for Mr. Huxley and his opponents. Exeter has no Roman 
walls like Le Mans, but the form of the Roman camp is still im- 
pressed on the city, with its four main streets and gates, the Quay 
Gate being supplementary. In one important point we at once fee 
the difference between it and the foreign towns with which it 
is most natural to compare it. The cathedral is positively the 
main and predominant object in the city, because no other object 
of importance is left. Dut it has not the inherent importance of 
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a cathedral as Angers; it is not the centre of everything; 
arch while it was untouched, must have been the more pro- 
minent object of the two, and the church is as it were stowed 
away in a corner of the city. The difference is felt at once by 
any one who comes from Lichfield, Wells, or Salisbury, where the 
city has grown up beside the church. The explanation is found 
in the fact that the Bishopric of Exeter is far more modern than 
the city of Exeter. The united see of Cornwall and Devonshire 
was removed from Crediton only under Eadward the Confessor. 
The castle is of course a still more recent intruder, a memorial of 
the capture of the city by William. 

. If we were writing a regular history of Exeter, we should be 
justly chargeable with a great disregard to chronology. But we 

ave mentioned “hose facts in the local history which have deter- 
mined the aspect of the city. A British hill-fort becomes a 
Roman town, and assumes the form of a Roman camp ; it becomes 
aseat of commerce, and an approach from the river is added to 
the necessary gates of the Roman enclosure. It becomes the seat 
of a Bishop; this involves the presence of his cathedral church. 
It is taken by an invader, and a castle arises to secure his con- 
quest. These are the events which have left their living impress 
on the place ; but the history of Exeter is long and eventful. Up to 
#thelstan’s time it remained, as many towns in Wales and Ireland 
remained for ages afterwards, a city partly Welsh, partly English. 
Jn his time the Welsh inhabitants were driven out ; the city became 

urely English, and was compassed with a wall of squared stones. 

he importance of Exeter as a military post was proved both before 
and after, in the wars of Aélfred and again in the troubles of the 
days of Aithelred. Swegen, on his capture of the city, broke down 
the wall from the east gate to the west; but by the time of 
William’s siege it was again strongly fortified. The wall can still 
be traced through nearly the whole circuit of its extent, but it has 
to be traced, and it is only here and there that it is at all a pro- 
minent feature. The breaks and patchings are most conspicuous, 
and, though we speak it with fear and trembling, we are not at all 
sure that portions of the wall of Aithelstan do not remain on the 
north side. The gates unluckily are all gone, but their sites can 
easily be made out, and in some cases the hinges are there to 
bear witness. The-castle is sadly mutilated and disfigured by 
modern buildings, and the collegiate chapel within its walls has 
vanished. But the gateway seems to be of the original work of 
Baldwin of Moeles, whom William left to finish the fortress and 
to keep the city in check. And the strong position of the 
Rougemont, the Rubeus Mons, on which it was planted, command- 
ing the church, the city, and the surrounding country, must strike 
every one. 

The siege by William is one of the most important events of 
his reign. Up to its date, early in 1068, the West of England 
had never submitted at all. When William marched against 
Exeter, he marched, not against revolters who had thrown off his 
authority, but against an independent district which had not as 
yet felt his strength or acknowledged his title. The nature of the 
resistance offered is most remarkable. Sir Francis Palgrave says, 
with a little exaggeration, that, had the men of Exeter succeeded 
in their attempts, England might have become the first federal 
republic. It is certain that what William had to strive against in 
the West was a league of towns. Exeter appears as the Megalo- 

lis, we trust not as the Thebes, of a group of smaller boroughs 
in Devon and Dorset. And it is certain that the negotiations 
between William and the great men of Exeter are very much such 
as might have taken place between an Italian city and the Em- 

ror. When their hearts begin to fail them, they offer to pay 

‘illiam the tribute which they have been used to pay to former 
Kings, but they still refuse to receive him within their walls. This 
sounds very much as if their aim was to be a distinct common- 
wealth under the overlordship of the Emperor of Britain, instead 
of an integral part of the dominions of the King of the English. 
We can see too the disputes between populus and plebs, which 
seem inherent in every city-commonwealth. When William draws 
near, the chief men send an embassy, they ask for peace, and give 
hostages, but the submission is disallowed by the people at large, 
who maintain the defence till the city is laid open by the under- 
mining of a tower, and are not moved by William’s politic cruelty 
in putting out the eyes of one of the hostages betore the gate. 
This gate was undoubtedly the East Gate, his only possible point 
of approach along the isthmus already mentioned. Meanwhile 
Gytha, the mother of Harold, with ‘many followers, including 
especially a band of noble women, had slipped out by the river- 
gate 


We have left ourselves but small space to speak of the cathedral 
church. But every one who goes to Exeter can hardly fail to 
examine what at first sight seems to be the only object of interest 
in the place, while for the early history of the city and the traces 
which it has left behind it a guide is eminently needed. As 
in some other episcopal towns, Canterbury and Winchester for 
istance, the episcopal church derives additional importance from 
the extraordinary poverty of the parish churches. There is no 
parallel in Exeter to the great parish churches of Bristol, Wells, 
and Norwich. Of the cathedral itself the strange and unique 
cutline is well known. No western towers, no central lantern, but 
two side-towers forming transepts, which have been irreverently 
likened to paddle-boxes, and which are repeated again at Ottery 

t. Mary. But the absence of a central tower or lantern of any 
kind allows the existence of what is probably the longest con- 
tinuous vaulted roof in the world. It is hard to judge of its 
effect, as itis now sadly broken by the organ stuck on the rood-loft. 


This at once brings us to the question of re-arrangement, which 
at Exeter is certainly more difficult than in some other places. 
The stalls are wretched, but the roodscreen is solid, ancient, and 
very beautiful, and we could hardly find it in our hearts to destroy 
it. But we are not at all clear that it would not be possible to 
turn it into an open screen without destroying its effect. Exeter 
could then be as well arranged as Lichfield or Hereford. Failing 
this, it might be best boldly to cut the church asunder, Dunster- 
wise, to place an altar outside the screen, to use the nave on 
Sundays, as is partially done at present, and to keep the choir asa 
chapel for daily service. Anyhow the present disgraceful fittings 
of the choir must be swept away, and the monstrous proposal of 
throwing the choir-aisles into it must not be thought of. Two other 
points may be noticed. Exeter is more righteous than some of its 
neighbours in that its daily service really is a daily service ; never 
interrupted, not stopped, as in some other places, for several weeks 
in the year, under some transparent pretence like that of cleaning. 
On the other hand, for several hours of the day the church is 
given over to the lowest form of vergerdom—that where the 
nuisance assumes a female shape. When will our Exeter friends, 
and our Westminster friends too, take a journey to Peterborough ? 


THE MODERN HEALINGS. 


HE “ sperrits” are looking up a little. Whether it is to be 
attributed to the recent commercial depression or to the 
interest which for the last two or three years has centred in 
domestic politics, we have not for some time heard much of our 
old friends the media. Perhaps that very awkward occasion on 
which the powers of the unseen world got into Chancery has 
affected the energy of the spirits. Anyhow Mr. Home has 
gone into another line of business; instead of spinning round 
a room self-poised in the ambient air of fashionable saloons, 
he now recites, but does not madden, round the land on a 
very commonplace platform as a reader of readings. The 
oracles are dumb, and we believe that the Spiritual Magazine 
is extinct. The tables cease to gyrate; and the shades of Shak- 
— and Bacon no longer dictate nonsense in execrable English. 
ut the popular mind must have its delusions, and America, the 
mother of Mormonism and the cradle of Shakers and Free Love, 
has sent us at last a gentleman who, with the characteristic 
modesty of his native land, goes in for pretensions which in Chris- 
tian countries reverence has hitherto reserved for the Founder of 
the Faith and those especially commissioned by Heaven. Dr. 
Newton, we may at once admit, claims every attribute of the 
apostleship. What honour he has had in his own country we are 
not aware, but in London he seems to say that he has suffered per- 
secution. In London, “as soon as they found I was Dr. Newton they 
turned me out of the houses I had taken ; they turned me out of the 
halls; and now I am advertised for Hackney Fields in the open 
air.” The very first chapel—we beg pardon, church—which in 
England has been placed at Dr. Newton’s disposal for healing the 
multitudes is the Unitarian Chapel, New Swindon—one of the very 
last places in which we should have suspected such an abundant 
exercise of faith. Via prima salutis, &c.; it is the old, old story. 
Credulity, in a healthy or unhealthy state, is proper to man. 
Nature reasserts itself, and Mr. F. 
pastor of Swindon, illustrates the moral paradox that many 
a mind which can be critical enough, not to say scepti- 
cal, about received religious beliefs, surrenders implicitly to 
Mesmer and Home. The Spiritual Magazine is to some folks 
more credible than the Four Gospels. There is of course, to 
those who are even slightly familiar with the subject, nothing 
in the least degree new either about the pretensions of Dr. 
Newton or his successes, real or fictitious. Scores of people 
who are not to be set down—that is, not all of them are 
to be set down—as conscious impostors and mere traffickers 
in human credulity, have done the same thing. Supernatural 
healing is not only no new thing, but is an extremely old 
thing. The claim—or, if people like it, the power—is constantly 


reappearing in the world’s history. The Uiterati of the spiritualists - 


are perfectly justified in constructing their catena of miracle- 


mongers from Apollonius of Tyana down to their own shabby thav-- 


maturgists in a Holborn garret. We are not going to fatigue our- 
selves with extracting the very accessible catalogue of healers in 
modern times. Fludd, the Rosicrucians, Valentine Greatrakes, the 
magnetizers, Mesmer, the miracles wrought at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris, Loutherbourg the painter, are all familiar names to 
those who have given any attention to the history of human 
weakness. Nor must it be forgotten that many of these healers 
were doubtless sincere people, and certainly attracted the con- 
fidence of good and even great men. Greatrakes seems to be the 
most exact counterpart of this Dr. Newton; for we have, at any 
rate at present, no occasion to charge the American thaumaturgist 
with any conscious imposture. Contemporary testimony in 
abundance can be produced—that of Robert Boyle is conspicuous 
—as to the purity ot Greatrakes’s personal life and to the character 
of his motives. He was, and for aught we know or care Dr. New- 
ton may be, above suspicion; but what St. Evremond, a con- 
temporary witness of Greatrakes’s popularity and success, said two 
centuries ago, may well apply to the present day :—“ The blind 
fancied the light they did not see, the deaf imagined they heard, 
the lame that they walked straight, and the paralytic that they 
had recovered the use of their limbs. An idea of health made 
the sick for a while forget their maladies ; and imagination, which 


Young, the Unitarian . 
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was not less active in those merely drawn by curiosity than in the 
sick themselves, gave a false view to the one class from 
the desire of seeing, as it operated a false cure on the other 
from the strong desire to be healed.” To which sensible 
language must be added the indisputable fact that many affections 
of a nervous character are susceptible not only of moditication but 
of actual cure by a strong exercise of the will, as in Miss Fan- 
shawe’s case and the early Irvingite miracles, and the will can be 
acted upon equally by faith ina prophet’s command, a mesmerist’s 
eye and passes, a dough pill, stained water, or a chain of magne- 
tized Tinks, 

But to come to Dr. Newton at Swindon. He was, as we have 
said, introduced by the Unitarian preacher Mr. Young, who in his 
own person wasa living testimony to his friend’s powers. Mr. Young 
was, he does not say when, healed of a disease, he does not say 
what, but he does say where, to wit in America, which disease 
was of eleven years’ standing. Since this healing Mr. Young’s 
body, and not only his body but his brain, have been, he assures us, 
wonderfully strengthened, which certainly seems to show that his 
brain must, before Dr. Newton exercised his powers upon him, have 
been in an extremely shattered and weak hand rs Dr. Newton ap- 
peals to the very highest sanctions and aids, and these he confidently 
asserts have been given to him. Some of his Swindon audience 
appear to have considered these appeals what they stupidly called 
blasphemy, and threatened the apostle with the canal. We must say 
that his language, if not that of a maniac, is strong for a sane man. 
But then we are not quite sure whether Dr. Newton considers him- 
self as a man—a Messiah—amedium—a Forerunner—or a Paraclete. 
At the morning séance he only claimed to have received a prophet’s 
reward, “ the power and gift of healing” ; in the afternoon, which 
was also the after-dinner assembly, his supernatural qualifica- 
tions came out more unreservedly. He came before his audience 
as a “man of sorrows,” and certainly he produced an appalling 
list of sufferings. “ At five years old he became strangled; at 
eight a boy pushed a knife into his side to the handle; at eleven 
he became perfectly paralysed ; at eighteen he fell from the mast- 
head ; at nineteen he was thirty-six days on a wreck.” This succes- 
sion of afflictions may account for the present condition of his senses. 
He “has no vanity in his soul ”—an assurance not out of place, seeing 
that he attributes to himself every characteristic of that perfect 
humanity and Divine power which at other places than Swindon 
is usually restricted to One who is not Dr. Newton. Tle is only 
the “agent of Jesus,” and “ comes with tidings of peace and 
goodwill . . . itis the angel world that uses his body . . . 
he is the bright morning star . . . he has seen Jesus face to 
face, and Jesus has said many beautiful things to him that were 
left out of Scripture,’ and at Swindon they were produced, but 
we had rather not quote them. Not only does Dr. Newton heal, but, 
like those of the Saviour and the Apostle, his garments are endowed 
with healing powers. “It is just as well for you to touch my 
garment, or for you to bring a garment to be touched, as for the 
person to be healed to be here himself.” It is something of an 
anti-climax when the Doctor concluded this sublime, for of 
course it was not a profane or blasphemous, claim to be the 
ps par of the Divine influence, to find him perorating thus :— 

will now commence. I commence with a powerful perspiration ; 
it runs off me like water, and you will excuse me if I take off my 
coat.” Like those Scotch preachers who are said to be in especial 
favour with the people, “he swot at his work,” and we suppose 
sent round the reeking garment to diffuse odours and salutiferous 
influence over the crowded assembly. 

The annals of the Swindon healing are rather diversified ; and the 
method was such that we can quite understand that the profuse 
evaporation with which Dr. Newton commenced his labours on that 
hot evening last Sunday week was sensibly increased before he had 
done with the crowds—some two hundred and seventy or more— 
who passed under his active hands. His “general procedure,” 
says the local reporter, “ seemed to be to take the patient by the 


shoulders, smile at him and tell him to look pleasant, or to feel 


to love him.” By way of parallel passage the children will re- 
member the consistent smiler in the Book of Nonsense who was 
resolved to go on smiling till 

I soften the heart of that obdurate cow! 


But Dr. Newton can do something else than smile. He can smile 
and smile and be an athlete. “He then seemed to gather up his 
strength, clenched his hands, and flung them towards the patient, 
staring hard in the patient’s eyes, and made passes over the 

atient’s face or back, rubbed the patient’s eyes, put his hands 

ehind his ears, told the patient in cases of deafness to blow 
his nose, and himself occasionally blew in the patient's eyes.” 
Speaking for ourselves, we candidly own that under manipulations 
and pulling and hauling of this sort, administered by a burly 
medicine man described as “short, thickset and powerfully built,” 
and perspiring copiously all the time, we should, we suspect, 
forget all about our complaints and proclaim a perfect cure, if for 
no other reason than to escape from the healer’s sudorific presence 
and energetic poking as rapidly as possible. At Swindon, as 
might be conjectured, Dr. Newton made several hits, many misses. 
Where there was no faith there was no healing. A man with his 
eye knocked out could be made nothing of—“ there was an organic 
difficulty.” A man who had an ulcer in his stomach was told to 
wear alum in his pocket, which with all the old women in the 
country has long been a well-known charm for “ rheumatiz.” A 
lady said to be suffering from nervousness, not an uncommon 
euphemism for vile temper, came down laughing, and was pro- 
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nounced cured “amidst a volley of cheers and applause,” in which 
we dare say her husband joined. One blind man’s eyes were 
anointed with spittle; the results of this act of healing are not 
recorded, except the very palpable one of its atrocious blasphemy, 
A young man was pronounced “ perfectly cured ” after pluckin 
Dr. Newton’s sleeve, but he had the cruel frankness to say “ therg 
was nothing the matter with him; he only wanted to get 
out, for he was hungry.” <A paralytic young man was twice 
operated upon; but the attempts resulted in a perfect failure 
and the Doctor ordered warm water to be poured down the 
patient’s back—a very unspiritual and vulgar form of therapeutics, 
But the patients are their own best recorders ; one says in writing, 
and in reply to the question “ Are you better ?’’ put to each in 
the chapel vestry, “ He’s done it good”; and others deliver y 
various testimonies such as these:—“Can’t say that I am’ 
“Werry much improved ”—“ Oh, yes !”—“No better "—“T m 
test it”—“I feel better already ”—“ Feel rather better; but 
can’t tell about lasting Well; I can’t find much relief” 
“Yes, sir’—“Stop till night a deal better "—“No 
better Yes, a lot” —“ No cure ”—“ Perfectly right Can't 
say I am”—“I don’t know ”—“ Upon my word I fancy I be; 
haven't had time to tell” — Feel it has easied_me”—*Stop till 
winter ”"—“Can’t say Open question”—“ Wait and 
“ Much better ””— Much the same.” 

This is all very well at Swindon, which isa dull place, and where 
Dr. Newton might spend a good deai of his curative processes in 
mending the cookery of the refreshment-rooms at the station and 
the manners and deportment of the young women who preside at 
the counters, but we protest against this sort of thing in London, 
Miracles must be strictly prohibited in a very large population, 
They were prohibited in Paris on a well-known occasion. The 
police have quite enough to do with other social evils; and we 
should not be much more afraid of the revival of the sweating 
sickness than of the appearance of a sweating healer of sickness, 
We are grateful to Dr. Newton for his love to the human race in 
general and his cures of English paralytics in particular, but if we 
might offer advice to an apostle and a familiar with angels we 
should be glad that his love were not so demonstrative—at least 
in warm weather, 


LUDIBRIUM VATICANUM. 


‘PYHE Council has more signally justified even than they could 
themselves have expected the name bestowed on it by some 
of its most eminent members. The first scene of the Vatican 
burlesque is rapidly drawing to a close. The outraged minority 
were hardly perhaps in a humour to appreciate the comic element 
in the disgraceful scene of Friday week. Yet, while they may 
well exclaim facit indignatio versum, it is difficult for an outsider, 
however strongly he may sympathize with their righteous anger, 
to avoid adding siswm teneatis amici? A more grotesque oa 
ody of an assembly calling itself C&cumenical, and_ profess 
ing to represent the Universal Church, it would be difficult 
to conceive. Our readers will be familiar by this time with 
the occurrences which brought the debate on infallibility to 
a premature and violent close, before forty of the intending 
speakers, including some of the first leaders of the Opposition, 
and notably Bishops Strossmayer and —— had had the 
opportunity of opening their lips. Bishop Maret, one of 
the most learned, but also one of the most temperate and stu- 
diously courteous, of the anti-infallibilists, was on his legs, 
when Cardinal Bilio, the Pope’s particular favourite and successor 
in petto, “shamefully interrupted him,” as the telegram in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung words it. Immediately, by a preconcerted plan, 
which it is impossible to doubt must have received the previous 
sanction of Pius IX., 150 Fathers of the majority rose and 
vociferously demanded that the debate should be closed, saying 
with an exquisite naiveté that they were already “ sufficiently en- 
lightened.” And here we may observe in passing that the 
minority have partly themselves to thank for what occ 
They knew that it was provided, by the Regolamento intro 
duced some three months ago, that any ten Fathers could at 
any moment demand the immediate close of a debate. It is 
true that they protested at once against this and other equally 
obnoxious regulations of the new order of the day, but this, like 
all their other protests, was left unanswered. They ought in con- 
sistency to have declined, as Strossmayer vainly urged them to 
do, taking any further part in the proceedings of the Council 
till the new regolamento was withdrawn or changed, instead 
of waiting for the inevitable moment when it would be used 
against them. After the babyish display of ignorance and folly on 
the part of the infallibilist orators, and the unanswerable refuta- 
tions of their pet dogma from some of the most distinguished pre- 
lates and Caltaate in the Church, to which the Council had been 
constrained to listen for several days, they can hardly wonder 
that the astute wirepullers of the Curia should have felt the 
time for using it was fully come. But to return to the telegram. 
On the demand of the 150 ensued a scene of “ indescribable con- 
fusion.” The minority, who felt that the one weapon left in their 
hands, the power of speech, was being forcibly wrested from theit 
grasp, protested vigorously, but were of course overruled, or rather 
overwhelmed. The votes were taken, not orally, but by rising a 
sitting down—another point in the regolamento which they hi 
vainly protested against at the time—and the closing of the discus- 
sion was carried, as it could not fail to be, by a large majority. | * 
far infallibilism has triumphed, not by the force of ogic of its 
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tes, but by their strength of lw And the Civilta happily 
by with its habitual suavity, and 
parently with special reference to the Archbishop of Paris and 
Bishop Maret, in the famous pamphlet Ce gui se passe au Concile, 
that “folly vies with infamy and passion verges on madness,” and 
that “the moderate Catholics are more pernicious to the cause of 
God than the sworn enemies of Christianity.” |Montalembert 
and Lacordaire would have been a little shocked to be assured by 
the Pope’s choice organ that they were worse enemies of God than 
Tom Paine or Robespierre or Voltaire. 

A protest against the arbitrary procedure of June 3, signed by 
more than a hundred of the Opposition bishops, has been presented 
to the Pope. According to the Mémorial Diplomatique—which, 
however, it must be remembered, has frequently been the channel 
of inaccurate information purposely supplied from official circles 
jn Rome—His Holiness promised them that there should be entire 
freedom in discussing the detailed articles of the Schema, and on 
the strength of this promise they consented to continue their at- 
tendance in the Council, while still maintaining their protest. It 
js not easy to understand this account of the matter, for to engage 
in a discussion of the details of the Schema would be implicitly to 
admit the principle of Papal infallibility on which it is based. 
And it is to this principle that the minority are opposed. If the 
yersion of the story given by the Mémorial is correct, which we 
are inclined to doubt, they would have been wiser to adhere to 
their original intention of refusing to take any further part in the 
Council, after the violent infringement of its rights and free- 
doms on June 3. It may seem hardly worth while now to re- 
vert to the details of the suppressed debate. Still it will have at 
least an historical interest, though it is not to be allowed any 
weight in the immediate decisions. The Opposition had through- 
out been gaining in confidence and in moral and even numerical 
strength, and the predicted apostacies have not taken place. On 
the contrary, “ inopportunists” were turning into professed 
assailants of the dogma. The most eminent among them, and one 
of the most influential German bishops, Ketteler of Mayence, 
after many not very dignified oscillations, declared himself at 
last unequivocally in a speech directed pointedly not only against 
the definition but the truth of the new dogma. Yet the Arch- 
bishop of Paris had already reminded the assemblage, with bitter 
emphasis, and to the infinite disgust of the Court party, which has 
all along strenuously denied what is nevertheless perfectly noto- 
rious—that the definition of Papal infallibility was not a reason, 
but the one and sole reason, for summoning the Council. Veuillot 
had indeed already said as much in the Univers, but the English 
Weekly Register, which never seems quite to know its own mind 
from one week to another, politely observed in its last impression 
that the divinity of the Church was sufficiently proved by 
the fact of its surviving such journals as the Univers and the Tablet. 
Margotti’s organ, the Unita Cattolica, informed its readers on 
May 24, with that happy faculty for the transposition of affirmatives 
and negatives which has throughout distinguished the whole Ultra- 
montane press, that “ the Opposition was decreasing daily, and the 
power of the Holy Ghost beginning to work”; adding that “we 
must have a Pope who can daily teach, anathematize, and define 
infallibility, and whose words no Catholic can call in question ””—a 
happy prospect for the “heretics.” For on that very day, May 24, 
Dr. Manning had occupied nearly the whole of the sitting of the 
Council with an elaborate speech, not to prove the new dogma— 
“the time for scientific arguments is past now ”’—but to denounce 
all who rejected it as “ heretics.” He was considerate enough to 
decline stating absolutely whether they had yet technically in- 
curred anathema, but heretics they undoubtedly were, and must 
be excommunicated the moment the dogma is carried, unless 
they recant. Bishop Clifford, who spoke in reply, appears to 
have denounced not only the dogma as false, but its ardent 
champion as dishonest in his vindication of it. Clearly one danger 
which the Opposition had to dread is at an end. The time for 
compromise is past. If the minority are not too strong by this 
time to be hoodwinked by any subtle contrivances such as the in- 
termediate formulas proposed by Mermillod and others, the majo- 
nity are too angry and too insolent to offer them now. Matters 

be brought at least to a definite issue, and that is always an 
advantage. Even the Vicars Apostolic, the Pope’s own creatures, 
have signed a memorial against the definition, to the unspeakable 
disgust of the Roman Ultramontane organs, which contemptuously 
aay them as “questi Vicari che mangiano il pane del Santo 
The fact is that the coup perpetrated in Council on June 3 
Was quite as much a confession of weakness as an effort of supe- 
Nor strength. Not only the logic of the debate, but the logic of 
facts was going terribly against the Curia. The facts they could not 
alter, but they could at least s the arguments. ‘The three 
great Powers of the Continent, while declining any further interfer- 
ence with the Council, have in various ways significantly indicated 
their attitude in view of the projected results. Nor is it only the 
Governments that are aguinst the favourite scheme of the Curia. 
They know well enough what is the moral value of their episcopal 
majority. They know that the 200 Opposition bishops —for 
the Opposition ‘counts now over 200 votes—are not only in all 
Intellectual qualifications immeasurably superior to the noisy 
crowd of infallibilist partisans, but that they represent more 
than half the Catholic population of the world. Of the five or 
six hundred bishops of the majority, 300 are dependent on the 
ree for their daily food and lodging. Some i1o are titular 

ops with no dioceses, and represent nobody but them- 


selves, and these have been created wholesale, to swell the 
Government majority, since the Council was summoned, each of 
them neutralizing the vote of an Archbishop of Paris or Vieuna; 
the sixty-two bishops of the Papal States represent a smaller 
population than that of many single dioceses of France or Ger- 
many. It has been roughly calculated that, on an average, one 
infallibilist vote represents about 140,000, and one Opposition 
vote about 500,000 Catholics. And even of these bishops it may 
be doubted whether many really wish for the dogma who do 
not flatter themselves, as the Italian and Spanish prelates are 
said to do, that Papal infallibility may be serviceable for increas- 
ing or preserving their revenues. Then, again, the personal in- 
fluence of the Pope counted for something at the opening of the 
Council, and many irresolute or wavering bishops were unwilling 
to thwart the wishes of “ the good and amiable Pius,” though they 
had little liking for the dogma. All that is changed now. Pius 
has so discounted his popularity during the last six months, that 
many who once spoke of him with affectionate reverence can hardly 
now conceal their intense personal dislike, not to use a stronger 
word. His persistent partisanship, which passes all bounds of 
decorum, his habit of commending all infallibilist prelates and 
writers and denouncing their opponents, his systematic efforts, by 
the help of the Univers and the Paris and Munich Nunciatures, to 
stir up the diocesan clergy against their bishops wherever the 
latter belong to the minority, and, above all, his indecent attack 
on Montalembert before he was yet cold in his grave, have left an 
impression which Pius cannot hope to outlive. In this, as in most 


other respects, the strategy of the Court of Rome has been strangely" 


at fault throughout the whole business, 

In truth, to summon a Council at all at this moment with 
a view to carrying the dogma was a conspicuous mistake. 
For the last half century, ever since the Catholic reaction 
which followed on the French Revolution came into full 
swing, Ultramontanism has been stealthily but steadily gain- 
ing the ascendency throughout Roman Catholic Europe. The 
chief leaders of the reaction, De Maistre and Lamennais, 


were fervent Ultramontanes, though the latter died a pro- 


fessed unbeliever. The altered relations of Church and State in 
Continental countries, and even the diminution of ecclesiastical 
property in some of them, helped on the movement by making 
its clergy more dependent on Rome. It was the avowed desire of 
Napoleon I. that the Pope should rule the Church absolutely, 
ok the Emperor rule the Pope, and he did his best to provide 
for this in his Coneordat with Pius VII. But secular statesmen 
are seldom a match for ecclesiastics in matters of this kind. With 
the deposition of Napoleon the second part of his scheme of course 
fell through ; the Curia took good care to preserve the first to 
the best of their ability, and the arbitrary power of the Pope 
over his own clergy, especially in France, was never greater 
than during the last fifty years. But the snake of Liberal 
Catholicism was scotched without being killed. It would have 
been wiser to wait another twenty years before summoning a 
General Council to give it its coup de grace. But Pius IX., who 
believes himself the special favourite of the Virgin and the 
chosen organ of the Holy Ghost, was bent on having this 
brightest jewel added to his own tiara. It has now transpired 
that not only was the Council Hall in St. Peter's selected 
for the very reason of its acoustic unfitness for debating—“ we 
don’t want debates but decrees,” as Mgr. Nardi observed— 
but there was a further reason. The Pope’s throne is so placed 
that by a judicious arrangement of day and hour the full 
radiance of the sunbeams may be made to fall full upon him 
as he proclaims to the world amid the crash of all the bells 
of Rome and the cannon of St. Angelo, transfigured with the 
glory of another Tabor, the revelation of his own apotheosis. 
At the coronation of Charles X. of France doves were let fly into 
the church, and it is suggested that a dove, well trained for 
its part beforehand, may be made to hover above the head of 
Pius IX..in visible token of the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Perhaps to our readers this may sound somewhat profane; we 
can only say the profanity is not ours. Many must have seen the 
picture, painted by his own order, in the Vatican, where the Pope is 
defining the Immaculate Conception with the rays of supernatural 
glory streaming from the Virgin Mother on his brow. And this 
brings us back to our point. If Pius was bent on defining his 
own infallibility, it would have been wiser to follow up the 
example, set for the first time in Church history in the case of 
the Immaculate Conception, and to have defined it by Papal 
authority in the midst of a brilliant assembly of obsequious bishops, 
but without the cumbrous and dangerous machinery of a Council. 
Had the bishops been summoned to Rome, as they have been two 
or three times during the present pontificate, to swell a gorgeous 
pageant, and then suddenly called on to affirm by acclamation 
the first article of the Jesuit creed, there might have been sup- 
pressed murmurs of discontent, but there would have been no 
time or opportunity for organized opposition beforehand, and 
it would have been tenfold more difficult to organize it after 
the act was done. As it is, Papal infallibility has been 
put on its trial before the public for the last two years, and 
the evidence has gone terribly against it. One by one the 
most learned and distinguished Catholics in every country of 
Europe have come forward with their indictment, and hundreds 
of bishops and thousands of the Roman Catholic clergy and 
laity, who were ready enough before to acquiesce vaguely in 
a doctrine they had never examined and knew to be the dominant 
view in their Church, have now been compelled, often unwillingly, 
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to sift its claims, and still more unwillingly to reject it. There 
were not above a dozen or two of bishops prepared decisively to 
oppose the dogma even when they arrived at Rome in last 
December ; there are now some two hundred. Whether or not 
the farce is played out to its natural conclusion, and the dogma 
forced through the Council over the heads of the recalcitrant 
Opposition, and solemnly proclaimed on St. Peter's Day as 
the latest revelation from above, the belief in infallibility has 
received a more fatal blow than it has had since Aquinas first 
falteringly inserted it, on the exclusive testimony of forged author- 
ities, in the theological system of the Schools of Latin Chris- 
tendom. 

The Ultramontane organs will of course reply that anyhow the 
‘dogma will be carried, and that is all they care for. Certainly we 


-shall not contradict them. It very aly will be, though there 


are still those behind the scenes who think that it will not. It is 
more than possible that the arbitrary tyranny of the Curia is 
not a little mixed up with fright; and it is quite conceivable 
that they may shrink back at the last moment from the public 


. scandal of from 150 to 200 Non placets—even 100 Non placets 


would be scandal enough—in a Solemn Session of the Council, and 


~in presence of the Pope himself. Only within the last week or 
.two a Latin treatise has appeared under the title Observationes 


Quadam de Infallibilitatis Ecclesie Subjecto, understood to be 


from the pen of Cardinal Rauscher, and which repeats, in 


shorter compass, almost the whole argument of “Janus” 
against the dogma, and the fraudulent policy by which it was 
first introduced and subsequently fostered in the Church, not 
omitting a merciless exposure of the errors and contradictions 


- of various popes. When cardinals take to writing in this style, 


the rashest of Papal partisans can scarcely fail to have their 
misgivings. And it is hard to say whether it would be most 


‘humiliating to the advocates of the obnoxious doctrine to have 


to withdraw it at the last moment, and thus confess—for they 
have taken care to insist themselves that its withdrawal would 


“be a confession—that it is no doctrine at all, but at best a mere 


private opinion; or to encounter the almost inevitable con- 
sequences of persisting in the teeth of the whole intellectual 
flower of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, representing more than 


. half the entire body of their Church, 


MR. FORSTER AT BRADFORD. 


HE inhabitants of Bradford, or rather the fraction of them 
represented by last Saturday's deputation to Mr. Forster, are 
very indignant that the “ national effort to wipe away a great and 


-constantly increasing source of danger to the community ” should 


be delayed by any preliminary inquiries, and are equally resolved 
to delay the effort in question + every means in their power 
unless it is made exactly in the way they like best. Considering 
that the declared object of the Education Bill is to supply educa- 
tional deficiencies wherever they are found to exist, it seems not 
unreasonable that the first step in the process as applied to any 

iven parish should be to ascertain whether they exist or not. 

his, however, is not the view taken at Bradford. A certain 
Mr. Pilcher, who had the charge of this part of the attack, ob- 


‘jected to any delay whatever, partly because he preferred to take 


tor granted that educational destitution prevails everywhere, and 


, or because the particular course prescribed in the Bill would 


ead to the removal of a good many deficiencies by the extension 
of denominational schools. There is a section of extreme Liberals 
which seems inclined to deal by the Education Bill as a small sec- 
tion of extreme Conservatives dealt by the Irish Land Bill. They 
profess to accept it in principle, and then in Committee they 
support amendments which are utterly inconsistent with that 
— “Tt is our earnest wish,” said Mr. Pilcher, “that 

enominational schools shall be lessened more and more instead of 
increased.” In that case he had better withdraw his confidence 
from Mr. Forster and plump at the next election for Mr. Miall. 
The leading feature of the Government measure is to abstain from 
interfering with denominational schools any further than is neces- 
sary for the extension of primary education over the whole country, 
and we agree with Mr. Pilcher that one of its indirect results will 
be greatly to augment their numbers. We suspect, however, that 
he has not taken much pains to forecast the results of a measure 
framed, as he would like to see the Education Bill framed, with 
the direct purpose of lessening their numbers. A Bill of this de- 
scription would be a simple challenge to the managers of every 
denominational school in the kingdom, and they would probably 
respond to it by making the Bill adead letter. In country parishes 
where there is only one school the manager would only have 
to refuse a conscience clause, and the Education Department would 
be at once compelled to insist on the formation of a School Board 
and the establishment of a new school. We doubt whether Mr. 
Pilcher himself would not retreat in dismay from the task thus 
marked out. To compel a number of farmers to levy a rate for 
the purpose of supplying an educational deficiency which need 
never have existed had not the Government, in deference to Mr. 
Pilcher, thrown to the winds all notions of compromise, and dared 
the Denominationalists to do their worst, would be to generate 
dissatisfaction all over the country. The Education-rate would 
take the place of the Malt-tax as the farmer’s favourite griev- 
ance. In country districts by far the larger part of the edu- 
cational plant belongs to the Church of England, and to make the 


whole of this useless for the purposes of the Government m 
would be to lay the burden of replacing it upon the rural rate. 
payers. If these were mainly Dissenters, it may oe that they woulq 
cheerfully tax themselves rather than have the Educational Bill 
cast in its present form, and the number of denominational schools 
increased. Mr. Pilcher, though a citizen of Bradford, may haye g 
profound knowledge of country Dissenters, but we venture to think 
that he has a very limited knowledge of country farmers who are not 
Dissenters. Let us try to conceive the light in which, if hig 
efforts were successful, he would appear to this latter class, 
the parish of Whiteacre there are 250 children within the schoo} 
age, of whom 15 are Dissenters, or, more accurately, have Dissenting 
parents. There is ample accommodation for the whole 250 jp 
the Church school, and the managers are quite ready to work the 
conscience clause honestly, and to protect the minority of ; 
from proselytism in all its form. In this parish, therefore, the Bil 
will not come into operation at all. There is no want of school 
accommodation, and no need of an education rate. All this is on 
the assumption that the Bill is passed in its present form—the 
form which displeases Mr. Pilcher because it is too favourable to 
denominational schools. Let us vary the hypothesis by sup. 

osing that the Cabinet has called Mr. Pilcher into counsel, and 

as framed the Bill in a spirit of avowed hostility to deno. 
minational schools. In that case the Whiteacre managers would 
be told that, besides accepting a conscience clause, theymust un. 
dertake not to teach the catechism even to children whog 

arents wish them to learn it; or, if it is allowed to be taught 
in the schoolroom, it must not be in school hours, or by the regular 
school teacher. The managers answer that in that case they prefer 
maintaining the school out of their own resources, and dismiss. 
ing the fifteen Dissenting children; and accordingly the friendly 
relations which have hitherto subsisted between them and the Edu. 
cation Department are at once severed. As a consequence of this, 
the inspector reports that there is no public elementary school in 
Whiteacre, and the Education Department informs the farmer 
that they must elect a School Board and levy an education rate, 
The whole of this trouble and expense will have to be incurred 
for the benefit of fifteen children, who, if the Government had not 
declared war against denominational schools, would have gone on 
being educated in the Church school, with no danger to their 
Nonconformist principles, and with perfect satisfaction to their 
Nonconformist parents. Will the farmers of Whiteacre be likely 
to have much friendly feeling towards an Education Bill of this 
type, or to work it with even that minimum of goodwill without 
which the best-drawn measure is apt to remain a dead letter? 
We recommend Mr. Pilcher, before he makes up his mind to 
oppose every scheme which encourages denominational schools, to 
consider a fittle more carefully what would be the effect of a 
scheme which discouraged them. 


It is fair to the deputation to say that so long as they kept of 
the religious difficulty they showed to more advantage. In the 
abstract we fully agree with them that the permissive compulsion 
sanctioned by the Bill is a very undesirable compromise. But 
the real question after all is, would the country have stood any 
more stringent enactment on the subject? Mr. Forster feels con- 
vinced that it would not, and though of course it is possible that 
Mr. Forster may be mistaken, and that public opinion has moved 
more rapidly than he thinks in the direction of compulsory 
education, it is also to be remembered that the Government have: 
more opportunities of coming to a sound conclusion upon such 4 
point as this than can possibly be enjoyed by any individual 
or association, and that up to this time the belief of the Govem- 
ment that the attempt to make compulsion universal would 
evoke an amount of opposition against which it would b 
hopeless to contend has remained unshaken. If this is true, the 
choice virtually lies between permissive compulsion and no com- 
pulsion. The Bradford deputation seem to think that as between 
these two it would be better to have none at all. We ar 
not prepared, however, to forego the gradual education in the 

rinciple which will be secured by leaving those local author- 
ities who favour its adoption to carry it out within their own 
jurisdiction. It must be admitted that compulsion thus enacted 
will be excluded from many of the places in which it is most 
wanted. But against this disadvantage may be set the compensa- 
tion that it will only be applied under favourable conditions. If 
compulsion had been made at once universal, it would have had 
to be worked in many instances by unwilling hands, eager t0 
accept and even suggest excuses for non-attendance, and reluctant 
to inflict penalties even in cases where they had been most justly 
incurred. It is at least conceivable that if this composite result 
were to be presented to the nation, it would be regarded witha dis- 
favour which might be dangerous to the continuance of the system; 
and at all events the spectacle of so many failures would have 
operated as a direct encouragement to those who hold that, the 
next best thing to no compulsion is a compulsion which is strictly 
inoperative. Upon the question whether the School Boards in 
towns shall be elected by the Town Councils or by the rate- 
yers, the arguments are more equally balanced. On the whole, 
owever, the advantage seems to lie with the Government pro- 
vision, though it might probably be modified without any mates 
rial injury to the Bill. 


— 
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AYRTON AT KENSINGTON. 


E confess that we have underrated Mr. Ayrton’s genius for 
W making himself disagreeable. We have long appreciated, 
and we hope done justice to, his apuhy for inventing and per- 
fecting annoyances in the discharge o his official duties. We had 
however still to learn that in his burning Ishmaelitism he was ready 
to take up projects bequeathed to him by his predecessors, and 

‘st which he had during his long and dreary career of dema- 
e never ceased to carp, and, as soon as he realized that they 
were generally unacceptable, to force them on with all the pound- 
ing pertinacity of his obstinate nature. Of all the objects of his con- 
temptuous criticism during his senatorial nonage none was more 
frequently handled than South Kensington and all its belongings, 
sometimes in season and far more frequently out of season. Occasion- 
ally we were amused at the zest with which he denounced the as- 
sumption and ssiveness which have characterized that under- 
ing from the beginning, but most frequently it was manifest that 
Mr. Ayrton proclaimed himself the enemy of the Museum, and of 
the Science and Art Department, on account of its merits and not of 
its shortcomings—not because he wished to temper the royal attri- 
butes of the House of Cole with constitutional safeguards, but 
because it was after all, with all its faults, an institution set up 
with the ostensible purpose of fostering art and furthering science. 
Of South Kensingtonism quintessential, void of science and of 
art, and rank with job, the type and climax is the Albert Hall, 
that monstrous cross between the Colosseum and a Yorkshire pie, 
warranted to do honour to the Prince Consort’s memory by the 
variety of the entertainments provided and by the abundant 
dividend promised to its shareholders out of the problematic 
traffic in its inferior and unsold sittings. The public, to do it 
justice, has troubled itself mighty little about the inside of the 
Tall either in its artistic or its financial character; the circle of 
those compelled to buy boxes is limited, ashamed, and taciturn, and 
the outsiders are too happy at their escape to show a dangerous exul- 
tation. The external aspect of the big pile is quite another matter, 
for with all the ingenuity of the Department it was impossible to 
make general London pay for staring at it, and it has accordingly 
become an object of general attention. The feeling which it has 
most commonly excited has been regret at the injury which its 
protuberant proximity inflicts upon the graceful and aspiring 
proportions of the Albert Memorial. The possibly fanciful but 
certainly sparkling and elaborate shrine has from the first suffered 
from the il-judging sentiment which dictated its being ee in 
acorer, out of regard to the associations of the Exhibition of 
1851. But it was at least happy in shining on a compara- 
tive solitude, and not being overwhelmed by the superior 
bulk of any adjacent mass of matter. The Hall rose and 
this consolation vanished, except for one consideration, that 
there still existed an a screen of vigorous young trees 
which promised to expand till they Sonnet an appropriate 
background for the monument, and a fence against the offensive 
obtrusiveness of its overgrown neighbour. 


Such was the occasion on which the incorruptible Tribune was 
invited to give evidence of his Spartan virtue. Pigeon-holed 
somewhere in Whitehall Place was a scheme involving a recast- 
ing of the five hundred yards’ length of the Kensington highway be- 
tween the Hall and the Memorial, the removal of the protective 
belt of trees, and the formation of a new and more northernly 
line of road, to the loss of Hyde Park and to the gain of the 
Albert Hall and of some neighbouring properties. It is difficult to 
say whether the artistic, the practical, or the financial evils of the 
plan were most glaring. The artistic objection comprised the trans- 
plantation, and —— the destruction, of the trees, and the forcible 
juxtaposition of two incongruous buildings in one span of laid-out 
garden ground. The practical aspect of the matter involved the 
violation of the understanding which has long prescribed that the 
area of the public Royal parksis never to be diminished except for 
= urgent reasons, while the enormity of the financial job was 
such as to stagger the most convinced believers in Ayrtonian assur- 
ance, 


If it had been merely proposed to make a present of the site of 
the disused strip of road to that mysterious body the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, the whole transaction would 
have been simply a lavish waste of property almost unexampled 
since the dotations heaped by Charles II. upon his charmers. Bat 
the pretence of making that Commission pay for its acquisition at 
4 price so ridiculously below the real value of the ground that mul- 
tiplication, and not addition, was needed to show the difference, 
Was an act of ~~ hypocrisy which has deeply stirred public 
indignation. By the side of this job the incidental advantage 
tossed to the adjacent proprietors hardly merits notice. Every 
one can perceive that they are only tricked out to be swallowed 
up by omnivorous South Readughes. The House of Commons, 
to do it Justice, promptly appreciated the device, and emphatically 
condemned it in its totality, while in form it only opposed the 
Constitution of the Committee to which it was proposed to refer 
the Bill. Any official but our First Commissioner would have 
taken the hint and bolted the affront. But the member for the 
Tower Hamlets is not as other officials are, and after the recess 

€ fight is to be renewed upon another motion for an enlarged 

ommittee. If this device succeeds, which we cannot believe, the 
unholy alliance of Ayrton and South Kensington will have gained a 
victory which it wi be difficult to retrieve, especially since these 
ig8 possess an Importance even more ominous than that 


which attaches to their own naked enormity. They have been 
entered upon in connexion with schemes already brewing at the 
opposite end of the Horticultural Gardens, in reference to that 
Lritish Natural History Museum which has come conveniently to 
the aid of Mr. Lowe and of the Commissioner as their excuse for 
wriggling out of the promises given by so many Governments 
to the National Gallery. The question of the necessity for this 
Museum, and of the site most convenient for its construction, was 
worked out by Lord Elcho’s Hungerford Bridge Committee of last 
year. Professor Owen and Professor Huxley, widely differing in 
their views upon its internal arrangement, agreed on pressing for 
its immediate construction, and they were also of the same 
mind in proposing the space upon the Thames Embankment 
between Charing Cross and Waterloo Bridges, alike on account of 
its proximity to the existing Museum, and as a central spot easily 
accessible to vast masses of the population to whom the collec- 
tions would form an object of innocent wonder and amusement, if 
not of instruction. Even Mr.Cole accepted the site without a 
murmur, while all persons insisted on the gain to the architec- 
tural decency of the riverside quarter which would accrue from 
the construction of a large and stately building to mask the South- 
Eastern Railway shed. ‘The feeble protests of innocent philanthro- 
pists who grudged the absorption of so much tumbling ground, 
meet for the pastimes of city Arabs, were the only voices 
heard in opposition to the plan. On one point there was ab- 
solutely identity of opinion, and that was that the distant 
wilderness at Brompton lavishly purchased some years since by 
Mr. Gladstone when Chancellor of the Exchequer, while it was 
still encumbered with that Exhibition building for which 
Parliament refused to pay, was wholly out of the question 
for the Natural History Cdisthasn:vaieste as they would be alike 
from the old Museum, with its unrivalled library of reference, 
and from the most populous quarters of the town. In face of 
this unanimity of conviction we have lately read that it is in con- 
templation to banish the new Museum to that remote spot, and 
with the experience which we possess of the artistic capacities of 
our present rulers one cannot Eadie the story. How far the 
defeat which Mr. Ayrton is sure to sustain upon the Kensington 
Road will modify the obnoxious project we cannot say. However, 
we urge this consideration as an additional incentive not to allow 
that job to reach maturity. The Lords’ Committee has rejected 
the station which was ty disfigured the roadway of Queen 
Victoria Street, and the Commons are bound to show their repent- 
- for ever having allowed that monstrous project to pass their 
ouse, 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND MR. DISRAELI. 


OITY-TOITY! What a row! Mr. Disraeli has, so 
Mr. Goldwin Smith says, called Mr. Goldwin Smith “a 
social parasite,” and Mr. Goldwin Smith, by way of retort, calls 
Mr. Disraeli “a stingless coward.” And we are informed that 
on some previous occasion Mr. Goldwin Smith saluted Mr. Disraeli 
as “a statesman of easy virtue,” whereupon Mr. Disraeli retorted 
by characterizing his opponent as “ that wild man.” All this is 
very amusing—tor people will be amused by gross personalities—to 
the world of bystanders, but by no means so amusing to the friends 
of these masters in polite literature and in the art of unpolite 
vituperation. The friends both of Mr. Smith and Mr. Disraeli will 
mutter the old line— 


‘Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 


There is not much to be sure of Atticus in either the ex- 
Cabinet Minister or in the ex-Oxford Professor, but there is 
much for those who value the reputation of public men to 
be ashamed of. Passing by their previous encounters — in 
which, as it seems, Mr. Goldwin Smith began the bad habit of 
calling names—there is this to be said of the past, that 
both the Premier and the Professor put their names to 
their strong talk. On the present occasion the Right Honour- 
able novelist fired the first shot, by stigmatizing his old foe 
under the thin transparent veil of a scarcely disguised fiction. 
This was execrable taste on the part of the author of Lothair, and 
we said so at the time the puny sarcasm was laynched. The taunt 
was, in addition to its other element of being very undignified, 


eminently inapplicable, for Mr. Goldwin Smith has as little of 


the parasite in him as any man alive, But Mr. Disraeli applied 
it because parasite is not a very common word, and in composing 
Lothair the word got into favour with Mr. Disraeli, and he has 
applied it to two or three people in his novel. Now had Mr. 
Goldwin Smith been blessed with that common sense which is 
sometimes divorced from genius, or had he listened to that 
prudence which he not unfrequently neglects, although it is 
not absent from his character, he would have let the matter 
alone. Had he been on the spot, he would have seen that his 
friends were keensighted enough to see Mr. Disraeli’s egregious 
blunder and active enough to resent it, as they have abundantl 

done. Up to last Tuesday everybody felt that Mr. Goldwin Smit 

had been treated in a very unbecoming way, but they knew also 
that it was not for Mr. G. Smith to vindicate himself. Let 
others do it, as others had indeed done it amply. Mr. G. Smith 
ought by this time to know that there is nothing so 
ridiculous as to fit on a fool’s cap which a spiteful 
foe presents to you. Mr. Goldwin Smith made exactly that 
false move which Mr. Disraeli wanted him to make, sides, 
Mr. Disraeli might avail himself of what certainly is the method, 
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good or bad, of Lothair. His satire—for it is a mere satire— 
contains personal sketches, but every one of them is, and is not, a 
portrait. Not a single character which at first we take for a 
photograph but is checked and modified by some inconsis- 
tent details which prevent the original from appropriating it. 
The cardinal is half Wiseman half Manning; Lothair is only 
half a “certain noble marquis”; Crecy House is and is not 
the Duke of Sutherland’s palace; and so the anonymous 
Oxford Professor might—so Nir. Disraeli might say—be Mr. 
Goldwin Smith as far as his American expatriation goes, and 
not Mr. Goldwin Smith as far as the “social parasite” goes. 
This extenuation on Mr. Disraeli’s part might or might not be 
true, but Mr. Goldwin Smith could not meet it. As it is, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has done what we regret to say is a very unwise 
thing. Mr. Disraeli was in the wrong—Mr. Goldwin Smith would 
not leave him there, and has put himself in a worse wrong. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith too has condescended to sputter and to talk incohe- 
rently. He says that Mr. Disraeli’s affront is “stingless,” and then 
he shows that he has been stung to the quick, and comes before the 
world with his face swollen, and evidently in great pain and agony. 
And worse, and more melancholy than all, he talks about ‘a coward,” 
and about Mr. Disraeli “ answering for his words.” This is what 
‘we mean by incoherent language; for we will not, we cannot, do 
Mr. Goldwin Smith the wrong of supposing that he really in- 
tended under any circumstances to threaten anything about 
a duel, or the possibility of calling Mr. Disraeli to account 
in the field. Mr. Goldwin Smith has not, we are sure, acclima- 
tized himself to revolvers and the bowie-knife, and therefore we 
had rather think that he is talking nonsense than threatening 
pistols. In fact, we had rather think nothing about this sad 
matter. The sooner we all forget it the better, and our regret is 
that there is anything connected with Mr. Goldwin Smith that we 
are glad to forget. Meanwhile, when in a very poor business like 
this one party forgets what is due to good taste and the other 
what is due to good sense, the cynical world is apt to laugh with 
the one and at the other. In this case we may regret, but cannot 
wonder, which way the laugh goes. 


THE TWO WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 


he Old Society, which has so long upheld the standard of 
water-colour painting, is not in strength this year. Its thirty 
Members and twenty-eight Associates have apparently been idle ; 
the drawings sent in are at least fifty below the average number. 
Yet perhaps after all these fifty-eight painters have not been indo- 
lent, but only discursive. That some among them are sufficiently 
zealous is proved by catalogues which record that within the year 
Mr. Collingwood Smith has exhibited thirty-eight drawings, Mr. 
Gastineau twenty-seven, Mr. Davidson twenty-eight, Mr. Small- 
field and Mr. Collingwood each twenty-two. This remarkable 
power of production shows that art is a manufacture, and that the 
artist himself is not so much a being that thinks as a machine that 
moves. It is the nature of a machine to multiply the same pattern, 
and it is the habit of the artist-mechanist to repeat the same idea. 
That the Exhibition of the Old Water-Colour Society is thus 
lowering its intellectual standard becomes but too obvious. It 
were well that no painter should paint unless he has something to 
say. Artists are too much like stump orators; nowadays speakers 
open their mouths, and painters turn out their colour-boxes, how- 
ever empty may be their pates. That genius should be com- 
pelled to exhibit itself once in every six months seems rather more 
than even strong intellects can sustain, ‘That the Old and the 
New Water-Colour Societies should open their Galleries twice in 
the year must engender the habit of serving up old materials and 
forcing upon the market undigested crudities. For these reasons 
we think it might be wise to consider whether the Winter Ex- 
hibitions of “sketches,” falsely so called, might not for one or 
more seasons be suspended. And yet we may be sure that so long 
as the system pays it will be persisted in, and that even to the 
prejudice of the Summer Exhibition. Accordingly the elder Asso- 
ciation has already given notice that “the Ninth Annual Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies by the members of this Society 
will be open to the public in November next.” Artists in these days 
ive themselves no rest; they do not even, like barristers, take a 
ong vacation; they sketch during their holidays. And this in- 
cessant grinding at the mill brings the free spirit of the painter 
down to the level of dead drudgery. The amazing quantity of 
work, good, bad, and indifferent, thus year by year turned out of 
hand, is assuredly detrimental to the best interests of art. And, 
to make matters worse, water-colour painters are now taking to 
oils. The number of Members and Associates of the two Water- 
Colour Societies who this year exhibit oil pictures in the Academy 
is wholly beyond precedent. The names of such exhibitors are 
as follows: — Messrs. Birket Foster, Alfred Hunt, Frederick 
Walker, J. W. Whittaker, Frederick Smallfield, J. D. Wat- 
son, E. H. Corbould, C. Green, G. G. Kilburne, R. Beavis, 
and A, C. Gow. We may add that three members of the 
Old Water-Colour Society and two of the New send drawings 
to the Academy. It can scarcely be doubted that these sixteen 
artists, by their divided allegiance, lessen their power to serve the 
several Societies to which they are primarily pledged. Such 
facts serve to explain how it happens that the drawings this year 
collected in Pall Mall are less in number and in importance than 
heretofore. Whether the causes in operation are permanent or 
merely temporary remains to be seen. It is scarcely to be sup- 


posed that two Societies, long prosperous and still strong, will 
consent to suffer loss through sheer supineness. The course to be 
taken in the future will need skilful steering ; the sails must be get 
to meet veering winds. 

The Old. Society has held sixty-six Exhibitions and the New 
Society thirty-six ; therefore by this time people in general know 
pretty much what to expect. We will seize, then, the points of 
special interest. In the first place, strange to say, interest attaches 
to a picture which is not present. At the private view we, jy 
common with others, were struck with the grandeur, the stro 
dramatic expression, of two undraped figures, “ Phyllis and Demo. 
phoon” (154), by Mr. Burne Jones. With astonishment, oq 
again entering the Gallery, we found that a large bull’s head 
Mr. Willis had driven poor “ Phyllis and Demophoon ” from thy 
walls. The case called for explanation. Some ladies, it ap 
—probably as diffident and retiring as those who agitate for the 
repeal of a certain Act—demanded that the picture should eithep 
be amended or removed. The case was made so serious that 
the President of the Society waited upon the artist, but 
without effect. To alter the picture would be an admission of 
wrong ; accordingly the picture was not altered, but with. 
drawn. This small comedy of errors may recall the time 
when an Archbishop is said to have required the Crystal Palace 
Company to order the immediate manufacture of a thousand 
fig-leaves. Such demands, whether made by bishops or ladies, 
are bad signs of the times. They seem to indicate that art is not 
valued for its own sake, that people’s minds are too frivolous tp 
contemplate beauty as beauty, and to receive a high work of the 
imagination simply as the expression of noble thought. The other 
drawings of Mr. Burne Jones, though far from faultless in point 
of art, sufficiently justify the purity and loftiness of his aim, 
“ Evening” (45), an ultra example of the artist’s mannerism, we 
incline to think a mistake. The colour is disagreeable, and the 
figure fails to float in mid-air. Balance and rhythmical harmony of 

roportion are needed when a figure is carried off its feet. John 

tibson, in his bas-relief of the Hours, succeeded in suspending 
the human form bird-like in air. We trust Mr. Jones will make 
another attempt ; he can afford to fail. Success in a high imagina- 
tive sphere is Bard to achieve, but it is worth the effort. “ Night” 
(136) follows as a sequel to “ Evening.” She stands draped in 
shadowy mantle, with inverted torch; the daisies at her feet are 
closed ; in the deep blue sky above the stars of night keep wateh, 
The picture suggests lines by Shelley and Longfellow. Another 
drawing, “ Beatrice” (14), is grand in colour; the figure has 
true medieval feeling. On the whole we accept as the artist's 
most mature and least eccentric effort “ Love disguised a9 
Reason” (64). What the painter has long aimed at he here reaches; 
he ceases to be inchoate and archaic, abnormal and unnatural; he 
satisties imagination without outrage on reason. In fact this 
composition combines the generic beauty of classic styles with the 
individual character of medieval manners. In colour it glows as 
an old illumination or as a church window. Mr. Burne Jones, it 
is supposed, seldom cares to look at nature, but he seems likely to 
get wiser as he grows older. 

Nothing that is new can be said of artists seen so often as Mr. 
John Gilbert, Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. Topham, and Mr. Carl 
Haag. The antecedents of these painters being known, what they 
will produce is also known. Others who have come more recently 
on the scene, such as Mr. Watson, Mr. Lundgren, Mr. Lamont, 
Mr. Smallfield, and Mr. Shields, have not done themselves justice 
on the present occasion. Faults, however, when committed in 
water-colours, are usually negative and innocuous as com 
with failings in oils; they commonly stop at harmless medio- 
crity. Yet not so inoffensive is the horror perpetrated by Mr. 
Shields under the somewhat strangely worded title, “ After the 
Storming—Extract from the Official Return; two Drummers 
killed, one wounded” (123). Here killed and wounded lie, more 
it would seem to excite laughter than commiseration ; the compo- 
sition is badly managed, the execution feeble, the colour hot and 
opaque. Mr. Walker is one of those members who, as we have said, 
incline to oils and the Academy. In fact “ Wayfarers” (209) 
here exhibited, has already been produced in oils, and it is inter- 
esting to note how finer qualities have been gained in this water- 
colour version. The sky is specially luminous; atmospheric light 
has been enhanced by contrast of deep-toned. browns in the wintry 
wood. Different in key of colour and mode of manipulation is 
“The Lace Maker” (243), by Mr. Alfred Fripp. Here the forms, a 
in nature under strong sunshine, are undefined by decisive outline; 
the artist gains brilliance; the colours sparkle as gems, and yet 
do not lie on the surface in spotty specks. Mr. Pinwell, who con- 
tributes the most remarkable drawing of the year—a drawing 
which, in fact, is said to have taken the whole year to produce— 
“The Elixir of Love” (114), departs from the old manners 
represented by Mr. Fripp, Mr. Haag, Mr, Topham, and Mr 
Gilbert. ‘The artist allies himself with the new phase of water- 
colour, tempera or body colour, which made its entrance into 
the Gallery on the election of Mr. Frederick Walker. The works 
of Mr. Pinwell have usually been more clever than agreeable; 
“the Pied Piper of Hamlin,” for example, exhibited a year g0 
was chargeable with eccentricity and extravagance. The artist 
has a mania for hot, opaque pigments, which he lays on whole- 
sale. ‘These are his faults, which apparently he cannot help. Om 
the other hand, his merits are distinguished. Tis figures have 
exceptional beauty, though sometimes grace is surrendered for 
grotesqueness. His composition too is beset by anomaly 
contradiction ; measured and symmetrical in parts, it is as a whole 
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and broken into isolated pieces. This crowd of love- 
stricken mortals is as a meeting of models, or like children in the 
market-place crying, We have piped unto you and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you and ye have not lamented. 
Mr. Pinwell has the rare merit of having something to say ; there 
is in his pictures much to find out; his themes wander away from 
the beaten track, his point of view is peculiar to himself. There 
have been painters, such as Tiepolo in Venice, who made it their 
poast that they were not as other men. The error into which 
artists fall who are gifted as Mr. Pinwell is that of mistaking 
eccentricity for genius, extravagance for creative originality. 

The “ New er now “the Institute,” wears its habitual 

Pseudo-high art and conventional poetry give nature no 
chance in the sublime creations of Mr. Tidey, Mr. Corbould, Mr. 
Guido Bach, Mr. Bouvier, and Mr. Warren. As a set-off we 

accept the naturalism and unadorned truth of small unpre- 
tending drawings by Mr. Gow, Mr. C. Green, Mr. H. B. Roberts, 
Mr. Mahoney, and M. Madou. The four contributions of the 
famous Belgian artist, M. Madou, long known for his water-colours 
—an art more cultivated on the Continent than is usually sup- 
—are well worthy of notice. M. Madou is president of a 
eo of Aquarellists who hold periodic exhibitions in Brussels. 
He appears in his native land as he here presents himself in the 
Institute, the disciple of Teniers and Ostade. M. Madou’s 
humour is less delicate than that of Wilkie ; his incidents, though 
seized with strong, rude hand, are not sustained with the dramatic 
action of Hogarth. This artist’s works are comparatively rare ; not 
one appeared in the Great Paris Exhibition ; we do not remember 
to have before met with as many as four in one place. The large 
mass of rubbish for which the elder members of “the Institute” 
are responsible is once more redeemed by the fresh products of 
the new-comers. Mr. Valentine Bromley and Mr. J. D. Linton 
by character and invention again distinguish themselves, and Mr. 
Jopling knocks the spectator down by tremendous colour evi- 
dently imported from Japan. The Institute displays its usual 
diversity in the way of landscape. Mr. Edmund Warren, unplea- 
santly opaque, is laborious of detail; and Mr. Hine, less cir- 
cumstantial, again makes himself supreme in sentiment. This 
artist’s drawings on Dorset Downs are delicious in colour, delicate 
in tone as were the sheep downs wherein Copley Fielding 
delighted. The harmonies educed out of unobtrusive yellows, reds, 

ens, and blues are exquisite and almost unexpected. 

These drawings by Mr. Hine in the Institute, and other works 
consonant in pictorial tone and poetic sentiment by Mr. Thomas 
Danby and Mr. George Fripp in the Old Society, cannot but make 
us feel how much we may lose by the threatened extinction of 
water-colour painting in its original purity. We hold it to be 
impossible to gain these shadowy shades, faint suspicions of 
colour, transient sunbeams, transparent imponderable atmospheres, 
in the gross, cumbrous vehicle of oil-paint. And even when an 
artist like Mr. Palmer boldly ventures upon opacity, superior 
brilliance and finer quality remain to the water medium. Yeta 
eomparison of Mr. Palmer’s “Curfew” in this Gallery with Mr. 
Walker’s “ Plough ” in the Academy, each glowing with intensest 
fire, would seem to show that methods and materials are as 
nought in the hands of masters. A musician changes his instru- 
ment, but does not part with his genius. Whether Mr. Holman 
Hunt can thus pass with impunity from canvas to paper becomes 
more than dubious in the presence of such abortive attempts as 
“Sunset at Chimaldici” (58) and “A Festa at Fiesole” (71). 
Here the eye must have been blinded by excess of light ; the vision 
is that of a kaleidescope; clouds may be mistaken for sheep, the 
sun for a wheel of fire let off at Cremorne. These phenomenal 
Pictures seem equally removed from nature and from art. 

Tn water-colour painting, as in most other departments of art, 
we have again to remark on the wide diversity of styles. At 
former periods there may have been greater excellence in some one 
direction, but at no time have painters been so numerous, man- 
ners so varied, or range of subjects so wide. This art indeed 
= be said to have taken possession of the entire circuit of life 

nature; supposed at one time to be circumscribed, it now 
teaches from the palace to the cottage, from the mountain and the 
forest to the desert and the shore. ‘The art itself may be regarded 
m some sort as the product of modern society; it is essentially a 
drawing-room art, a kind of cabinet style, fitted for boudoirs and 
in keeping with carpets. And these conditions prescribe its cha- 
Tacter and its limits. Accordingly, for the most part, it is less 
severe than decorative, less given to grandeur than to beauty. 
Cheerful in spirit and refined in taste, it is an art which men 

to have near them in their homes. ~ 


TWO NEW PLAYS. 


[TH short list of English dramatic authors has been lengthened 
by one name. The play called Zwo Roses has attained a 
Suecess which justifies the opening of the new theatre at which it 
18 performed, and ensures the confideuce of managers in future 
compositions of Mr. Albery. If we say that this author is an 
imitator of Mr. Robertson, we intend by saying so neither praise 
nor blame. His play is at any rate not so like the last play of 
Mr. Robertson as that play is like Mr. Robertson's last play but one. 
ithout determining the exact degree of imitation, it is fair to 
lr. Robertson to acknowledge that he has found the way both for 
folle and other writers to a new style of comedy, and if his 
wers seem likely to overtake him in this path it is because 


he has not made such efforts to keep his place as he did to gain 
it. The change which the Vaudeville Theatre has undergone by 
the production of a successful play goes far to prove that the 
Pn are kept away from theatres chiefly by their dulness. We 
o not say that Two Roses is a better play than M.P., and we do 
not say that it is a worse play; but we suggest that people 
who have —<! and time to spare—and there are many such— 
should see both plays and try to make up their minds 
which they prefer. They will thus do good to a con- 
siderable number of clever and painstaking actors and actresses, 
and they will do themselves no harm. They will probably ob- 
serve that both plays possess a good deal of the same kind of 
merit. Both are neatly written, and contain much pleasant satire 
of men and things with which we are all familiar. We think that 
Mr. Robertson rather fails in his last act, but Mr. Albery holds 
on strongly to the end. The presentation of a piece of plate to 
a gentleman whom we may venture to describe as an aristocratic 
Evangelical is both more new and more entertaining than the love- 
making amid which it is interpolated. It is invidious to make 
any distinction among a company who all do their parts well, but 
we must bestow a word of special praise upon the small boy who, 
under the inspection of two policemen, represents the Evangelical 
public who listen to the reading of the address which accompanies 
the presentation of the piece of plate. The small boy repre- 
sents the Evangelical public on the same principle as one man 
upon the stage represents an army. We only see this one 
small boy, but we are able to imagine that there are other 
small boys, and perhaps small girls and even their mothers, close 
at hand. Indeed the only reason against supposing that the small 
boys’ fathers are assisting in the demonstration is that, as far as 
we remember, there was no mention of any refreshment being 
supplied by the aristocratic Evangelical to his poorer brethren and 
sisters except tea and cake. It is to be feared that the small 
boys’ fathers, while admiring the Christian principles of their 
wealthy neighbour, would retain a wicked partiality for 
beer. But if it were possible for one person to be a 
host in himself, that small boy whom we saw represented 
the serious families whom we imagined. When the aristo- 
cratic Evangelical, in returning thanks for the honour done to 
him, mentioned that he was going away, the small boy broke 
out into a transport of enthusiasm which was wholly irrepressible 
by the two policemen. The address is read by a commercial 
traveller who has married a pious widow, and been converted and 
put into black clothes by her. The piece of plate has been pur- 
chased by subscription, and it appears that religion has not so 
entirely occupied the commercial mind but that it is able to form 
a tolerably correct estimate of the motives which actuated the 
principal subscribers. This portion of the play is a sufficient 
proof that modern society can afford materials for comedy to 
writers who have the talent for discovering them. The jolly 
bachelor who had been used to take his ease at the commercial 
inn finds after marriage that his inclination for a Pipe on Sunday 
afternoon conflicts with his wife’s desire that he should accom- 

any her tochapel. She further insists that he should abandon 

is tree and easy style of dress, and clothe himself suitably to the 
sober splendour of her own silver-grey silk gown. He resists suc- 
cessfully for the time, but afterwards he assumes a black coat and 
a white tie, and appears to have persuaded himself that piety is a 
paying article to travel in, and that his attention to the aristo- 
cratic Evangelical is likely to prove a profitable speculation. It 
is not extravagant praise of these scenes to say that they are as 
good and as well acted as the corresponding part of M.P.—we 
mean the part which is not =. The applause with which 
they are received shows that the public is willing to be amused and 
able to appreciate the difference between writing a play and merely 
stringing together a series of spectacular effects. ‘The piece is 
likely to run long enough to give the author time to write another 
piece which may be as good as this, and so he may proceed for 
years to come. It is wonderful that there should be so few com- 
petitors for such valuable prizes. We have compared this play 
with Mr. Robertson’s, but we do not think that the two authors 
are likely to come into injurious competition. There is room 
enough in the London theatres for all the good plays that are 
likely to be written, and for many bad plays. 

The oft-repeated complaint of the poverty of sensational com- 
position may be agreeably varied in reference to the Holborn 
Theatre. Advertisements of the piece called Behind the Curtain 
inform the public that the burning theatre is the most vivid con- 
flagration scene ever depicted on the stage, and that a view of 
Garden Court, Temple, is “a triumph of art and realism.” This 
advertisement, which was doubtless intended to attract, would 
rather repel visitors who have witnessed conflagration scenes 
almost as often as they have enjoyed the view of Garden Court, 
Temple. But having overcome the objection to this piece which 
had been suggested by the advertisement, we find to our surprise 
that it is well written and well acted. Some of the parts are very 
competently filled, and it is easy to perceive that the best points of 
the good actors are not lost upon the audience ; and yet the manager 
thinks, and perhaps rightly, that without a contlagration scene 
he would be lost. It should be remembered that this theatre 
was opened in the autumn by Mr. Barry Sullivan, who is an ex- 
cellent actor and had engaged an efficient company. But Mr, 
Sullivan perhaps had an imperfect appreciation of the value of a 
conflagration scene, and he depended principally upon plays of the 
last century, which either do not admit, or are not supposed to 
require, the sensational accessories of the modern stage. So the 
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management of Mr. Sullivan came to a sudden end, and he was | think that this play is finished clumsily, we cheerfully allow that 
reported to have lost a large sum of money by this theatre. The | it is commenced and carried on more skilfully than’ we had ex. 
present manager has produced a drama of ores | characters, | pected from the advertisements, 
taken from current aries | life, and all are acted fairly, and 
some very well indeed. He follows the practice of the sen- . 
sational school by a the more striking passages evens. 


of his play with music. This practice is in many theatres as 
useful as is the practice in drawing-rooms of employing 
the sound of a piano to conceal the want of sense in con- 
versation. It is deserved praise to say of the play in question 
that the musical accompaniments are unnecessary. The author 
has chosen an interesting subject, and treated it with con- 
siderable skill. The gentlemen’s dressing-room at a theatre where 
the principal performers are preparing to go upon the stage in 
Hamlet, furnishes a scene worth all the theatrical conflagrations of 
the last twelvemonths. The ghost is clad in the usual armour, 
and ready in all respects to begin, except that he does not know 
the words of his part, and requires as a gentle stimulant three- 
penn’orth of brandy—“ My custom always of an afternoon.” The 
chief tragedian is absorbed in studying the points of Hamlet, yet 
not so deeply as to prevent him from collaring a porter-pot, which 
happens to circulate in his neighbourhood. As he struts and 
mouths in the highest style, his person comes in violent 
contact with that of the low comedian of the company, who is 
skipping about the room and humming a lively air. ‘This collision 
may be taken as emblematic of the theatrical history of our time. 
The tragedy is followed by a pantomime, and the scene changes 
from the dressing-room to the exterior of the theatre, where 
various personages are sauntering up and down as if the season 
for pantomime had been transferred to summer. The clown 
comes to the stage-door and slips across in a great coat to an ad- 
joining public-house for a glass of brandy. It is to be feared 
that this part of the picture is only too true to life. Then there 
is an alarm of fire. The a arrive and are placed against 
the windows, through which flames are now beginning to be 
seen. A courageous gentleman strips off his coat, ascends a 
ladder, and rescues a girl from imminent destruction. We 
are given to understand that the fire was caused by smoking 
in the dressing-room contrary to the regulations of the 
theatre. All this is done as well as any business of the kind at 
any theatre. We should certainly not desire to go to see it, but 
it helps to gain that eaeney which the piece otherwise deserves. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that the dramatist should be 
as accurate in his law as the painter in his picture of Garden Court, 
Temple, and therefore it may be hypercritical to remark that the 
forged will under which Mrs. Dangerfield obtained possession of 
her deceased husband’s property could not have remained in the 
custody of her solicitor, and therefore could not have been stolen 
from him by his clerk. We must, however, observe that Mr. Bolton 
commits forgery ina very unconcerned way. The will which he had 
forged was kept by him so negligently that a clerk who quitted his 
office carried it away with him and kept it until opportunity arose 
for him to screw money out of Bolton, who is thus represented as 
a curious and highly improbable compound of rogue and fool. 
The enthusiastic lover of this, as of many other plays, is a briefless 
barrister, who occupies himself in rowing a young actress and 
dancer, and her father, a clown and ballet-master, upon the Thames. 
This appears to be the ordinary dramatic conception of the division 
of business between the two branches of the profession of the law. 
The barrister does nothing, and the attorney usually occupies him- 
self with felony. But although the details of the legal business 
of the play are incorrect, there is only too much likeness to actual 
life in the characters of the sporting attorney and his former 
clerk, who now carries on business as a dramatic agent. Both 
author and actors may possibly have enjoyed opportunities of 
studying humanity as it exhibits itself in the ring at Epsom, 
where we should imagine that Mr. Bolton and Nobby ‘Twist 
would certainly be found on the Derby day. 

It must be added to our commendation of this play, that 
vice is punished and virtue triumphs in the last scene in 
Garden Court, Temple; and here we begin to fear that the 
“realism” which the advertisement claims for this scene 
yields to the ideal. If there are any dishonest attorneys prac- 
tising within sound of the falling water of the fountain, it is 
highly improbable that they would shoot themselves in their 
chambers, and come out to die in the moonlight on the 
stone steps. The young actress who has been locked up for 
several hours in Bolton’s chambers appears to have been 
singularly slow in discovering that if she called from a 
window in Garden Court she would be likely to be heard by 
somebody below. We believe that a policeman has been known 
to pass through Garden Court, but it would be unsafe to calculate 
upon that, An elderly Queen’s Counsel coming back to the 
Temple by steamboat after a learned argument at Westminster 
Hall would be considerably surprised, as he ascended the stone 
steps towards his chambers, to hear cries of “ Save me!” and to see 
a lovely girl standing in an imploring attitude at a first-floor 
window. Such an incident might possibly disturb the order of ideas 
at a consultation. But, indeed, if you come to probabilities, it 
would considerably astonish a junior barrister who had been 
staying late at chambers if, on descending the same familiar steps, 
he found half-a-dozen persons bringing off the dénouement of a 
tragi-comedy. His sorrow for the death of the attorney, whom 
he would find weltering in his gore upon the steps, would greatly 
depend upon whether he had or expected to get business from 
him. However, a play must be finished somewhere; and if we 


ORTY-NINE years have passed since the second great rag 
of the Epsom week brought out seven runners Ba but if 
numbers were wanting on the present anniversary of the Oaks, the 
anticipated meeting of two such fillies as Hester and Sunshine badg 
fair to close a singularly tame week with one event of genuing 
interest. From a comparatively early hour Sunshine was walkj 
up and down in the Paddock ; and if any one wanted to go inty 
training for a walking match, he could not do better than take his 
exercise by the side of the daughter of Thormanby and Sunbeam, 
She is the fastest walker we ever saw, striding along with th, 
greatest ease at about six miles an hour at the least; and the ol 
adage that a good walker will be a good galloper is abundantly 
verified in her case. In her clothes Sunshine looked wonderfully 
well ; but directly she was stripped it was manifest that her py. 
aration must not only have been of the most hurried ch 
Put was also quite incomplete. All fears about the state of her] : 
however, were at once set at rest, for though, as throughout her 
two-year-old career, she wore bandages on her forelegs, there was 
nothing the matter with them ; and the race itself clearly showe 
that she was happily sound in wind and limb, and only deficient 
in condition. By far the fittest of the seven was Pita, who 
was trained to perfection, and who, despite her twenty-three 
races last year and the tolerable amount of work sh 
has accomplished this season, looks as if she would last for a good 
while yet. Being a wiry animal, with little flesh, she is les 
likely to succumb to the exigencies of training, or the perils of 
hard ground. She is truly and beautifully shaped, but is def. 
cient in length, when pitted against horses of superior stride, 
Gertrude looked terribly unfit, and Carfax and Hawthorndale, 
even in so small a field, were quite out of place. Gamos was 
scarcely looked at after her wretched running at Bath the week 
before, nor did her appearance gain her any additional friends, 
Hester, like most other horses, must have suffered from the han 
ground, for she had evidently done little good since the One 
‘Thousand, and cantered in very delicate style. With such 4 
small field—and not one of the seven displayed the slightest 
symptom of fractiousness—it was not likely that there would be 
much delay at the post; and, in fact, they were started before the 
majority of the spectators had any idea they were near the starti 
place. Actually, they traversed a longer distance than the Derby 
course, and we must demur to the accuracy of the time given, 
namely 2 min. 46}sec. We have little faith in chronometers and 
chronographs on this occasion, but we are satisfied that for the first 
three-quarters of a mile the race was run at a miserably slow 
pace, and if the time of the whole race had been given as thre 
minutes we should have been much less surprised. There is 
nothing worth recording about the race till the seven fillies had 
got fairly into the straight. Up to that time they had been running 
on pretty even terms. But directly they got into the straight 
four out of the seven gave up the struggle, and one of the four was 
Hester. She gave way just in the same place as Macgregor did 
in the Derby, and just as decisively. Meanwhile Paté, Gamos, 
and Sunshine came on, the latter in the middle pulling double and 
going with her well-known splendid stride. Pats ran gamely, 
but was naturally outpaced, and Sunshine appeared to be winmng 
in acommon canter. Just at the final ascent she faltered, from 
want of condition, and Gamos, whom Fordham had kept well at 
work from the distance, challenging her at this critical moment, 
won by a length. It was so palpable to every one that Sunshine 
lost the race from no failing in her racing powers, but solely from 
not being sufficiently wound up, that it was impossible to avoid 
speculating on the improvement that may be made with her 
before September, when mares so often show in their best 
colours. If Kingcraft and Sunshine are both fit and well, 
the battle between them on the Leger day ought to be by far the 
most exciting event of the season, We shall not attempt to offer any 
explanation of the wonderfully a running of Gamos, and of 
the wonderfully bad running of Hester. We will only say that 
racehorses are trained to gallop on turf, or some tolerably soft 
substance, and not on turnpike roads or paving-stones. No incon 
sistency of running on such a course as that at Epsom last week 
would astonish us. When a moderate amount of rain has fallen— 
not a very general desideratum in this climate—and racecourses 
have become something like what racecourses ought to be, we 
shall expect to see a good deal of what appeared inexplicable at 
Epsom satisfactorily cleared 
Throughout the week Mr. Merry’s ill-luck was as provoking # 
was Sir Joseph Hawley’s at Ascot last year. Not only did he 
lose the Derby when it was considered the greatest certainty 
since West Australian, and the Oaks, and (as we are informed) 
his watch and his race-glasses, but three of his most promising 
two-year-olds were defeated in the most disappointing mannel- 
The Woodcote Stakes, in which Belladrum and Sunshine were 
victorious in two consecutive years, he just missed the third year 
by a short head with the filly by Scottish Chief out of Rambling 
Katie. This filly, who ran second, it will be remembered, in | 
Newmarket Two-Year-Old Plate to The Penguin, had no difli- 
culty on this occasion in defeating her former conqueror, but was 
herself beaten in the last stride by Mr, Chaplin’s filly by New- 
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minster out of Caller Ou, the second foal of that celebrated old 
mare, and who closely resembles in many = the winner of the 
Leger and innumerable Queen’s Plates. ‘The field for the Wood- 
cote was not up to the mark of former years, and the two first 
were undoubtedly the two best also in it, and the most likely to 
train on. In the Stanley Stakes Mr. Merry’s representative, the 
heavily engaged King of the Forest, by Scottish Chief out of 
Lioness, was again beaten, and by a short head only; and in the 
Two-Year-Old Plate on Friday, the colt by Stockwell out of Sun- 
flower (own brother to Sunlight) sustained a hollow defeat. This 
Jast-named colt, however, who is already as big as a three-year- 
old, was utterly unfit to run, and it appears to us little short of 
madness to risk a big, raw animal like him on such awfully hard 

und. He ought never to appear in public again till the end of 

e season, unless his trainer has good grounds for believing that 
he will be of little use next year. 

We mentioned incidentally last week the diminished attendance 
on the Derby day. We may add that there are many signs, 
though perhaps not so oe apparent, of the glories, or so- 
called glories, of the Epsom week being on the wane. For a time 
the journey to the Derby by road was undoubtedly considered one 
of the pleasures of the year, and the pleasure was enjoyed with 
that heroic resignation so characteristic of Englishmen at the re- 
currence of their periodical festivals. Even those who, after a 
conscientious self-examination, were unable to name any one 
feature of the Derby day as being really a source of pleasure or 
gratification to them, were content to believe that the Derby was 
a great national institution, and that it was in some sort a duty to 
attend it. But we think that a great many people have become 
gradually persuaded, not only that going to the Derby is neither a 
pleasure nor a duty, but also that it is a very great bore. The 
route by road first felt the influence of this new belief, and the road 
is now pretty well left to City clerks, and to the fast City 
man, who appears to relish the dust, the crowd on the course, 
the tepid lobster-salads, and the nag champagne, and to find 
his reward in the vulgar horse-play, miscalled chaft, that distin- 
guishes the return Largs: But the returns of the railway traffic 
will also show a great falling-off in the number of persons who 
avail themselves of the wonderful facilities now offered for visit- 
ing the Derby. Though a man need not leave town till one 
o’clock, though he can then get down to Epsom in forty minutes, 
and be back at his Club by five, it is a fact that more and more 
people every year prefer to remain away and learn the result of 
the race, if indeed they care about it at all, by telegram. Epsom 
races are going down in the world. The course is bad; the 
approaches to and exits from the Grand Stand are execrable; 
every step you go there is something extra to pay for ; hee few 
ladies patronize the place, and men are getting heartily tired of it. 
The fact is significant. When society votes a once popular insti- 
tution or a once popular man a bore, we may be assured that 
the reign of the man or of the institution is drawing to a close. 

We take for granted that the short reports published in the 

rting papers of the proceedings of the Committee of the Jockey 
lub are derived from official authority, and we refer to them 
on this supposition. It would appear that the Committee 
will not consent to any further — of two-year-old 
racing, as proposed by Sir Joseph Hawley. But a very im- 
portant motion was carried on the Saturday before the Derby 
—namely, that “all meetings at which pedestrians are charged 
gate-money should not be advertised or reported in the Racing 
Calendar, and that horses running at them, as well as their 
owners, trainers, and jockeys, should not be allowed to take 
any part at meetings at which the Jockey Club rules are 
in force.” The adoption of this resolution will be the 
destruction of the metropolitan meetings that have risen 
ing such abundance during the last few years, and only those 
who have benefited by them, the publicans, the pickpockets, and 
the welshers, will regret their extinction. If any attempt is 
made—and we have little doubt that the attempt will be made— 
to evade the prohibition of the Jockey Club, it is to be hoped 
that the Legislature will step in and second the laudable intention 
of the Club, Lest it should be thought that these meetings are 
Tare opportunities for relaxation offered to the pent-up population 
of London, or that they are fairly ey a for the racing world— 
and to guard ourselves also against being suspected of a desire to 
curtail the legitimate amusements of the people—let us refer our 
readers to the report of the race meeting at St. Albans, held last 
Monday. We quote from the Sporting Life of Wednesday, a 
Journal which will not be accused of partiality on such a 
subject :-— 

The company, however, which gained admission to the Ring by foul and 
fair means was anything but calculated to keep up the character of the 
meeting, and, whether by accident or design, we regret to say that a portion 
of the furze fence cneding the paddock was set fire to on the first day. 

The Daily Telegraph of Tuesday, June 7th, has no hesitation in stig- 
matizing this cutrage as “one of the most disgraceful proceedings that 
ever took place upon a racecourse.” ] ... The total absence of police no doubt 
proved an incentive to the depredations of the roughs, and it is a thousand 
pities that the services of the constabulary were not secured. . . . We 
are sorry to have to add that, after the termination of the Selling Maiden 
Hurdle Race, Potter, on returning to weigh in, was assailed by a set of ruf- 
fians, who, with loud imprecations, threatened to settle both rider and owner, 
and with that intention made for the weighing-room, but after breaking 
open the door were resolutely stopped from entering. The two last races 
there is no doubt resulted in walks over for My Uncle and Guy Fawkes as 
‘much from fear as from the superiority of the horses. . . . The attend- 
,ance on the second day was small in the extreme, as at no time were there 
Sifty racing men present. 


There are more meetings than one in the neighbourhood of 
London the character of which would be pretty faithfully de- 
scribed by the foregoing extract; and even oat Royston would 
hardly dispute the competence of the House of Commons to sup- 
press such rowdy gatherings, which scarcely any racing men 
attend, at which the actual racing isa mere pretence, but which 
furnish a safe rendezvous and glorious opportunities for garotters, 
incendiaries, welshers, and 


REVIEWS. 


_ COBDEN’S SPEECHES.* 
. COBDEN’S political essays and pamphlets had previous] 

the same series. His style and method varied little whether he 
was addressing an audience or a body of readers, and yet he spoke 
as well as he wrote. Mr. Rogers is fully justified in stating that 
Mr. Cobden got up every case accurately and laboriously, and that 
his facts were culled from all sources and judiciously collected. 
It is difficult to understand the assertion that “if exact and care- 
ful knowledge of history constitutes learning, Cobden was during 
the years of his political career the most learned speaker in the 
House of Commons.” There is no trace in Cobden’s writings or 
speeches of any study of history whatever, unless it is an historical 

roposition that the English aristocracy at the beginning of the 

evolutionary war made a wanton and unprovoked attack upon 
France. The statistics and analyses of recent events which were 
sufficient for his purposes have nothing to do with history ; but 
it may be admitted that Cobden would have excelled in 
historical narrative whenever the occurrences which he might 
record could be told so as to illustrate his own doctrines. 
His pamphlet on Lord Dalhousie’s Burmese war is a master- 
piece of advocacy, except that it suggests by its one-sided 
conclusiveness the suspicion that there must have been another 
side to the story. No man has ever been a more perfect master 
of exposition; nor were his great powers of ent im- 
paired by the habit of addressing sympathetic and unanimous 
meetings. He was as formidable among hesitating allies and 
professed opponents in the House of Commons as if he had not 
risen to power by stimulating and using the enthusiasm of the Corn 
Law League. His career as a demagogue, although he always 
clung to the recollection of the triumph which he had achieved 
on the platform, employed only a part of his intellectual resources ; 
yet the Corn-law agitation was distinguished from all other 
popular movements by the circumstance that the justice of the 
cause admitted of scientific demonstration. The inefficiency of 
mere argument is shown by the cold reception which the same 
doctrines now meet with in the United States. It was because 
the aristocracy were the promoters and defenders of the Corn Laws, 
while the manufacturers opposed them, that the League was 
enabled to rouse popular passion in a cause which, through Mr. 
Cobden’s teaching, fully satisfied the understanding. By a sin- 
gular fortune he lived to see his adversaries convinced long 
after they had been defeated. 

Although, as Mr. Rogers approvingly asserts, Cobden never 
retracted an opinion, some of his efforts were injudicious and 
some were mischievous. For two or three years he devoted him- 
self with extraordinary zeal to an agitation for inducing the people 
of the great towns to buy up little freeholds for the purpose of 
controlling the county elections. Some of the published speeches 
show how earnestly he believed in an obviously chimerical plan 
for the transference of political power. In one p he an- 
nounces that he is ready to devote a portion of every working day 
during seven years to his potent y scheme. The organization 
which succeeded to the Corn Law League actually contrived to re- 
turn for two or three elections the members for South Lancashire, 
and the leaders imprudently announced that they had agreed in 
future to divide the representation of the division between Liverpool 
and Manchester. The result was a reaction which, notwithstanding 
a second subdivision of the county, has placed it for many years 
past in the hands of the Conservatives. The Peace Society was 
another of Cobden’s blunders, although he never adhered to the 
Quaker doctrine of absolute non-resistance. He ought to have fore- 
seen that his followers would caricature his doctrines, and he was 
not even free from indirect for a notorious 
which undertook to prove that it would be cheaper to submit to a 
French invasion than to pay the expense of repelling it. Cobden 
himself always connected his advocacy of peace with denunciation 
of armaments which he declared to be unnecessary ; but the House 
of Commons was deaf to the special arguments of a theorist who 
was supposed to disapprove impartially of just and unjust wars. 
It was not perhaps his fault that an exaggerated estimate of his 
influence in England encouraged the Emperor of Russia to persist 
in his lawless attack upon Turkey. In the course of the Crimean 
war his efforts to restore oo were hampered by the same dis- 
trust of his a hen he contended that the concessions 
offered at Vienna by Russia in the spring of 1855 were sufficient, 
it could not be doubted that he would have been equally satisfied 
by less favourable terms of peace. To whatever credit may be 


* Speeches on Questions of Public Policy by Richard Cobden, M.P. 
Eaited by John Bright and J. E. Thorold Rogers. 2 vols. London: 


Macmillan & Co. 
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deserved by undeviating consistency he is fully entitled. Although 
he was at all other periods of his life saturated with popularity, 
he appeared never for a moment to regret, during his — 
to the war, the intermission of the applause to which he was 
accustomed. 

The best es in the collection are perhaps those on the 
Corn Laws, by which Cobden established his reputation; and of 
the Corn-law speeches the most conclusive are those which were 
delivered in the House of Commons, The addresses to the meet- 
ings of the League are vigorous and exciting, sometimes personal, 
and often menacing; but it is comparatively difficult to argue 
with an audience which is convinced fore the speaker opens his 
mouth. “It is heavy work,” he once said, “ to come into these 
enthusiastic meetings and talk of this question, for we meet no 
opponents. I do not know how it is, but I have that quality of 
combativeness, as phrenologists call it, and unless I meet with 
some opposition I am as dull as ditchwater.” Nothing could be 
more unfounded than his confession of dulness, for his speculations 
on the state of parties and on the progress of his warfare with 
the landowners were more amusing than his dialectic efforts. As 
he approached nearer and nearer to success, he discussed with 
increasing interest and ingenuity the character and intentions 
of Sir Robert Peel, who had incurred his deep resentment 
by an unfounded and hasty charge. Cobden’s remarks on 
the great antagonist who was soon to become his powerful 
ally were often itter and sarcastic, and yet he sometimes ex- 

ressed a sympathetic admiration for his capacity. “I don’t 
ike to despair of Peel,” he said at a meeting of the League at 
Birmingham; “he is a Lancashire man, the son of a Lancashire 
manufacturer, and they say he turns a sheep’s eye to the tall 
chimneys.” At another time he paid him a doubtful compliment 
in saying “There is no doubt that Sir Robert Peel is as good a 
free-trader as I am myself.” The occasion of their quarrel had 
been a tribute which Cobden paid to Peel’s power at the expense 
of his sincerity. He declared that he held the Prime Minister 
rsonally responsible for the maintenance of the Corn Law, which 
is party, without the aid of their leader, would have been unable 
to defend. Ina fit of irritability and of nervousness caused by the 
recent murder of his private Secretary, Sir Robert Peel persuaded 
himself that Cobden’s language pointed to assassination. At the 
time of the repeal of the Corn Laws he retracted the imputation, 
which was intrinsically absurd, and at the same time he acknow- 
ledged the paramount importance of Cobden’s services to the 
cause of Free-trade, 

As a master in the art of oratory Mr. Cobden was far inferior 
to Mr. Bright, whose appeals to reason are always informed by 
passion and cast in asymmetrical mould. Several of Cobden’s 
speeches end with a statement that he never makes a peroration, 
but that he sits down as soon as he has nothing more to say. The 
climax which terminates every speech of Mr. Bright’s is more 
satisfying to the ear and to the understanding. Yet Cobden 
— many of the qualities of an orator, and he shared with 

is friend and associate the invaluable gift of speaking the purest 
English. The great value of his speeches, and more especially of 
those which were delivered in Parliament, consists in their fulness 
of information and in their clearness of argument. To those who 
took no interest in the subject-matter they would present little 
attraction, except as models of lucid statement. They exhibit a 
remarkable contrast with the fervid declamations of Cobden’s latest 
redecessor as a great popular leader. O’Connell had in the 
st = of his career a cause as just as Free-trade to advocate, 
and he fully accomplished his purpose; but he delighted in 
intimidation and cajolery, and he never respected either the feel- 
ings of others or his own personal dignity. Cobden rarely con- 
descended to coarse invective, and his demeanour was calm and 
reserved. Those who knew him best bear witness that his temper 
was kindly and genial, and in the midst of political animosity ~ 
incurred few personal enmities. It is more surprising that he 
should have been on the whole temperate and considerate than 
that he should have been occasionally unjust. He shared the 
pre udices of his class against the landed gentry, even when he 
triumphed over their cherished monopoly. In one of the 
Corn-law speeches he ridicules the practice of awarding prizes at 
agricul meetings, in utter misapprehension of the motives for 
seeking honorary distinction in a useful art. Only afew years 
afterwards the manufacturers imitated the example of the farmers 
by crowding to the Hyde Park Exhibition. A prize ox is a 
wonderful and valuable result of skill and outlay, but Cobden 
suspected that it was an invention of the squires to mislead their 
tenants. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers in his preface seems superfluously anxious 
to supply any defect of pugnacity which might be imputed to Mr. 
Cobden. An extreme and intolerant partisan, he apparently wishes 
to — any reader who may not be prepared to adopt all the 
articles of the democratic faith. It was not necessarily a proof of 
Cobden’s wisdom that “he was never obliged to repudiate @ prin- 
os which he had once adopted or announced.” No man is 
obliged to acknowledge that he has made a mistake, and Cobden 
was not of a temper to confess that he had ever been in the wrong. 
His favourite scheme of packing the county constituencies with 
town votes was as impracticable as it was unfair, and it proved 
atterly abortive. He was never obliged to repudiate it or to 
retract it, but he was compelled to drop it; nor would the fancy 
have been worth mentioning if a vehement editor had not insisted 
on the infallibility of his hero. Unless Cobden was utterly insincere 


he cannot have seen, as Mr. Rogers says that he saw, “ that no 
ultimate benefit would ensue to the mass of the people unless what 
he called by a pardonable metaphor Free-trade in land were also 
established.” Cobden’s demonstrations of the inexpediency of 
the Corn Law were entirely unconditional, and_he never hinted 
that the tenure of land must be altered before Free-trade could 
produce its beneficial effects; but the Corn Laws are long singg 
extinct, and Mr. Rogers naturally cares more for the unattained 
object of abolishing the custom of primogeniture and the law of 
settlement than for the establishment of Free-trade. He is too 
well informed to suppose that the Continental practice of sub. 
division could be introduced into England except by compul: 
legislation after the French model. The exchange of landowners 
and capitalist farmers for cottage cultivators may or may not be 
politically expedient, but it is not obviously advisable on 
economical grounds, and it was never publicly recommended 
by Cobden. There is better reason for attributing to him the 
untrue belief that “the stimulants to war are almost in- 
variably supplied by those violent and self-seeking partisans 
who appeal to professional prejudice or to sordid patriotism to 
achieve their personal objects.” That wars are got up by soldiers 
and sailors for the sake of promotion is a theory which did Mr, 
Cobden little credit as far as he held it, and it is propounded by 
Mr. Rogers for the sole purpose of irritating and annoying classeg 
and parties which have had the misfortune to incur his dislike, 
It is a still bolder statement that Mr. Cobden knew “ that every 
end which warfare aims at can be safely, honourably, and cheaply 
attained by arbitration.” It is true that Mr. Cobden said 80, 
and that he believed what he said with a strength of conviction 
which was proof against practical demonstration; but no man 
can know what is intrinsically false. It would be interest 
ing to ascertain whether Mr. Cobden held that the reunion 
of the American States could have been safely, honourably, and 
cheaply attained by arbitration. Mr. Rogers ought to have satis- 
fied himself that the loss of half a million of lives and ofa 
thousand millions of money was wholly unnecessary; and he 
must proceed to apply the same principles to the war of Ger- 
many with Denmark and to the war of Prussia with Austria, 
He is bound to prove that Prussia could have acquired Schleswi 
and Holstein, Hanover and the Northern portion of ccna 
have excluded Austria from the German Federation, safely, 
honourably, and cheaply, by arbitration, “To the views of Mr, 
Cobden on War Expenditure and Foreign Policy his opponents 
had nothing to answer, except by charging him with advocating 
peace at any price. It is almost superfluous to say that the ch 
was false, and nearly as superfluous to say that they who made it 
knew it to be false.” Mr. Rogers justly thinks that he is praising 
Mr. Cobden when he says that, “clear and wise as he was, his 
manner was inexpressibly gentle and modest.” Mr. Rogers him- 
self may be wise, and he is undeniably clear, but the gentleness 
and modesty of his polemical style are not beyond the range of ex- 
pression. It is unfortunate that a valuable and instructive collection 
of speeches should be introduced to the world in the tone and 
language of an agitator in a passion; but although Mr. Rogers 
would probably deprecate any approval short of servile and un- 
qualified adhesion, less zealous enemies of established institutions 
may study the speeches with great advantage. 


LOWELL’S ESSAYS.* 


| is only natural to expect that men of real genius in 
should write good prose if they happen to undertake it, 
Examples have not been wanting nor infrequent. Milton’s prose 
stands, in a certain sense, by itself. The vigour, comprehensive- 
ness, and occasional bursts of splendid rhythm which form its chief 
characteristics, have always been recognised among the great things 
of seventeenth-century literature ; but in point of formation Milton's 

rose belongs to an earlier stage of English than his poetry, and it 
is not easy to compare the two. The prose of Dryden bore to his 
poetry much the same relation that Byron’s did to his. Both 
poets wrote admirably in prose, and reflected there the genuine 
elements of their individual genius. The same was the case with 
Wordsworth, pre-eminently with Coleridge, with Shelley, and 
with Savage Landor. What little prose Keats wrote he wrote 
well ; and more recently Mr. Matthew Arnold has proved in how 
eminent a degree the gifts of poet and prose critic may exist 
together. 


Mr. Lowell, who has been long and widely known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as a genuine poet, has shown in these six Essays 
the same double power. And, added to the impression of keenness 
and firsthand work which, in common with his poetical prede- 
cessors in this kind of writing, he has been able to create, there is 
the vitality, the é/an, which so often forms a charm in the writings 
of a really cultivated American. Out of this peculiarity springs 
perhaps, the chief faults of the Essays; but they would lose 
their force without it. These faults are twofold; an over-confi- 
dent tone, coming too pointedly ex cathedrd, and a grotesqueness of 
illustration. It is, for example, smart, and nothing more, perhaps 
something less, to say of Cowley’s Odes that “by beating out the 
substance of Pindar very thin, he contrived a kind of balloon, 
which, tumid with gas, did certainly mount a little into the clouds, 
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: ve them, tho sure to come suddenly down with a 
of his that it is “very agreeable; Montaigne 
and water, perhaps, but with some flavour of the Gascon wine 
» he sixteenth century, again, was prodigal of literary 
genius. This prodigality is a great fact, and it may be commented 
upon impressively, though impressiveness is not gained b 
ing that “ while Spenser was still delving over the propria 
qua maribus, and Raleigh launching paper navies, Shakspeare was 
stretching his baby hands for the moon, and the little Bacon, 
chewing on his coral, had discovered that a was one 
quality of matter.’ Things are made no better when we are 
reminded that “ Hamlet and the Novum Organon were at the risk 
of teething and measles at the same time.” Strange indeed it is 
that a man so undoubtedly acute and of so highly educated a taste 
as Mr. Lowell should not perceive that these relics of a hobble- 
dehoy stage in literary production are serious blemishes in a style 
which makes just pretensions to maturity. 

It is, however, always pleasant to turn from defects which 
do not belong to the essence of a book, to excellences which 
do. The six Essays may be classed into pairs; and although 
considerable inequalities are apparent, it may be safely said that 
not one drops into dulness, or fails to justify its place in the 
yolume. ‘“ Witchcraft” seems to have been completed, or nearly 
so, before the author had read Mr. Lecky’s admirable chapter on 
the same subject, and it is no discredit to Mr. Lowell if we rank 
it below that chapter. “ New England Two Centuries Ago” is 
comparatively a slight paper, and we should not be disposed to 
place either of these two on a par with the four literary Essays. 
Among these “ Lessing” and “ Rousseau” are useful and excellent 
studies; but “ Dryden” and “ Shakspeare ” are by far the most 
distinctive critiques, and we must be content to speak of these 
alone in anything like detail. 

Mr. Lowell has clearly been a laborious and a thoroughly dis- 
criminating student of Dryden. Of a writer so voluminous and 
so diversified, it isnext to impossible to write an exhaustive criticism 
within the limits of a short essay. And in Mr. Lowell’s paper 
there are some things that we cannot help missing. Scarcely 
anything, for example, is said of that most remarkable but most 
unsatisfactory allegory, the “ Hind and Panther,” and very little 
more on the “ Religio Laici.” Again, as illustrating the discus- 
sion on Dryden’s claim to absolute poetical genius, more notice 
might have been taken of the minor poems, such (for instance) 
as the very fine memorial lines beginning * 


He who could view the book of destiny. 


But we do not think that any votary of Dryden would rise from 
this Essay without a grateful recognition of much clear light 
thrown on his a and his genius; and to any one intending 
to begin the study of Dryden, we should cordially recommend Mr. 
Lowell as a guide. No one has more distinctly pointed out the 
twofold strain, so to say, in this great mind. Dryden was at once 
the creature of his epoch, and independent of it. He had one 
foot in the Restoration era, and one in the clear region of mas- 
culine sense and real poetry. He has by times, to quote one of 
Mr. Lowell’s happiest passages, the large stride of the elder race, 
though it sinks too often into the slouch of a man who has seen 
better days. In verse he represents the transition stage in 
which our language descends from the point of highest poetry to 
the level of easiest and most gently-flowing prose. Yet we feel 
that Milton was unjust in calling him “a good rhymist but no 
poet.” It is nearer the truth to say with Cowper, that “Dryden 
succeeded by mere dint of genius, and in spite of a laziness and 
carelessness almost peculiar to himself.” Mr. Lowell is again happy 
when he calls him a Rubens among poets; greater perhaps as a 
colourist than as an artist, yet great here also, if we compare him 
with any but the first. 

The remarkably slow growth of Dryden, and the wide gulf be- 
tween his earlier and later writings, are also well illustrated. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that the lines on Lord Hastings, a 
victim of small-pox, of whom the question is propounded— 

Was there no milder way than the small-pox, 
The very filthiness of Pandora’s box ? 


were written by the author of the “ Absalom ” and of “ Alexander's 
Feast.” But if Dryden came late to the manly completeness of his 
powers, it was, as Mr. Lowell observes, his especial glory to have a 
mind growing to the last, a judgment widening and deepening, an 
artistic sense refining more and more. His prefaces are well said to 
be a mine of good writing and judicious criticism. Take these 
together with the “ Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” and you feel the 
Supreme capabilities of Dryden to become, as he did, the eman- 
cipator of English prose from pedantry, the true founder of our 
best modern school of prose writing. “And his literary judgments 
became, as he grew older, at once more comprehensive and more 
penetrating. It is no slight evidence of his original insight that, 
in the full blaze of French influence, he first appreciated, and then 
enthusiastically admired, Shakspeare; that he found in Chaucer a 
“ perpetual fountain of good sense ;” and held Theocritus superior 
to both Virgil and Ovid. Mr. Lowell quotes and amplifies Cole- 
Tidge’s well-known contrast between the satire of Dryden and the 
satire of Pope, and says, with uo more than truth, that while 
Pope's writing of that kind impresses rather by the elegance of its 
finish and the point of its phrase, Dryden’s is still quoted for its 
comprehensiveness of application. We are hardly willing to quit 
this Essay without a specimen or two given more at length. In 


dealing with the question of Dryden’s conversion to Romanism 
= apologizing for it, these remarks carry force and pregnancy with 
em :— 

He may very well have preferred Romanism because of its elder claim 
to authority in all matters of doctrine, but I think he had a deeper reason 
in the constitution of his own mind, That he was “naturally inclined to 
scepticism in philosophy,” he tells us of himself in the preface to the “ Religio 
Laici” ; but he was a sceptic with an imaginative side, and in such cha- 
racters scepticism and superstition play into each other’s hands. 


And the general question of Dryden’s poetical claims is well 
summed up in these sentences :— 


Was he, then, a great poet? Hardly, in the narrowest definition. But 
he was a strong thinker, who sometimes carried common-sense to a height 
where it catches the light of a diviner air, and warmed reason till it had well- 
nigh the illuminating property of intuition. . . And he sees, among other 
things, that a man who undertakes to write should first have a meaning 
perfectly defined to himself, and then should be able to set it forth clearly 
in the best words. This is precisely Dryden’s praise, and amid the rickety 
sentiment looming big through misty phrase, which marks so much of 
modern literature, to read him is as bracing as a north-west wind. He 
blows the mind clear. In ripeness of mind and bluff heartiness of expression, 
he takes rank with the best. His phrase is always a short-cut to his sense, 
for his estate was too spacious for him to need that trick of winding the 
path of his thought about, and planting it out with clumps of epithet, by 
which the landscape-gardeners of literature give to a paltry halt-acre the 
air of a park. In poetry, to be next-best is, in one sense, to be nothing ; 
and yet to be among the first in any kind of writing, as Dryden certainly 
was, is to be one of a very small company. 


The essay called “ Shakspeare Once More ” is unquestionably the 
best in the volume. We have already seen that it is defaced by 
some few passages of grotesque writing ; but in a critical paper of 
such rare excellence, these (though they are excrescences that 
might be well removed in a future edition) scarcely mar the 
general result. It would be unfair to the author were we to 
present any sort of estimate of this Essay without giving in his 
own words some idea of his very unusual penetration and felicity. 
He begins by remarking on Shalapeare’s fortunate epoch, whether 
as regards the national history or the development of the language. 
The intellectual impulse or exhilaration of the sixteenth century 
was then at its best and highest; and yet the region of fancy 
and imagination was not completely explored and turned into 
common ground; there were great depths of forest as yet un- 
cleared. Shakspeare thus fell on an exactly congenial epoch :— 


What we mean when we say ye is something inconceivable 
either during the reign of Henry the Eighth, or the Commonwealth, and 
which would have been impossible after the Restoration. . . . Going up to 
London, he acquired the Lingua aulica precisely at the happiest moment, 
just as it was becoming, in the strictest sense of the word, modern—just as 
it had recruited itself, by fresh impressments from the Latin and Latinized 
languages, with new words to express the ideas of an enlarging intelligence 
which printing and translation were fast making cosmopolitan—words which, 
in proportion to their novelty, and to the fact that the mother-tongue and. 
the foreign had not yet wholly mingled, must have been used with a more 
exact appreciation of their meaning. 


Mr. Lowell illustrates this last remark by Ben Jonson’s line :— 
Men may securely sin, but safely never. 


And he might have adduced scores of examples from Shakspeare 
himself, than whom no man ever employed Latinized words with 
a more just and exquisite ition of their true sense. In 
talking further of this element in English, it is admirably said 
that it is 

not safe to attribute special virtues (as Bosworth, for example, does to the 
Saxon) to words of whatever derivation, at least in poetry. Because Lear’s 
“ oak-cleaving thunderbolts,” and “ the all-dreaded thunderstone ” in Cymbe- 
line are so fine, we would not give up Milton’s Virgilian “fulmined over 
Greece,” where the verb in English conveys at once the idea of flash and 
reverberation, but avoids that of riving and shattering. 


After ates of the Folio of 1623, and of the sins of omission 
chargeable on Heminge and Condell, or of commission on the 
printer, what could be better said than this ? 


Yet we would not speak unkindly even of the blunders of the Folio. 
They have put bread into the mouth of many an honest editor, publisher,. 
and printer for the last century and a half; and he who loves the comic side- 
of human nature will find the serious notes of a variorum edition of Shak- 
speare as funny reading as the funny ones are serious. 


Or than this, of Shakspeare’s absolute individual difference from 
all other writers whatever :— 

While other poets and dramatists embody isolated phases of character 
and work inward from the phenomenon to the special law which it illus- 
trates, he seems in some strange way unitary with human nature itself, and 
his own soul to have been the law and life-giving power of which his crea- 
tions are only the phenomena. 


Or this, on style in its highest sense :— 
that exquisite something called Style, which, like the grace of perfect 
breeding, everywhere pervasive and nowhere emphatic, makes itself felt by 


the skill with which it effaces itself, and masters us at last with a sense of 
indetinable completeness. 


Mr. Lowell is at once original and interesting in his plea for Shak- 
speare’s classical knowledge, and in his parallelisms of Aschylean 
and Shakspearian epithets, remarking of both how wide is the dis- 
tinction between “ far-reaching and far-fetching.” The latter 
of the Essay consists of a clever and careful examination of Shak- 
speare’s genius in his ideal plays, and especially in Hamlet. Here Mr. 
Lowell perhaps allows his critical faculty to carry him a little too 
far. He is at one with Goethe, and with everyone who has written 
with real understanding, and without technical and professional 
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narrowness, on the conception of Hamlet, in describing him as 
the embodiment of an irresolute, contemplative character, brought 
face to face with a stern practical duty, by which he is baffled and 
weighed down. But Mr. Lowell draws a line too hard and fast 
on the vexed question of insanity. He will not have Hamlet mad 
for even a passing moment. He reminds us that Ajax becomes 
tragic only when he recovers his wits; and thinks that with a 
mad Hamlet we might have pathology but not pathos, Is it not 
nearer to the truth of nature, and more consistent with the highest 
tragical pathos, to conceive of this contemplative ee pa 
character as really swayed at times across the debatable ground 
that separates sanity from een, and swayed all the more 
readily through the very process of his simulation ? Nor is such a 
conception true to nature only, but eminently likely also to have 
attracted and been yim fn by that analytical genius which 
meets one at every turn in the Sonnets, 


From these remarks on the two chief Essays in Mr. Lowell’s 
volume we must leave to be inferred the quality of his “ Lessing ” 
and “ Rousseau.” The “ Lessing ” strikes us as the abler and more 
characteristic of the two; the “ Rousseau,” though full of fine 
analysis, is too much beset with the slightly patronizing, ex 
cathedré tone mentioned before. Were these two, however, the 
only papers in the book, they would be enough to make us sincerely 
desirous of seeing more published Essays from the Chair of Belles 
Lettres in Harvard College. 


EGGER’S GREEK STUDIES IN FRANCE.* 

(Second Notice.) er 
ROM the time of the so-called Renaissance M. Egger’s 
work becomes twofold, as his conception of “ Hellénisme ” 
takes in two things which, though closely connected, are in them- 
selves distinct. The one is the progress of actual Greek studies, 
the knowledge of the Greek language and literature ; the other is 
the influence which Greek ideas and Greek models had upon the 
general literature of France. It is this last branch of his subject 
which, as we said at starting, well nigh enlarges his work into a 
general aga of French literature. M. Egger professes to see 
a certain analogy between the Greek and the French national 
taste and character—a speculation into which we cannot follow 
him; but it is certain that Greek ideas—or rather what were 
fancied to be Greek ideas—have had a most important influence 
upon the intellect and literature of France, and if M. Egger now 
and then seems to ramble away from his immediate subject, it is 
simply because it is very hard to draw the line and to settle what 

comes under his definition of “ Hellénisme ” and what does not. 


This part of M. Egger’s subject of course begins with the re- 
ception of learned Byzantine exiles in the West, both before and 
after the fall of Constantinople. It was through their means that 
Greek began, in the fifteenth century, to be a recognised branch of 
— learning, winning to itself more and more votaries, instead of 

ing the half-miraculous distinction of a few solitary thinkers like 
Roger Bacon and Nicolas Oresme. The movement in France was 
of course later than the movement in Italy, and the five or six 
Byzantine exiles whom M. Egger reckons up as having visited 
and taught in France naturally came to France by way of Italy. 
Such were Andronikos son of Kallistos, Janus Laskarés, George 
Herménymos of Sparta, along with whom, as indirectly at last 
helping in the spread of Greek culture, M. Egger reckons Andrew 
Palaiologos, though his relations with France, his cession to 
Charles the Eighth of his shadowy claims over the Eastern Em- 
pire, were matters political rather than literary. Herménymos 
taught Reuchlin, Erasmus, and Budé, and because Erasmus 
studied at Paris, M. Egger seems, if not exactly to claim him as a 
Frenchman, at least to hold that France has some right in him. 
We cannot say that we are at all inclined tamely to give up so 
renowned a kinsman and sojourner among ourselves. er- 
moénymos, among other things, was a cunning writer of Greek 
manuscripts, and this leads M. Egger to notice the curious fact 
that, in the case of Greek books at least, the invention of printing 
did not at once put a stop to the multiplication of manu- 
scripts. Greek texts of great beauty went on being written till 
late in the sixteenth century. This leads us to the history of 
Greek printing in France, its early struggles under Tissard and 
Gourmont, Budé and others, till we reach the great family of the 
Estiennes, perhaps better known in their Latin and English 
shapes as Stephanus and Stephens. This is one of the 
most interesting parts of M. Egger’s work. There is @ great 
charm about the struggles of these early votaries of the new 
studies, often, as in the great case of the men scholars and 
oe in one. We come to ee granted by Francis the 

irst awe M. Egger oddly calls “le premier des Valois”) to 
Conrad Neobar and the Royal Press, and the foundation of the 
College of France, after the — of Busleiden’s foundation 
of the College of the Three Tongues at Liwen. But it is not 
long before we come to the weak side of the so-called Revival of 
Learning. We find Joachim du Bellay driven to write a Defence 
of the French Language, to prove that his native tongue was not 
a mere barbarous jargon, but that it had a right to exist and to be 
spoken and written. Here we get sigus of exactly the same evil 


* L’Hellénisme en France; Legons sur U'influence des Etudes grecques dans 
le déve' t de la Langue et dela Littérature franguises, far 4. Egger. 
2vols, Paris: Didier et Cie. 1869. 


against which we have to struggle in our strife against men w 
go about preaching that Leta aad Greek are of no use, = 
mistake of those who in the sixteenth century taught that two 
particular languages were everything, and the mistake of thogg 
who in the nineteenth century teach that the same two lan. 
guages are good for nothing, are mistakes which spring from 
exactly the same source. The deification and the contempt both 
arise from the original error of treating “ ancient” studi 
“ classical ” studies, as if they had a being all by themselves, in. 
stead of putting them into their proper relations side by side with 
other studies. We could not expect the scholars of the Renais- 
sance to become comparative philologers all at once, and we ma) 
forgive them for forming an exaggerated estimate of the studies 
which they were labouring to bring into vogue. But we cannot 
help seeing the mischief that was done to real knowledge when 
men’s heads were so full of the new Latin and Greek lear. 
ing that the French tongue had to stand on the defensive on 
French soil. Both parties would have looked at it as a paradox 
if they had been told that one great part of the importance of 
Latin, one great reason for studying Latin, was because Latin was 
the parent of French. Things are not in a right state when any 
nation takes to despising its own tongue. And the French of the 
sixteenth century despised their own tongue because they knew 
nothing of its powers. Even Du Bellay, in defending i 
talks of its barrenness and poverty. M. Egger remarks that he 
clearly knew next to nothing of the noble literature in prose and 
verse which France had been putting together from the twelfth 
century to the fifteenth. 

We cannot follow M. Egger through the whole of his minute 
examination, not only of the progress, decay, and revival of 
Greek learning in France, but of the intluence of Greek 
models on nearly every French writer, great and small, from 
Rabelais onward. A great part of his story is a comment on 
the text supplied by Du Bellay's defence of his native tongue, 
The indiscriminate setting up of classical models for all classes 
of compositions, the fettering of modern writers by rules which 
were fancied to be rules ordained by Aristotle, the irruption of 
Greek and Latin gods and heroes into imaginative writing of every 
kind, if it was a sign that classical literature was all the fashion, 
was also a sign that it was not appreciated, because it was not 
understood. The very mixing together of Greeks and Romans, 
the constant coupling together of Homer and Virgil as if they 
were poets who had en 08 in common, shows how utterly men 
had failed to understand the things which they were endlessly 
talking about. As Mr. Egger says when speaking of the classical 
épopées of the seventeenth century :— 

On ne fait pas ainsi des ceuvres trés-populaires. Mais qui songeait alors 
& la distinction, qui nous est aujourd’hui familire, entre les épopées 
naturelles et les épopées artificielles? Qui songeait & remarquer que 
lV’ Iliade et Y Odyssée sont sorties d’une inspiration toute populaire, tandis que 
lV’ £néide est un poéme fait pour la cour d’Auguste et la belle soci¢té romaine? 
A titre de grands poétes, on logeait Homire et Virgile au méme étage du 
Parnasse, bien au-dessus de la foule et des pauvres gens, dont on ne s'in- 
quiétait guére. 


So elsewhere he complains of translators, both past and present, 
making no account in their translations of the Fitference of date 
and dialect between one Greek author and another :— 

Ils semblent n’y voir qu'une seule langue que peut représenter l’unifor- 
mité de la notre; ils ne tiennent aucun compte de la différence des dialectes, 
de la différence des temps et des formes successives de cette langue si riche 
dans les diverses phases de son développement historique. 


We lighted a few days ago on a charming old translation of 
Herodotus, made in the time of Elizabeth, which made its author 
speak in a very different language from that which he speaks in 

e hands of Beloe or Rawlinson. But the true language for 
Herodotus would be somewhat earlier still, No one could so 
thoroughly reproduce him as Sir John Mandeville. 

The great controversy which arose towards the end of the 
seventeenth century about the comparative merits of the ancients 
and the moderns was one of the best comments on this utter lack of 
understanding where so much reverence was professed. No one on 
either side seems to have seen the absurdity of jumbling together, 
under the common name of ancients, a whole crowd of writers 
some of whom were ages apart from others, and who belonged 
to wholly different stages of language and of political and social 
condition. Homer was an ancient, so was Plutarch. Ina dispute 
carried on on these terms the only question could be which party 
had most — failed to grasp the real mutual relations of the 
writers whom they were disputing about. Probably the defenders 
of the moderns had rather the best of the argument, for they at 
least fought against the error of errors, that of fancying that the 
ancients, the classics, and so forth, were something in themselves 
different from and superior to everybody else. There were, how- 
ever, people who had somewhat clearer notions of the real value 
of the works which were dishonoured rather than glorified by 
being made the idols of a blind superstition. M. Egger quotes 
some sayings of Saint-Evremond which are very much to the 
purpose :— 

Si Homére vivoit présentement, il feroit des poémes admirables, accom- 
modés au sitcle ou il écriroit. Nos poétes en font de mauvais, ajustés & 
ceux des anciens, et conduits par des regles qui sont tombées avec des choses 
que le temps a fait tomber. 

* ~ * 

Concluons que les poéraes d’Homére seront toujours des chefs-d’ceuvre, now 
pas en tout des modéles, Ils formeront notre jugement, et le jugement 
réglera la disposition des choses présentes, 
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So a critic of less renown, the “ Bourgeois de Paris, Marguillier 
de sa paroisse,” found some words of common sense to utter against 
those who seemed to fancy that because a man spoke Greek it was 
jmpertinent to look on him as a man at all. “On ne s’imagine 
Platon et Aristote qu’avec de grandes robes de pédants; c’étoient 
des gens honnétes et comme les autres, riant avec leurs amis.” It 
seems to be the hardest of all lessons to take in that man in all 
times and places is simply man, and that the real value of this or 
that study consists in the light which it throws on the nature and 
history of man. 

M. x sometimes wanders, and we are not sorry that he does 
wander, beyond the widest bounds which can be assigned to any- 
thing that can be called “ Hellénisme.” Does any one remember 
the papers in the Spectator about Monsieur Eucrate and Monsieur 
Jean Chezluy at the Court of Pharamond King of the Gauls? 
They perhaps fairly represented the state of knowledge of those, 
whether in France or England, who fancied that the German 
conquerors of Gaul were Frenchmen from the beginning. M. Egger 
tells us an interesting story how he lighted on a passage of 
Fénelon which showed that, if he had not hit off the exact truth 
in these matters, he had at least come much nearer to it than 
other people in his day. Part of the passage is worth 
quoting :— 

Notre nation ne doit point étre dépeinte d’une facon uniforme ; elle a eu 
des changements continuels. Un historien qui représentera Clovis au milieu 
@une cour polie, galante et magnifique, aura beau étre vrai dans les faits 

iculiers, il sera faux pour le fait principal des mceurs de toute la nation. 
Francs n’étaient alors qu’une troupe errante et farouche, presque sans 
loi et sans police, qui ne faisait que des rav et des invasions; il ne faut 
confondre les Gaulois polis par les Romains avec ces Francs si 
bares. 
What M. Egger did with his Fénelon readings he must tell in his 
own words. He was a personal friend of Augustin Thierry :— 

J’avais Yhonneur de voir souvent ce d historien, pendant les dix 
dernitres années de sa laborieuse vie. Un soir que je venais de relire cette 

de Fénelon, et qu'elle m’avait frappé par sa ressemblance avec la 
nouvelle doctrine qui dicta une partie au moins des célébres Lettres sur 
U Histoire de France, j’arrivai, Fénelon & la main, chez M. Augustin Thierry, 
et je lui lus ce qui m’avait si vivement frappé. “ Mais c’est tout juste mon 
s‘écria-t-il. J’ai dai lire cela autrefois. J’avais oublié Fénelon ; 
q —— que je ne l’aie pas eu présent & l’esprit pour m’en autoriser & 
propos 

By no means the least interesting part of M. Egger’s book will 
be found in the appendix to the second volume, where he de- 
scribes the progress of Greek studies in France during the last 
thirty years. It must be remembered that during the last century 
they sank to the lowest ebb, and that never was there a time when 
Grecian history and Grecian literature were less really understood 
than when every patriot was babbling about Harmodius and 
Timoleon, It was just at this moment that the Anacharsis of 
Barthélemy appeared, one of those books of which everybody 
knows the name, though few people know more than the name, 
but of which M. Egger speaks favourably. The time of its ap- 

nce was unlucky ; still it seems to ton done something to 

w popular attention to Greek matters. So did La Harpe, with 
= inferior knowledge to Barthélemy ; so did Madame de Staél, 
without knowing the Greek tongue, draw from the intuition of 
genius a clearer insight into Greek life and Greek politics than 
most professed scholars. But of late Greek scholarship itself in 
all its forms has made real advances in France. One good sign is 
that the clergy are beginning to find out that there is no sanctit, 
in ignorance, and to give their minds to Greek studies, bot 
classical and patristic, One helper of this movement has been 
the illustrious Bishop of Orleans, who has not scrupled to have 
Greek plays acted in his diocesan seminary. And we may add, 
as a kindred work, though not exactly in M. Egger’s line, the 
encouragement given by the present and late Bishops of Bayeux 
to the study of national and local antiquities among their clergy. 
All these things are cheering. 
_ M.Egger, while tracing the advance of Greek studies in France, 
is obliged to confess that his countrymen have often to look to 
Germany for help. But how about our own island? Almost the 
only reference which M. Egger makes to English scholarship comes 
in the following words, about which we should like to know a 
little more. He is talking about the Fables of Babrius :— 

Un nouveau recueil de Fabule sopice, publié & Londres en 1859, par 
‘Cornwall Lewis, parait n’étre que le produit d’une fraude dont l’auteur serait 
Mynas lui-méme (voir une note de M, F. Dibner dans le Journal général de 
U Instruction publique du 15 février 1860). 


Minoidés Mynas was a Greek employed by the Minister of Public 
—— to search for manuscripts in the monastic libraries 
of Athos, 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.* 


NE of the characters in Mr. Reade’s new novel is a certain 

’ Dr. Amboyne, who performs more or less the part of chorus, 
It is apparently Mr. Reade’s theory that a novel ought to have a 
moral, or more than one moral; and that the said moral or morals 
should be so distinct and unequivocal that the stupidest of mankind 
cannot miss them. He despises delicate hints or oblique infer- 
ences, but chooses a good simple axiom, and, so to speak, pla- 
cards it all over his book in the biggest and blackest and most 


* Put Yourself in His Place, By Charles Reade, 3 vols. London: 


- Smith, Elder, & 1870. 


staring of letters. Yet, for fear anybody should fail to perceive a 
proposition which is set forth in nearly every chapter, one of the 
characters is told off to preach it in the most explicit terms ; and 
we need not say that the preacher of a pet doctrine of Mr. Reade’s 
is one of the most sagacious and experienced of mankind. The 
happy person who undertakes this duty in the present instance is 
the aforesaid Dr. Amboyne, and the maxim which he inculcates in 
season and out of season is the very excellent one which gives its 
title to the book, Put yourself in his or her or their place, is Dr. 
Amboyne’s constant cry ; and we need hardly add, that in his hands 
it leads to the most satisfactory results. Guided by this principle, 
he is always guessing at the secrets of other people’s behaviour; and, 
as Mr. Reade arranges the conditions of the problem of which Dr. 
Amboyne has to guess the solution, we need hardly add that the 
doctor's divinations come out with surprising correctness, We 
admit fully the wisdom of the principle, and will only venture to 
remark that the difficulty likes in its application. If you want to 
understand a man’s motives for a given action, or his probable 
course of conduct in future, you cannot do better than put your- 
self in imagination in his place. The difficulty is that most 
persons have not the imaginative strength of Dr. Amboyne or his 
creator; for example, when a fat middle-aged doctor sees a 
young lady smile or frown, he may find it rather difficult to 
interpret her meaning by temporarily changing his sex, age, 
position, and circumstances. Granting, however, the general 
importance of the axiom, we will endeavour for once to put 
it in practice for ourselves. Our duty on the present occasion 
is to try to form some estimate of Mr. Reade’s purpose in 
writing the novel before us, with a view to judging of his success. 
We can hardly do wrong therefore in attempting to follow his 
directions, and becoming for the time, as much as possible, Mr. 
Charles Reade himself. 

The most obvious mode of effecting this transmigration is to 
begin with Mr. Reade’s direct assertions. We find on the title- 
page the following significant motto:—“I will frame a work of 
fiction upon notorious fact, so that anybody shall think he can 
do the same; shall labour and toil attempting the same, and fail— 
such is the power of sequence and connexion in writing.—HoRace : 
Art of Poetry.” Mr. Reade, that is, will adhere so closely to real 
life and yet arrange his story so artistically as to produce an un- 
paralleled effect. At the end of the book we are informed that 
fiction, “ whatever you may have been told to the —— is the 
highest, widest, noblest, and greatest of all the arts.” Therefore 
Mr. Reade is to be the most effective performer on the most 
effective instrument in existence. If any one asks in undisguised 
alarm who are to be the objects of his terrible assault, he may be 
informed that Mr. Reade “has drawn his pen against cowardly. 
assassination and sordid tyranny.” Most men know certain facts 
about trade-unions and the outrages to which they lead; not one 
in a thousand comprehends them, and not one in a hundred thou- 
sand realizes them. We may add on our own account that only 
one in thirty hundred thousand both realizes and is capable of 
making other people realize them. Mr. Reade “ studies, penetrates, 
and digests the hard facts of chronicles and blue-~books, and makes 
the dry bones live.” The press, he tells us, made a noise about 
the outrages of which we have all read, and succeeded in arousing 
a certain amount of indignation, A Commission ferreted out the 
offenders ; and Parliament has proposed, more or less languidly, to 
stir in the matter, but everybody has gone to sleep—especially the 
Executive, who ought to have appointed a hundred thousand 
special constables; till at length Mr. Reade has arisen to sound 
a stirring trumpet-call which will be the blast of doom to the 
miscreants in question. We remember a similar flourish at the 
conclusion of Never Too Tate to Mend, in which Mr. Reade 
announced that he had inflicted a tremendous chastisement upon 
certain unlucky authorities, who would never again be negligent 
of their duties. We know not whether he produced any great 
moral reformation on that occasion, but if Mr. Reade’s blows are 
only one-half as terrible as he supposes them to be, the trade- 
unions of Sheffield must be shaking in their shoes, and poor Mr. 
Bruce cowering abashed in the Home Office until the tempest of 
wrath be partially overblown. 

So far, then, we have not much difficulty in putting ourselves in 
Mr. Reade’s place. We fancy we are a terrific literary giant 
brandishing a weapon of ge weight and size, and about to 
bring it down with crushing effect upon indolent Ministers and 
tyrannical masters and bloodthirsty trade-unionists. We have 
still a little difficulty in raising ourselves to the height of this great 

ument, and entering into a state of mind in which a man is 
so confident of his own tremendous abilities that he is not only 
sure of the result, but ventures to announce it openly to the 
whole world. There is really something sublime about the coura 
which enables a man to swagger so “a | and to vaunt his 
powers so loudly in the face of the sun. Mr, Reade shares the 
pride with which Pope announced his pleasure in seeing “ men not 
afraid of God afraid of him”; but even the most popular and 
successful of authors will remy A gyre on announcing so frankly 
his own superlative merits. ith an effort, however, we can 
lace ourselves in this position, and regard ourselves as an eagle 
dovering in the air and ready to swoop with irresistible force upon 
the miserable quarry which tries in vain to escape our notice, 

And now we must try to rg the weapons by which 
this terrible assault is to be made. We must, in the first place, 
take to ourselves a certain armour which appears to protect Mr. 
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Reade against the assaults of all petty critics and envious rivals. 


We must, that is, imagine that we are the sole possessors of 


certain simple aphorisms which the stupidity of mankind 
in general conceals from their purblind gaze. We must be ready 
to make some bold assertion about the feminine nature; and 
about general — of prudence, as though it were a new 
discovery which nobody could dispute, though Fg fools 
= is, nearly everybody in the world) would manage to 

rget it, when announced on our infallible authority. Thus, for 
example, we make a penetrating lady declare dogmatically that a 
girl seldom “ knits her brow ” unless she is thwarted in love; and 
our readers will receive the aphorism as though it threw a new 
and startling light upon the character of women. Or we shall 
turn upon them suddenly, and lay down as a surprising 
truth that “the wrong time is as bad as the wrong thing, 
or worse.” And turning upon the wretched — who may 
hesitate or — doubt as to the originality of the remark, 
order him to take “a note of that, please, and then forget 
it.’ And just by way of supererogation we shall wind up our 
volumes with a bit of a blue-book for the few sensible people 
who will take useful information from a novel, in which we shall 
suggest, with the air of an original discoverer, that a commission 
should be issued to put more practical restraints on the atrocities 
and follies committed in Hillsborough (that is, Sheffield). There 
is really something pleasant about a state of mind in which a 
writer has so very low an opinion of his readers that he is always 
turning round upon them, like a schoolmaster on an idle pupil, 

iving them a smart rap over the knuckles, and informing them 

gmatically that honesty is the best policy or that two and two 
make four, with the parenthetical remark that they are sure to for- 
get their lesson directly. Most people are so apt to take up any 
position which they are peremptorily bidden to assume, that 
we have little doubt that most of our readers will take for granted 
that we are really persons of superhuman sagacity, who know all 
about the human heart and are contemptuously throwing out to 
them a few scraps of knowledge. 

Having arrived at this happy point of view, we are now to con- 
sider in what way the blow is to be aimed at the devoted heads of 
our victims. The answer is simple. What the public requires is 
not delicate analysis of character or tender expression of senti- 
ment, but good strong blacks and whites, startling incidents, and 
easily intelligible motives. Of course, when occasion offers, we 
may throw in a bit of passion. We may, for example, remark 
that our brain is in a state of conflicting emotions “as grand and 
wild as any poet has ever tried to describe,” and we may proceed to 
describe them ourselves. As a rule, however, it is better to take 
@ good strong situation which will appeal to the blunt perceptions 
of the dull beings to whom we are preaching. Take, for exam- 
ple, a fine healthy young man, of great beauty, and with all the 
talents which an author can so easily confer by a stroke of 
the pen. The revelations of the blue-books to which Mr. Reade 
refers will provide us with plenty of good, strong, highly-spiced 
incidents. Let him first Be blown out of his workshop by 
gunpowder ; then let him be attacked by four determined ruffians 
all armed to the teeth, and saved by a simultaneous attack from 
ten other persons with swords and double-barrelled guns; let an 
ingenious miscreant take a shot at him with a cunningly-devised 
bow and arrow; let the house in which he sleeps be blown sky- 
high by some inconceivabl 


probable contingencies (for probability is no object), including the 
judicious attempt to get quickly to America by taking his passage 
in a fast-sailing schooner instead of a steamboat, and so give time 
for his rival to marry the lady of his love; let him come back and 


be enveloped in the bursting of a reservoir—not that it has any- 


to do with the main purpose of the story, but it will serve 
to give local colour and pile up the agony—and, finally, fill up 
any spare corners with such incidents as will come to hand readily 
enough. Let one young woman have a brain-fever or two and 
take the veil for a time; and another try to drown herself in a 
pond; have a supplementary villain smashed by an accident in 
machinery ; throw in plenty of rattening, a little burglary, with a 
hint or two at coining, and the personation of a parson by an 
accomplished rogue; and even in case of need introduce an acci- 
dent on a mountain and a supernatural pack of “ Gabriel Hounds.” 
If all this, with a few allusions to crimes which do not strictly 
come into the story, is not enough to tickle the dull palates 
of the British public, and throw them into a fever of 
against trade-unions, they must indeed be hard 
to please. One advantage at any rate will be gained if we 
choose to publish our indignation in the pages of a periodical. 
There will of course be thrilling illustrations, and our hero may 


be left for a month clinging to the bars of a window with | 
one arm, in the midst of a fearful explosion, which will tend | 


very much to keep up the interest. In a book so full of interest 
the difficulty will not be so much to leave the reader in a state of 
suspense as to leave off at any point at which the suspense is not 


almost unbearable. The worst of it is that we shall be in danger | 


of a kind of superfetation of interest, and that, having got our 
villain satisfactorily settled by a terrific catastrophe, we may be 
obliged to bring him to life again in order to bring off some other 
ingenious combination. 

aving thus endeavoured to put ourselves in Mr. Reade’s place, 
it only remains to inquire how 


explosive material; after he has 
escaped—for of course he will have asmany lives as a cat—let him | 
mysteriously disappear for some months by a series of most im- — 


Considered as a blue-book, we regret to say that we cannot con. 
scientiously consider his book to be successful. We do not really 
expect that trade-unionists will be crushed, or the Government 
roused, or indeed any very startling catastrophe brought about, 
The reason is very simple—that, stupid as the public ma be, they 
have a dim perception that this mode of pred is Y unfair, 
They know that Mr. Reade may select such incidents as he 
chooses, and has a natural temptation to heighten the picture ag 
much as possible. Therefore, whatever the‘atrocities attributed to 
Grotait and his followers, it is obvious that we have to take Mr, 
Reade on trust, or in other words to take on trust the word of g 
gentleman who has brought himself to the sensational pitch of 
indignation, and whose avowed object is to work everybod: 
else into a corresponding state of excitement. If Mr. Read, 
really wishes to call attention to a great social evil, he 
should remember that, however great an art fiction ma 
be, a single authentic story of a murder will affect people's 
minds more than all the imaginary murders that ever were 
committed. Let him make a note of that, if we may borrow his 
own style, and next time he wants to write a novel with a mo 
think whether a statement of facts would not produce a more 
effect, though not so immediate a sensation. The world 

as been improved, and will, we hope, be improved still more, by 
novels of a healthy tendency; but when a novelist deserts his 
own path, and tries the compromise between a novel and a paper 
fit for the Social Science Association, he generally makes a mesg 
of both. In spite of this, we must admit that, in its own kind, 
Put Yourself in His Place is a very good novel. Every reader 
will be thoroughly amused and excited, though his sober taste 
may not quite approve of the peculiar style of art adopted. We 
wish, as we read it, that Mr, Reade did not despise his readers quite 
so heartily, and there are certain weaknesses in the plot which itis 
scarcely worth while to expose. But foragood hearty slapdash 
piece of writing, with occasional gleams of considerable shrewd- 
ness, and some real forcible description, the book is excellent in 
its way; and perhaps its chief fault is that the pudding is 
crammed with too many plums. 


MONGREDIEN’S TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH 
PLANTATIONS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


T were to be wished that the abundance of flowering shrubs, 
from eight feet high and under, which it is ascertained will 
flourish in our soil and climate, could supplant in popular favour 
that device for sating the eye with colour—fora bare two months, 
at the cost of contemplating barrenness for the other ten—which 
goes by the name of “bedding-out.” And if Mr. Mongredien’s 
| teaching sinks as deep as it deserves, the realization of such a 
| wish cannot be very remote. For it cannot fail to be borne in on the 
| minds of gardeners and garden-owners that the prevalent fashion 
| is both vulgar and lazy—vulgar, because it depends on gaudy mass 
| of colour; and lazy, because it staves off the real difficulty of 
shrub-culture, the choice of right place for right plant, with an 
| eye to flower, foliage, soil, and climate. Now to vulgarity, or its 
| alternative, sameness, no scope is offered in the “ cultivation of 
| flowering shrubs and perennial herbaceous plants,” which, when 
contrasted with the modern ribbon-borders, can show at any rate 
equal beauty and infinitely more variety; while, as regards lazi- 
ness, there is no longer the slightest excuse for it, when judicious 
and many-sided selection is at any time within easy reach for 
such as will take the trouble to master Mr. Mongredien’s valuable 
chapters on classification according to flower, foliage, height, &c. &e. 
These will greatly facilitate the object of our opening remarks, 
and assist a consummation prayed for by a daily increasing number 
of persons, by suggesting the culture of the lesser shrubs and trees 
of shrublike habit which are most deserving of a place in garden or 
flower-bed. Tio these belong a group of some hundred species, 
from thirty to fifteen feet in height, some deciduous, some ever- 
green, most or all fine-foliaged and fine-flowering, which will 
supply the natural background of a shrubbery with the varieties of 
cherry, maple, olive, broom, or cistus; and, on the other hand, 
with Biotas, Thujas, Cryptomerias, and other evergreens. More 
to the front will come the class ranging from two to eight feet 
in height, in which there are niore flower-bearers than in 
any ane class which contains fully a quarter of the 
species described in Mr. Mongredien’s volume. By judicious 
employment of the lesser of these, and of the yet more diminutive 
shrubs as a foreground to taller species, a large portion of what 
is now for three parts of the year unoccupied soil may be 
invested with much more permanent charm of foliage or flower, 
at a manifest saving of expense and labour in digging and 
cultivating. 

With many of the shrubs making up these classes even the un- 
horticultural eye is familiar, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Weigelias, Hydrangeas (the last-named perhaps not so popular a8 
the rest because people are not duly alive to the recuperative 
power which modifies their seeming fault of delicacy), suggest 
themselves at once to the planter of a shrubbery. Wi 


* Trees and Shrubs for English Plantations ; a Selection and Description 
of the most Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Native and Foreign, which will 


vee é flourish in the Open Air in our Climate. By Augustus Mongredien. London: 
he has succeeded in his design, John Murray. 1870. 
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the Berberis tribe, too, we are all on good terms, though | 
it is chiefly through the Mahonia Aquifolium of game coverts, 
and perha through the beautiful Berberis Darwinii, which | 
eould hardly fail to win itself favour. Of the “ Berberis” | 
Mr. Mongredien observes “that a large portion of the known | 
jes are natives of that barren and inhospitable land which 
on either side coasts the Straits of Magellan. In that re- 
son of cloud and wind the Flora is ng poor in number of species 
nerally, but wealthy beyond other localities in species of the 
Gerberis. This singular fact cannot arise out of climatic influ- 
ences alone, as the species of Berberis indigenous to that region 
thrive vigorously when transplanted into England ; nor can it be 
owing to local hybridization, as all the species are sufficiently dis- 
tinct” (p- 45). _ The Berberis Darwinii scarcely realizes to us the 
jdea of as much vigour as beauty; indeed its liability to get 
prowned and cut to the ground by English winters is a hindrance 
to the desire to see it in a grand mass, which its glossy dark green 
foliage and orange yellow blossom cannot fail to quicken; but it 
has other congeners in the B. Concinna with red-fruit and silvery 
under-leaf, the late-blossoming B. Dealbata from Mexico, and the 
early-flowering sub-evergreen Berberis Dulcis. Mr. Mongredien 
notes with special interest the Berberidopsis Corallina from Chili, 
a scandent-evergreen of this family, with cordate ovate leaves, 
and profuse coral-red flowers in terminal pendulous racemes on 
long red peduncles, a gorgeous sight in full blossom. The Mahonia 
Japonica deserves cherishing for its variegated leaf and diversified 
tints ; but it expects cherishing, and, “ disliking removal,’ makes a 
tacit condition, as we glean from Mr. Mongredien’s remarks, of 
being well established in a sheltered spot. The Nepal Mahonia is 
said to be more graceful in habit. Another class of shrubs of 
much variety in foliage, and very attractive in its abundant masses 
of blossom, is that of the hardy and robust “ Spirsas.” One or two 
of these are well known enough, but our author cites nine species, 
of which 8. Leevigata from Siberia is the most curious for its 
glaucous foliage, the Japanese 8S. Callosa being the most striking 
as to its flower, which 1s in corymbs of a showy red. Another, 
§. Lindleyana, has noble pinnate leaves, pinkish hanging fruit, 
and fine thyrsi of bloom; but we learn that all these are eclipsed 
by another member of the beautiful family of “rosacex,” the 
“ Exochordia Grandiflora,” a Chinese shrub of elegant habit, lan- 


But another field in which the shrub performs inestimable ser- 
vice is in creeping or climbing, trailing around rockwork, or 
clothing the walls of our houses with a manifold grace of leaf and 
flower. We must confine ourselves to the climbing shrubs, 
Every one knows the deep red autumnal tints of the Ampelopsis 
Hederacea, or Virginian creeper; and every one ought to know 
the new large-flowered varieties of Clematis, Lanuginosa, and such 
hybrids as do not come within Mr. Mongredien’s scope, but which 
cover wall or trellis with a profusion of blue and dark purple 
colours. “ With some protection to the stem,” too, in very severe 
weather, the Passion-Flower may be depended upon to thrive and 
flower freely on our house-walls; as may also the gay reddish~ 
yellow, scarlet and orange trumpet flowers, Tecoma and Bignonia, 
which differ only as to their modes of fructification. It is super- 
fluous to speak of the Ivies in this behoof, though the new and 
choice sorts, remarkable for shape or for variegation of leaf, are 
endless in their attraction. Few climbers are more luxuriant in 
growing or flowering than the Wistaria, as to which we should a 
with Mr. Mongredien in not preferring the white-flowering variety 
to its original bluish-hued type; and for abundance of very orna~ 
mental light-green and curiously reticulated foliage, as well as 
for the curious freaks of that foliage as to shape, there is hardly 
any climber that can surpass the Lonicera Brachypoda Aureo-. 
reticulata, Its flower, of a light pink, is of comparatively slight 
account. The Chinese and Nepal Jasmines, Nudiflorum and 
Revolutum, succeed best as wali-shrubs, and our author names 
the “ Escallonia Macrantha” from Chili as “enlivening winter ’’, 
with its shining glossy green leaves, as Jasminum Nudiflorum 
does with its brilliant inflorescence. The Escallonias, by the 
way, as well as various sorts of Clematis, will thrive in the 
smoky atmosphere of London. The list given in p. 240 of 
climbing shrubs does not contain Ribes Speciosum, though full 
particulars of it are given in p. 186. Its sub-evergreen foliage 
and deep-red dwarfed fuchsia-like flowers, as well as its close 
clinging habit, adapt it admirably for at least the lower half of, 
a house-wall. We should like to have further information as 
to the climbing “ Periploca Greeca,” which for the heights it scal 
as well as for the poison to house-flies contained in its luri 
brown, peculiar-scented flowers, might be enrolled as a special 
boon to humanity, were it not that its smell is said to disagree 


ceolate leaf, and very large, showy, racemose flower. Another of with mankind as well as insect-kind. Most of these climbers 
the rosaceze from Japan is the more common Kerria Japonica, need but little protection against the walls of a house, being thus 
with bright green bark, and double-blossoms of orange-yellow. | protected against perpendicular frosts, and wanting little more in 
Its dwarf blotched-leaved variety, introduced in 1865, is more very severe weather than a thatching of straw about the base 
noticeable for its silver-white variegation of leaf, and its generally of the stem. Many half-hardy evergreens are all the worse for, 
refined aspect. Nor while upon rosaceous shrubs can we forget being matted up. 


the bright-red early blossom of an old friend long known under a | 


wrong name, the Cydonia (quondam “ Pyrus”) Japonica, and its 
more uncommon white-flowered variety. Another family deser- 
vedly entitled to honour in the shrubbery is that of the Oleaces, 


which offers for choice the Chinese Forsythia Viridissima, a com- 
pact bush of copious and early yellow blossom, and its trailing | 


relative, F. Suspensa, better for wall or rockwork ; the seemingly 
hardy little Japanese evergreen “ Olea Ilicifolia” and the Osman- 
thus, which only differs from it in foliage of a deeper green and in 
leaves fewer and larger. Akin to these are the Privets, Syringas, 
and Phillyreas, the last named invaluable for formation of hedges, 
owing to their compact evergreen bushiness. A link between 
Privets and Phillyreas is the Syrian sub-evergreen, Fontanesia 
Phillyreoides, which our author says should be pruned to a single 
stem, to get a good head and pendulous branches. The curiously 
cut-leaved Fraxinus Xanthoxyloides, a dwarf ash of eight feet 
at the highest, belongs also to the “ oleacex.” To the shrubbery 


border the Myrtle family may contribute one or two curious | 


additions; the “Eugenia Ugni” or fruiting myrtle, pretty of | 
flower, evergreen in foliage, and having aromatic edible berries; | 


and the rarer, perhaps less hardy Leptospermum, which, how- 
ever, is proved “not to say die” to a hard winter, but to 

Ww up new shoots, with flowers and fruit, after it has been 
cut to the ground. Of the Heath tribe the Pernettia and the 
Zenobia are comparatively low evergreen shrubs, fond of peat 
soil, the former having drooping white flowers, succeeded by 
scarlet globular berries, the latter bell-shaped large blossoms of 
pure white, and leaves sprinkled over with a white powder. And, 
not to prolong glances at families, it may be said, in short, that 
with the aid of Daphnes and Desmodiums, Arbutus, Ribes, and a 
number of other shrubs of diverse foliage and flower and of moderate 
height, it can be no difficulty to find either the back or front lines 
of a shrubbery, or, with a little taste and study, the dwarfy centres 
and dottings of a otherwise filled with herbaceous flowers. 
Such shrubs, especially the less rare, have another obvious use 
in filling up, as is suggested (in p. 228), the spaces between the 
ornamental young trees, which, with an eye to gradual and just 
development, the knowing planter will plant well apart from each 
other, Jejuneness might characterize the intervals, although of 
course these would diminish every year, were there no resort to 
Ttemovable shrubs to clothe according to need these naked spaces. 
It is a capital hint too, and one worthy of wide acceptation, that 
of dwarf tree-varieties and the smaller shrubs might be formed a 
sort of pigmy arboretum, composed of miniature representatives of 
the genera that compose the loftiest forests in the world. Such a 
dwarf collection would be the source of never-failing interest, and 
@ tribute to those ingenious nations from which we have so 
greatly augmented our shrub and flower wealth. 


Of the many suggestive hints of Mr. Mongredien’s helpful book 
none will be more welcome than that which gives a selection of 
species that will thrive under the shade or drip of trees. The 
reason that all is apt to be litter and barrenness in such situations 
is that indolence and dislike of experiment too often prompt a flat’ 
negative to the inquiry what is to be done. And this negative 
might be substantiated, if the trees in question were yew, or ash,’ 
or the conifers generally. Bu ing these, the difficulty is 
nowise insuperable. Several of the Daphnes, particularly the. 
D. Laureola or Spurge Laurel, the eve umbent Gual- 
theria with its fine red berries, and the familiar Periwinkle, or 
Vinca Major, will thrive despite the shade that would depress and’ 
chill more aspiring shrubs. So also will the Ivies, and toa certain 
extent the Berberis and Mahonia, and there are some thirty other 
species which are described as tolerably patient of a position’ 
under the shade of trees. Some of these—e.g., the Androsemum 
or Tutsan, with its evergreen leaf, numerous flowers, and dark 
purple berry, and the Aucuba, which from being cherished in the 
greenhouse has come to be recognised as one of the hardiest and 
most patient of evergreens—will lend grace’ and character, if 
employed, to blank, desolate places which heretofore supplied our, 
ideal of the ‘‘cool shade.’”” A somewhat more utilitarian question: 
is that of hedge-making, on which subject the author has evi-' 
dently much to say, though his limits compel him to summarize.' 
His most costly expedient is a hedge of the compact and leafy' 
evergreen Phillyrea Media, to which we have referred before ; and’ 
his least costly and most novel, a hedge of the common goose-' 
berry. “Cuttings (to be had for nothing) strike rig Be garden 
soil, whence, if transplanted the ensuing year to the hedge-bank 
(provided it be sufficiently wide and flat to catch and retain the 
moisture from rain), they will grow rapidly into dense prickly 
bushes, easily kept in shape by clipping, and never expanding. 
either trunk or roots into such dimensions as to injure the bank on’ 
which they are planted ” (p. 305). Equal, however, to either in' 
impenetrability is the good old English Hornbeam, once much! 
used for topiary work, and promoted to form — hedges in! 
the Luxembourg and Hampton Court Gardens. hat remains of 
the topiary art is to be seen in what Praed calls the “ clean-clipt: 
rows of box and myrtle,” in the craftily clipt yew-hedges of some. 
old garden of the ‘Tudor period, with here and there a peacock or 
other strange device surmounting a dense high-level barrier, The 
Privet is more for inner fence, probably ; though its sub-ev 
foliage will not furnish as gay a show as either the Cydonia 
Japonica with its early flowers, or the elegant and, in the May 
season, dazzlingly infloreseent White Broom, which Mr. Mongre~ 
dien thinks highly deserving of a trial. The Tamarisk, too, 
may be pruned to form a hedge, but for imperviousness 


‘none can surpass the Holly, any more than for beauty of 
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foliage. We are told that the Chinese fence is formed of 
bushes of the Caragana Spinosa stuck in clay on the tops of 
walls, the spiny an and petioles serving instead of broken 
bottles (p. 53). e have thus glanced at some of the many 
helpful classitications of which the work is made up; and matter 
of equal interest awaits the reader in almost every section 
of the second part. That, for instance, which discusses fruit- 
‘bearing trees, useful or ornamental, is as curious as it is practical. 
It might perhaps be supplemented by experience of particular 
counties. We are told that in Kent the “ Pyrus Torminalis” is 
not an uncommon tree, and that its small brownish fruit when 
-eaten has rather the flavour of “medlar.” It is worth culti- 
.vating if it conduces to as an imitation of “guava jelly” 
as the medlar undoubtedly does. As to the “ Morus,” the 
author holds that our generation ought to do for the fruit’s 
‘sake what our ancestors did with an abortive idea of utilizing the 
labours of the silkworm—namely, plant the mulberry, whether 
“ Nigra” or “ Rubra,” much more extensively than at present. 
‘Under the head “ Rubus” he waxes eloquent in declaring that “a 
-mural crown and a bag of sovereigns ought to be the guerdon of 
‘the man” who could “improve the blackberry both in size and 
flavour.” An attempt at this, by the way, was the Lawton 
-blackberry, introduced some years since into kitchen gardens, 
but, as Mr. Mongredien does not mention it, we conclude that it 
proved a failure. 

We now take leave of a book which for its fund of mature, 
compact information on the subjects of which it treats is not likely 
to find its match in the literature of English horticulture. It is 
the very book for the country gentleman and amateur oe ge 
study, the very book to add zest and interest to the “ Lady at 
the ’s” survey of her flower-garden. 


MICHELL ON THE RUSSIAN PEASANT.* 


MAY of those writers who know Russia best are of opinion 
that the future welfare of the country depends, not upon its 
magnates, either commercial or aristocratic, but upon the great 
mass of the people—the many millions of its peasants. It is to 
the moujik, they say, that we are to look for the typical Russian 
who is to come forward as the glorious representative of his 
country. With respect to this theory the more advanced members 
of the patriotic a have expressed ideas in which the Western 
foreigner can scarcely be expected to acquiesce. In their picture 
of the Russia that is to be, the peasant’s armyak, the type of his 
national costume, seems to occupy somewhat too distinguished a posi- 
tion. But there are less imaginative students of that mighty empire 
who take a somewhat similar view of the part which is to be played 
in the drama of Russian history by the great mass of its people, so 
long ignored or trampled under foot. Although they may not go 
so far as some of the Moscow enthusiasts, they yet hold that the 
peasant, simple in his manners, and uncorrupted as to his char- 
acter by any of the taints which an excess of civilization involves, 
is likely to come forward, now that he is free, as the man of the 
future. If this be true, it is very important that all who take an 
interest in Russia should study its peasantry aright, should know 
what manner of men its villagers are, what sort of lives they lead, 
and what kind of ideas they entertain. 

To readers who wish to gain correct notions upon this subject, 
the exhaustive Report on Land Tenure in Russia contributed by 
the British Cound ot St. Petersburg to an official collection of 
similar documents may safely be recommended. About the 
changes which have taken place in the laws relating to land Mr. 
‘Michell gives full and precise information, and this is of the 
greatest importance to all those who are engaged upon that parti- 
cular question; but the most generally interesting part of his 
Report is that which he has devoted to a careful study of the 
‘Russian peasant. So much that is incorrect has been written 
about the condition and the character of the lower classes of 
‘Russia, that it is with the greatest satisfaction that we welcome 
an account which has evidently been compiled with great care, 
and based upon sources of information which can be thoroughly 
relied upon. 

‘ The condition of the Russian peasant during the evil days of old 
‘always varied very considerably according to the part of Russia 
in which he happened to be settled. In the dreary region of the 
North his life, even when his owner was not of an unkindly nature, 
was one of almost constant toil and hardship. All the time that 
was left to himself, after he had performed the wearisome work which 
his lord had a right to demand from him, was consumed in a too often 
unsuccessful attempt to derive from a thankless soil the means of 
supporting a bare existence. Not only the peasant himself, but 
all the members of his family, women and children included, had 
to struggle almost incessantly against difficulties which constantly 
threatened to crush them. Exposed to all the severity of the in- 
clement climate, they wore out their lives in toiling and in suffer- 
ing, grew old before their time, and passed away out of life 
without having derived from it more than a very few and very 
shortlived enjoyments. Andif by bad fortune a peasant chanced to 
belong to a grasping and tyrannical master, his lot was harder 
still. He was liable to see all that he had amassed by long toil 


* Report on Land Tenure in Russia. By Thomas Michell, Contained in 
the “Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives respecting the Tenure of 
Land in the Several Countries of Europe: 1860-70.” 


suddenly taken from him, all his hopes for the future frustrateg in 
a single day, to be forced to endure stripes and contumely and 
perhaps even to be robbed of all that he held dear—to have his 
children torn from him, his sons driven into the terrible military 
service they so profoundly feared and detested, his daughters 
carried away from their simple village home to satisfy the capriceg 
or minister to the pleasures of a crazy or brutal master, 


But in those districts of Russia in which the soil is rich the 
peasant has long led an existence which was enviable indeed when 
compared with that of his fellow-subjects in such parts of the 
country as White Russia, for instance. The traveller who, on his wa 
from Berlin to St. Petersburg, has been horrified at seeing the worn 
and haggard faces of the wild-looking peasants, who contrast 9 
strongly with the thriving villagers on the German side of the 
frontier, is apt to look upon the moujik as a very degraded and 
miserable animal ; but as he advances further into the interior of 
the empire—at all events, when he comes upon the rich land of the 
“ Black Soil ”—he finds himself among a people who are evidently 
well-to-do, and who look at least contented. Their houses, in 
such districts as that of Yaroslaf, remind the tourist of 
chilets which offer so tempting an appearance to the spectator 
in Switzerland. Their courts are filled with corn and hay and 
cattle, their gardens are gay with flowers, and the trees in thei 
orchards are laden with fruit. And as to the possessors of thegg 
= homes, although their faces have evidently borne the 

runt of summer heat and winter’s cold, yet they show but few of 

the signs of wretchedness which are so apparent in the poorer 
parts of the country. If the traveller pursues his way to the dig. 
tricts inhabited by the Cossacks, to the rich corntields and 
sweeping pastures of Little Russia, he will find himself in a land 
where in the spring-time all is green with grass and young com, 
or bright with flowers, and in the autumn a rich wave of gold 
rolls around the thriving homesteads, and all through the year 
the life of the peasant is cheered by such an amount of music and 
of song as is quite unknown to English agricultural labourers. 

Mr. Michell lays great stress upon the difficulties with which 
the Russian peasant has had, and still has, to contend. So much 
has he dwelt upon this, that the impression which his description 
leaves on the mind is likely to be of a very painful nature. We 
see in his sketches of Russian rural life the hard-worked villager 
going forth in the morning to his ungrateful toil, labouring all 
day in extreme heat or cold, and returning at night to a meal of 
the scantiest kind, devoured in a home which is too often a hut 
of the lowest order, a mere log-cabin with only a suggestion of a 
window, and perhaps destitute of such a luxury as a chimney, 
Or we see him tramping along the wretched roads of Russia, 
walking through wet and mire day after day with but littl 
whereon to support existence beyond his black rye-bread, washed 
down with water that is often of dubious quality, wandering on 
from Government to Government in search of work that, hard as 
it is, will only bring him in a few roubles with which to retum 
to the wife and children who are wearily waiting for him at 
home. Here, for instance, is one of his quotations from Mr, 
Flerofsky’s excellent work on the condition of the labouring- 
classes in Russia :— 

The men who bring the produce of the upper course of the Oka in barges 
to Kaluga or Kolomna generally receive 4 roubles for the voyage (10s. 8d.) 
Women, who assist in floating barges down the rivers from the province 
of Vologda to Nijni-Novgorod, receive a roubles 50 copecks. Both men and 
women work until they become exhausted, and return back to their village 
on foot. Their master (the contractor), who is bound to support them until 
they return, hastens as much as possible their homeward tramp in order to 
save expense. . . . They will sometimes have to wade for twenty miles 
through water and mud up to their knees. Such is a specimen of the work 
of a labourer who is accused of idleness ! 


According to Mr. Flerofsky, the peasant’s single idea in mary 
parts of Russia is “to obtain means of paying his quit-rent and 
taxes.” In order to do this, “ he toils and exhausts his strength,” 
without so much as a hope of improving his condition or pro- 
viding for his family, “ sanlhy to carry any burden, to suffer any- 
thing, to impose any privations on his family, provided his 
principal object be attained.” With that end in view, “he 
will not unfrequently send his young daughters alone to float 
timbers down the rivers. Bending under the weight of labour 
unfitted for her age or sex, the unhappy creature becomes the 
object of every possible ill-usage. Without sufficient experience 
or force of will, compelled to spend days and nights amidst disso- 
lute men, she falls an unwilling victim to their criminal attempts.” 
The children who are still younger suffer even more. — the 
harvest months “the peasant women are forced by necessity to leave 
their new-born infants to be nursed by children of four or five years 
old, or by old women whose hands can no longer grasp the reap- 
ing-hook. Fed on some rye-bread and cabbage or mushroom 
water, working as much as the men, having less win keeping 
even more fasts, the peasant women are only exceptionally capable 
of rearing their children entirely by the natural process.” One 
witness asserts that he has seen “ children not a year old left for 
twenty-four hours entirely alone, and, in order that they should 
not die of hunger, feeding-bottles were attached to their hands 
and feet.” Under these circumstances it is not wonderful that 


the average of mortality, at all events among childrer, is very 
high in Russia. Only 513 per cent. of Russian children attain 
the age of five years, whereas, says Mr. Michell, the average 
for Great Britain, France, and Belgium gives 72} per cent., “or 
an absolute difference of 203 per cent. to the disadvantage of 


Russia.” Many causes contribute to this result; among others 
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. Michell, “the circumstances under which the peasant 
pay birth to offspring reduce the chances of life in the in- 
t, and increase the mortality of women in childbed. Their 
confinement frequently takes place in a hut devoted to the pur- 
3 of a steam-bath, or, if in summer, in a barn, outhouse, or 
stable. . . - . Many a poor woman will continue to bear her great 
trial unattended—perhaps even without the appliances the absence 
of which will force her to follow the instinct of the brute creation. 
In three days at the utmost she leaves the bathhouse or shed, and 
umes her domestic duties, even her hard fieldwork. Cases 
oecur in Which the mother of only one day joins the mowers or 
the reapers.” As for her child, on the third or fourth day of its 
existence, it has to undergo “complete immersion at baptism, in 
water of Which it is a sin to remove the chill. Within a week 
after birth, a large proportion of infants therefore succumb to the 
unfavourable influences of the world into which they have been 
” 


ered. 
we have already stated our opinion that, although Mr. Michell’s 
ctures of peasant life are undoubtedly correct as regards the 
rer districts of Russia, yet they seem open to criticism if 
they are supposed to apply to the more favoured parts of the 
empire. But he has evidently wished to call especial atten- 
tin to the hard lives led by that part of the population against 
which Nature seems to have set her face. His kindly sympathy 
with their misfortunes has led him to bestow on them the greater 
of his attention, and to devote a large share of his space to 
an analysis of the causes which have brought about their degra- 
dation and their sufferings, and to an examination of the position 
which they now hold and that which they are likely to occupy in 
future. He has spoken with decision on the evils of serfdom, 
“when the lord would he | frequently exact four days’ socage, 
and occasionally compel all the men, women, and children 
of a village to give their labour on the fifth day also”; when 
the law took no cognizance of any complaint of the serf 
inst his master, who could flog him with impunity, send him 
to Siberia, cause him to be enrolled in the ranks of the army, 
offer any insults he pleased to the women of his family, or deprive 
him of the sons to whom he had looked for the support and the 
consolation of his old age. Now, Mr. Michell tells us, all this is 
changed. Moreover, the communal system, to which he a 
objects, is everywhere, he tells us, being broken up, village after vil- 
lage having declared against it ; and in this declaration Mr. Michell 
sees the promise of a better time for the Russian op Industry 
will be encouraged, he thinks, now that all which a man gains 
will go directly to himself, instead of being shared by those who 
cannot or will not work. Family life will, he hopes, become purer 
than it was before, and woman will rise to a higher position than 
that which, under the old system, she used to occupy. He 
looks forward also to a check being placed upon the migra- 
tory tendency of the Russian people. As a member of a communal 
family the serf could roam across the face of Russia, certain that 
“whatever happened to him, his wife and children would 
get their share out of the common bowl of buckwheat or cabbage 
soup”; but now that the peasant cannot so easily or so securely 
leave his family, “he becomes attached to his homestead by 
natural ties that will render unnecessary the application of those 
unnatural laws by which a nominally free peasantry continue to 
be firmly attached to the soil.” Another of the changes of which 
Mr. Michell speaks has a commercial interest. In the olden time 
the young and energetic members of a village commune possessed 
no influence whatever; “the older members of the communities 
lived according to past traditions, and the future was after all of 
little promise or brightness to them as serfs,” and so they opposed 
all changes and objected to the creation of such artificial wants as 
would prevent each patriarch from keeping together whatever 
money the family earned by the common effort of industry. 
But since the emancipation the power of the village pa- 
triarch has given way ; and one of the consequences of this 
change is “the extraordinary increase of trade which has 
taken place since 1860 in articles of peasant luxury, principally in 
gayer and more civilized clothing, and that, too, during a period 
Which has certainly not been marked by any great increase in 
Pevperity among an agricultural population.” 
e are sorry to observe that Mr. Michell does not take a very 
cheerful view of the position of the peasants as far as their 
comes are 7! According to him, they cannot have 
come much more prosperous than they were, “ since their new 
position in the State, the rupture of their relations with the lords 
on whom os formerly or for everything, and the great 
increase which has taken place in the local and Imperial taxation 
of the country, must, for a time, weigh heavily on their slender 
Tesources,” Unfortunately, it is but too true that the Russian 
Peasant has to endure an amount of taxation which is almost 
suflicient to crush him to the ground, and that taxation is 
wing more and more intolerable, as appears from the fact 
that “the poll taxes have been increased 50 per cent. since 
1861.” But it is to be hoped that the peaceful revolution 
which has taken place in the country will gradually be followed 
y such an improvement in the character of its peasantry as 
will enable them to make head against the enormous difficulties 
with which they have to contend, and to rise to a position in 
Which they will be able really to enjoy the freedom which, after 
ceuturies of slavery, has recently been granted to them. 


CHITTAGONG.* 
HE frequency of books like this, describing the till lately 
unknown and uncared-for small hill tribes under our rule in 
India, is of good omen for their future. Where an independent 
publication about them does not exist, articles drawn often from 
_— as wide experience may be found in the Transactions of a 
ociety ; such as the admirable account of the Hill Tribes of the 
Neilgherries by Dr. Shortt, and many others published by the 
Ethnological Society. Only a year ago Mr. W. W. Hunter pub- 
lished his Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia, which brought together a vast number of these almost 
= dialects. Now another teacher appears, to tell us about 
ittagong.” 

We took up his book nothing loth to learn about Chittagong, 
which was a new name to us, and therefore promised well. 
But what is Chittagong? The exordium rather tantalized than’ 
satisfied our craving for knowledge :— 


Rising from the swamps and ‘level land of the Chittagong District, of 
which it forms the eastern boundary, stretches out a vast extent of hilly and’ 
mountainous country, inhabited by various hill races. 

The next sentence, indeed, gives the latitude and longitude of the 
portion treated of in this book, and by its aid we discovered’ 
the Chittagong district to lie north-east of the many mouths of 
the Brahmaputra, and close to the north-east frontier of British. 
India, and to extend thence southwards for a considerable distance 
down the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. This definition, 
however, does not satisfy us, for we are next introduced to the 
Blue Mountain, and the Fenny, Kurnafoolee, Sungoo, and Mata- 
mooree rivers, and finally to the various tribes, any one of which 
it is hopeless to look for on any ordinary map. It is incumbent 
on an author who writes on so little known, or rather unknown, a 
district to furnish at least an outline map. Chittagong may be 
well known at Calcutta, but it is not so in England. 

The book contains an abundance of most valuable facts ; and the 
description of the social usages of the various tribes, their religious 
rites, sepulchral rites, mode of tillage, &c., are admirable in their 
clearness and evident truthfulness. But the publisher, or 
whoever is responsible for the getting-up of the book, might 
have improved its usefulness for reference by giving special 
head-titles to the page, showing what tribe was Saal in it, 
instead of the eternal “The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the 
Dwellers therein.” It must also be confessed that the author's 
treatment of the subject is by no means exhaustive. On the con- 
trary, some most important notes of race are entirely omitted. We 
find not a single observation of the skin-colour, or measurement 
of the skull. This is a serious deficiency, for, although the evi- 
dence of skin-colour has been somewhat discredited in India of 
late, and low-caste blacks have been held to be of real Hindu 
origin, while some of the non-Aryan hill tribes of the south have 
light skins, yet it has not been formally discarded as a criterion, 
and surely cannot be, especially as between Mongols and southern 
races. The measurement of the skull, which elsewhere in India has 
been used with success for ethnological purposes, would have been a 
welcome addition here. But perhaps we are asking too much, and 
forgetting that our author is not a medical man. fore we leave 
off faultfinding, we are compelled to say that neither the com- 
position nor the orthography of our author is first-class; but the 
clearness of his style, and the spirit which breathes throughout, 
and which evidently governs him in his dealings with these natives,’ 
are excellent, It reed hardly be said that greater reality would 
have been given to the descriptions of landscapes so different from: 
our own, and from the generality of flat Indian scenes, had it been 

ible to embellish the work with sketches such as those—which | 

ave spoiled us perhaps for any book without them—which we’ 
find in all recent works of African or Arctic discovery; and’ 
figure-drawings would have taught us the aspect and differences 
of tribes which the author labours hard to depict in words. We 
should then have understood better what constitutes beauty in 
the eyes of these savages, what sets the young men raving while 
they and the girls work together in the field, and what drives 


they see for the first time but to adore. But the author writes, 


sionership, and his book is — at Calcutta, and we ma 
well believe that such embellishments were simply out of his 


coloured pictures the forms, — and scenery peculiar to eac 
of the scattered hill tribes of India, may yet be produced. It 
would be of the greatest service to ethnology, and would exhibit 
at a glance the likeness and unlikeness among them, and thereby 
the probability, or the reverse, of a common origin. If it were 
accompanied also with anatomical details, the measurement of the 
skull, facial angle, and the like, it would have a still higher scien- 
tific importance. Meantime, a book like Captain Lewin’s, though 
only a precursor to some such larger one, has its own uses, and is, 
we may add, thoroughly animated and —, 

The Chittagong district is watered by several rivers—the Fenny, 
Kurnafoolee, Sungoo, and Matamooree—which flow generally from 
north-east to south-west, and fall into the Bay of Bengal. The 
land near their mouths is generally a vast plain, sometimes covered 


tive Vocabularies of the Hill Dialects. By Captain T. H. Lewin, Deputy 
Commissioner of Hill Tracts. Calcutta. 


| * The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein ; with Compara- 


the latter to give intimations of the clearest towards the youth: 


we presume, at Chittagong, the seat of his Deputy Commis-: 


power. Nevertheless we cherish a hope that a work illustrating by: 
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with dense jungle, sometimes cultivated by the Bengalees, but not 
visited by the hill men except when they have to resort to the 
various bazars situated there, to exchange their own produce for 
imported -. They “bring down for sale cotton and timber, 
ither in the rough or hewn into boats; and, if much pressed for 
money, they collect for sale the oil-bearing seeds of a tree in the 
jungle (chal mongree), or cut and float down a raft of bamboos. 
ey also occasionally bring in for sale ivory and wax in small 
uantities. The principal articles disposed of to the hill people in 
e bazars are salt, tobacco (in small quantities), piece-goods, 
metal goods, trinkets, dried fish, pigs, and cattle.” The upper 
course of the rivers is generally through narrow ravines, overhung 
by immense tree-ferns, plantains, an all sorts of creepers. The 
villages of the hill men may be discerned far higher still, at 
the top of the perpendicular walls of mountain that overhang the 
stream. But before reaching that high level there is a lower range 
of hills, near the rivers, where a large section of the hill men have 
their abodes. The lower ranges are generally composed of sand or 
vThoaek he plough ally regarded as th liest, f 
ough the plough is usu: as the earliest, or one 0 
the of and although it is employed 
in the muddy soil of the _ by the Bengalee, yet by the hill 
people it is never used. They have, with all their diversity of 
tribe, but one —_ of cultivation, and this is so peculiar and pic- 
turesque that the account of it is well worthy of extract. We pre- 
mise that the rainy season lasts from the end of May or beginning 
of June till the end of September, and that it is then scarcely 
possible to move about on account of the rising of the streams :— 


The mode of cultivation pursued in the hills is common to all the tribes ; 
indeed, wherever hill tribes are found throughout India, this special mode of 
cultivating the earth seems to prevail, It is known as “toung-ya” in 
Burmah and Arracan, as “dhai-ya” in the Central Provinces, while here 
the method is usually called “joom,” and the hill men pursuing it 
“joomahs.” The modus operandi is as follows:—In the month of April, a 
convenient piece of forest land is fixed upon, generally on a hill side ; the 
luxuriant undergrowth of shrubs and creepers has to be cleared away, and 
the smaller trees felled ; the trees of larger growth are usually denuded of 
their lower branches, and left standing. . . . Although the clearing of 
a patch of dense jungle is no doubt very severe labour, yet the surroundings 
of the labourer render his work pleasurable in comparison with the toil- 
some and dirty task of the cultivators of the plains. On the one hand, the 
hill man works in the shade of the jungle that he is cutting ; he is on a lofty 
eminence, where every breeze reaches and refreshes him; his spirits are 
enlivened and his labour lightened by the beautiful prospect stretching out 
before him ; while the rich and varied scenery of the forest stirs his mind 
‘above a monotone, He is surrounded by his comrades ; the scent of the wild 
- thyme and the buzzing of the forest bee are about him ; the young men and 
maidens sing to their work, and the laugh and joke goes round as they sit 
down to their mid-day meal under the shade of some great mossy forest 
tree. . . . The joom land once cleared, the fallen jungle is left to dry in 
the sun, and in the month of May it is fired; this completes the clearing. 
The firing of the jooms is sometimes a source of danger, as at that season of 

e year the whole of the surrounding jungle is as dry as tinder and easily 
catches fire. . . . Generally, however, by choosing a calm day, and keeping 
down the fire at the edges of the joom, by beating with boughs, the hill 
people manage to keep the firing within certain prescribed limits. 

If the felled jungle has been thoroughly dried and no rain has fallen since 
the joom was cut, this firing will reduce all, save the larger forest trees, to 
ashes, and burn the soil to the depth of an inch or two. The charred trees 
and logs previously cut down remain lying about the ground ; these have 
to be dragged off the joom, and piled up all round, and, with the addition of 
some brushwood, form a species of fence to keep out wild animals. 

Work is now at a standstill, till the gathering of the heavy clouds and 
the grumbling of thunder denote the approach of the rains. ‘These signs at 
once bring a village into a state of ame | ;men and women, boys and girls, 
each bind on the left hip a small basket filled with the mixed seed of cotton, 
rice, melons, pumpkins, yams, and a little Indian corn ; each takes a “ dad” 

the hill knife) in hand, and in a short time every hill-side will echo to the 
“hoiya” or hill cry (a cry like the Swiss jodel), as party answers party 
from the paths winding up each hill-side to their respective patches of culti- 
vation. Arrived at the joom, the family will form a line, and steadily work 
their way across the field. A dig with the blunt square end of the dao 
makes a narrow hole about three inches deep ; into this is put a small hand- 
ful of the mixed seeds, and the sowing is completed. If shortly afterwards 
the rain falls, they are fortunate, and have judged the time well. . . The 
village now is abandoned by every one, and the men set to work to build a 
house, each in his own joom, for the crop must be carefully watched to pre- 
serve it from the wild pig and deer, which would otherwise play havoc 
among the young shoots of the rice. The jooms of the whole village are 
generally situated in propinquity ; a solitary joom is very rare. During the 
rains mutual help and assistance in weeding the crop is given ; each one 
takes his turn to help in his neighbour’s joom; no hoeing is done; the crop 
= a to be kept clear from weeds by hand labour, and an ample return 

obtained. 


The Chittagong tribes are divided by Captain Lewin into the 
Khyoungtha and the Toungtha, the former inhabiting the lower 
ranges of hills and coming down to the upper course of the rivers, 
the latter dwelling high on the hills. The former are the more 
civilized, and are Buddhists, after a fashion of their own. There 


are two chief divisions—those called in Burmese Myamma, and | 


here Murma; and the Chukma (also Tsak, and in Burmese Thek). 
The Murmas speak a dialect of the Arracanese, which is an old 
and important language, being the parent of the modern Burmese, 
and allied to Tibetan and the Himalayan dialects. They have 


ublic ceremony, similar to confirmation, or assumption of 
Totes duties. It is certainly very striking to read of = 
things, which have so much in common with our home }; 
— practised by the half-savage hill tribes and devotees of 

an 
utterly strange religion. Buddhism, it is true, marched ona eq 
curiously = with Christianity, and has relieved the 
from the bonds of a legal religion and all the exclusivenes, 
that comes in its train, very much as Christianity took off th, 
burden of the Jewish law. But still, with all our knowleg 
of this in the abstract, it comes home to us more clear] a 
we find a little church in every village of this out-of- — 
region, with its humble parish priest who receives the 7 
of his flock, its village-green for the village gossip, the loys. 
making, and the children’s romps, and even its parish school, 
if we may so designate the blackboards pte above; 
where, inside the holy building, we may overhear the father teach. 
ing his children how to pray. The periodical festivals at th 
larger shrines, which are attended by the entire population of , 
great number of villages, are, however, the scenes of wild meny. 
making very different from the milder and more religious atmo. 
sphere of the village khiongs. Our author gives an animate 
account of one of these feasts, which he attended; but we mu 
leave this to our readers to enjoy, as we would not willingly spoil it 
by curtailment. The religious element consists in crowded pp. 
cessions round the phon. 4 telling beads, and chanting loud iy 
chorus; and this lasts for six days and nights. Meanwhile then 
is no end ‘of fun of a rough sort among the young people, and g 
bazar is held by itinerant vendors, some of whom have things tg 
show previously unknown in the district, such as peep-shows, 

The Khyoungthas, notwithstanding their merry character, & 
not dance together. They have a travelling theatrical com 
that visits the large villages, and performs in the middle of a lang 
circular tent, surrounded by the audience in a dense crowd, every 
one smoking; even the actors had cigars, “ which at emotion 

assages were stuck either behind the ear or through the pierced 
obe thereof.” The music was performed on a wind instrument, 
“a cross between the clarionet and the trumpet”; a clapper of 
white wood, “used to emphasize the acrid passages of old age”; 
and drums of fine musical tone :— 

When I arrived, the circle was occupied by about six male performer, 
and their acting was ludicrously remindful of the European stage. Fint, 
the basso would address himself to the chorus in recitativo, accompania 
— by the tuned drums and a small invisible instrument of flute-like 
sound ; then full power would be turned on by the whole company. The 
story or action of the drama, as it seemed to me, was something after this 
fashion. First, the King, with four or five attendant courtiers, is discovered 
walking in his garden, Bass solo by his Majesty; he bewails the wilfulnes 
of the Princess Royal, who has set her heart upon the worthless young 
scamp So-and-So, instead of the admirable match that she might make; 
grumbling and sympathetic chorus of courtiers follows. . . The monarch 
stops for a moment to light his weed at one of the footlights, and then 
commences an aria, expressive of intense vexation of spirit, during which 
the courtiers wisely retire. Enter then the young scamp of a lover, “Il 
Primo Tenore,” got up in all the height of hill dandyism. . . A duet 
follows, in which the infuriated monarch tears from the Tenore’s ear the 
flower which his lady-love had given him; and the first act appropriately 
closed by the King kicking the lover off the stage. . . The next scene 
showed the Princess and three faithful attendants. She has absconded from 
her father’s house, and they are now wandering in the jungle, waiting for 
the lover. The female performers were three very pretty girls, and there 
was besides one comic male retainer. It was curious to see how closdy 
these girls resembled the pictures of Chinese princesses that one sees a 
screens and in pictures—dress, figures, and Pe all Celestial. The per- 
formers, without exception, all played their parts, singing and speaking to 
each other, and not at the audience. . . Thepiece of course closed in the 
happy conjunction of the lovers, and the traditional parental blessing. 


These people are very fond of flowers, and lovers always offer 
them to their mistresses, Marriage is a peculiar and solem 
ceremony; and adultery is very uncommon indeed; although 
here, as among almost all the hill tribes, “the intercourse be 
tween the sexes before marriage is almost entirely unrestricted” 
But, where marriage commonly takes place at about seventeet 
or eighteen, these previous connexions cannot be so numerous # 
they would be elsewhere. The Khyoungthas generally bun 
their dead. 

The Chukmas are also Buddhists, though they have adopted 
some Hindu practices. Their former language, the Arracanes, 
ee only lately died out. Their physiognomy is decidedly Mongo 
ian. 

Next come the true hill men, known collectively as Toungthss, 
and living in villages perched very high up. ‘They are much 
wilder than the tribes previously described; they know nothing 
Buddhism, but have a probably aboriginal religion of their ow, 
consisting of acknowledgment of the divinity of the powers 
nature, with one Supreme God, and one deity the special protector 


| of each tribe; but, possessing no feeling of reverence even tow: 


felt the civilizing tendencies of Buddhism in giving them a> 


severer idea of morality and elevating the position of their women, 
and each village possesses its khiong or church, a bamboo structure 
about six feet trom the ground, under the shade of trees. Inside 
is the image of Gautama (Buddha), and there every one prays 
apart and in silence. On the walls are hung the blackboards by 
which the village children are taught to read and write. The 

e around the khiong (churchyard) is the evening resort 
of the village gossips and the place for the children’s sports. 


their earthly chiefs, they do not exhibit much towards their gods 
The men are hardly clothed at all, and the women but little; aud 
the women are in a worse position than among the Khyoungtha 
The intercourse between the sexes is much the same as among the 
latter, with perhaps still more license before marriage. Lae 
village has its own chief, and there is no central power uniting 
the various villages of one tribe, which indeed often war against 
one another. Of their tribes, the Tipperalfs speak Arracanese, 
and the Mroos, Bunjogees, Pankhos, and Lhoosai (or Kookies) at 
of Arracan or Burmese descent. The Kumis are perhaps t 
wildest tribe; their villages are on the top of high hills, com 
pletely stockaded all round, with one well-spiked and guard 


Besides private prayer, the khiong is also used for a solemn | door; and their bamboo houses are, like those of most of these 
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shes, taised high (eight or ten feet) above the ground, and 
ow by a ladder which can be drawn up. To give some idea 
of the notions prevalent among these tribes, we will quote the 
Kumi story of the Creation :— 

God made the world and the trees and the creeping things first, and 
after that he set to work to make one man and one woman, forming 
their bodies of clay ; but each night on the completion of his work there 
came @ great snake which, while God was sleeping, devoured the two 
images. This happened twice or thrice, and God was at his wits’ end, for 
he had to work all day and could not finish the pair in less than twelve 
hours; besides, if he did not sleep he would be no good, said my informant ; 
if he were not obliged to sleep there would be no death, nor would mankind 
be afflicted with illness. It is when he rests that the snake carries us off to 
this day. Well, he was at his wits’ end, so at last he got up early one 
morning and first made a dog and put life into it, and that night when he 
had finished the images, he set the dog to watch them, and when the snake 
came the dog barked and frightened him away. ‘his is the reason, at this 
day, that when a man is dying the dogs begin to howl; but I suppose God 
sleeps heavily nowadays, or the snake is bolder, for men die all the same. 


European fashions seem to have been anticipated by these wild 
men of the woods. Let our lady readers who have (and who has 
not 2) adopted the chignon, hear this :— 

The Bunjogees, like the Shendus and Kumi tribe, tie up their hair in a 

knot on the top of the head over the forehead. As itis considered a beauty 
to have long thick hair, the young men of the Bunjogees stuff a large ball 
of black cotton into their topknot to make it look bigger. 
The language of so many of these hill tribes is said to have con- 
nexion with Arracan or Burmah, that the probability of any of 
them being aboriginal must be confessed to be lessened by the 
statements of this book, especially since some tribes have distinct 
traditions of having come from those countries. Otherwise the 
habits of the Kumis, Bunjogees, Pankhos, and Lhoosais (Koolries) 
would strongly tempt an observer to treat them as aboriginal. 

We must here close, leaving several tribes not even named. 
Captain Lewin closes his most interesting work with an admi- 
rable protest, on the one hand, against improving these savages 
from off the face of the earth to make room for civilization; 
and, on the other, against applying our stiff and trim notions of 
happiness, morality, and the social system to tribes that have not 
even the means of understanding these things as we do. He at 
the same time regards them with peculiar sympathy :— 

A tithe of the care and beneficence expended upon the Hindoo would 

make of these hill races a noble and enlightened people. They have until 
lately been totally neglected, and yet a word of kindness, one sympathizing 
expression, and their hearts open to you. My great and distinctive feeling 
with them has been that they were my fellow-creatures, men and women 
like myself ; with the Bengalee I have never been in accord. 
One after another, all those who have come into contact with the 
hill tribes throughout India express this same sentiment—Mr. 
W. W. Hunter, Dr. Shortt, and now Captain Lewin. Surely this 
presages a better future for them than their past has been ? 


DR. GUY ON PUBLIC HEALTH.* 


We welcome it as an encouraging sign of the times that the 
heads of a popular educational body like King’s College 
have seen fit to include in their curriculum of study a knowledge 
of the elementary facts and first principles at least of the science of 
health. And we congratulate them upon the choice which has 
assigned to Dr. Guy the chair of Professor in that novel but 
most valuable department of learning. His introductory course of 
lectures, recently published, will be the means of spreading beyond 
the immediate limits of his class a mass of sound and useful in- 
formation, besides opening up a field of inexhaustible and invalu- 
able progress. He has done much to remove the ignorance or 
indifference which still exist as to this important subject of inquiry, 
putting the facts of the case in such a form as to commend 
them to members of his own profession as true and yet not 
trite, while to the general public they combine the charm of his- 
torical or scientific interest with the benefit of ready application 
to practice. 

In adopting for the framework of his course the historical 
rather than the abstract or theoretical method of treatment, 
the lecturer has shown his sense of what befits a subject at once 
little known to the public, and scarcely capable for the present of 
more than an empirical application. The warnings of experience 
are In cases such as this of more practical weight and value than 
abstract dogmas, or even than generalizations of the wider or more 
Speculative kind. It is by dint of appeals to labours tentatively 
carried on and successes perseveringly won, rather than by demon- 
strations based upon the logic of the sciences, that our great sani- 

ary reformers and philanthropists have gained the world to their 
side and imprinted their triumphs upon the page of history. 
Through the simple array of facts and figures compiled from the 
Widest and most authentic sources Dr. Guy has made it his study 
to trace the ravages of disease, the introduction and diffusion of 
new or exotic types, and, where possible, the checking and extinc- 
Uon of one after another of plagues which once seemed to defy the 
utmost skill and energy of man. The scope of his inquiries takes 
im naturally into me he distinguishes as “ public hygiene,” or 
the Sanitary well-being of nations or communities ; the laws of 

private hygiene,” or the health of individuals, being only inci- 
dentally involved in the lessons he has to inculcate. 


* Public Health; a Popular Introduction to Sanitary Science. B 
William A. Guy. London : Henry Renshaw. 1870. sd sf 


Confining himself mainly to the health history of England up 
to the close of the eighteenth century, Dr. Guy distributes his 
subject under three principal periods—L. From the earliest time 
to the middle of the fourteenth century, the period of the Black 
Death. IJ. From the middle of the fourteenth century to the 
year 1666, the date of the Fire of London. III. From the year 
1666 to the end of the eighteenth century. The Black or 
Great Mortality of 1348, though usually regarded as an aggra- 
vated outbreak of the ordinary Oriental plague, which is by very 
Seren consent assigned to Egypt as its birthplace, is traced by 
decker, in his Diseases of the Middle Ages, to China fifteen years 
before it showed itself in Europe. Anglada, in his Etude sur les 
Maladies éteintes, quoted by Dr. Guy, traces it by three distinct 
routes from Black Cathay; the northern route by Bok- 
hara and Tartary, the Black Sea and Constantinople, having 
brought it by the Bosphorus into the Mediterranean, and so 
into Kurope. Here, as in Asia, atmospheric and volcanic disturb- 
ances prepared the way for its approach. China, between 1333 
and 1347, was visited with drought, famines, torrents of rain, 
floods, earthquakes, swarms of locusts. The advent of the plague 
into Kurope was heralded by similar atmospheric or terrestrial 
disturbances. The island of Cyprus was in 1348 converted into 
a desert by an earthquake, accompanied by hurricane and inunda- 
tion. There was noticed a peculiarly offensive state of the air, 
sometimes spoken of as a stinking mist, and attributed to the 
— of dead locusts, whose swarms had darkened the sun on the 
25th of January, the same year. An unexampled earthquake, 
lasting several days, visited Greece, Italy, and the neighbourin 
countries, shaking down or swallowing up whole villages, an 
seriously injuring every great city. Frequent shocks occurred 
from time to time in all parts of Europe, including England, up 
to the year 1360. The Black Death first reached England in 
1348, appearing in Dorset, thence spreading through Devon and 
Somerset to Bristol, Gloucester, Oxford, and London. It took 
three months to reach the capital. Few places escaped, and not 
more than a tenth of the inhabitants are said to have remained 
alive. Dr. Guy has no doubt that the symptoms of the Black 
Death were no other than those of the true Oriental plague, 
marked according to Hecker’s statement by inflammatory boils 
and tumours of the glands, such as break out in no other febrile 
disease. It most often proved fatal on the second or third day, in 
the midst of profuse discharges of offensive blood from the lungs, 
such as are now known to attend and characterize gangrene of 
those organs. The best account of this frightful visitation is that of 
Guy de Chauliac, one of the glories of Montpellier, a ya to 
Pope Clement VI. This brave and skilful man, though himself 
attacked by the pest, remained true to his post, while his col- 
leagues meanly sought safety in flight. Medical treatment, he tells 
us, was useless, for all the sick died except a few at the end who 
escaped with ripe buboes. For preservatives were recommended 
“aloetic pills, letting of blood, purification of the air by fire, 
comforting the heart by theriaca, apples, and things of good odour, 
consoling the humours by bole armeniac, and resisting putrefac- 
tion by acid things.” For the cure were bleeding and evacuations, 
electuaries, and cordial syrups, figs and cooked onions mixed with 
plantain and butter, to ripen the swellings, followed by incisions 
and the usual treatment of open sores; the carbuncles to be cupped, 
scarified, and cauterized. e mortality in London is put down as 
100,000, in Norwich 51,000, in Yarmouth 7,052. Paris lost 
50,000, Marseilles 56,000, including the bishop and all his chap- 
ter; Germany in all 1,244,434, China thirteen millions, Europe 
at large forty millions; Asia and Africa, exclusive of China, 
twenty-four millions. 

Between the epoch of the Black Death and that of our next 
great pestilence, the Sweating Sickness, a period of nearly 
140 years, England suffered something like a score of epi- 
demics. Among these Dr. Guy notes one of influenza, one of 
small-pox, one of puerperal fever, two of bloody flux, and two 
of epidemic madness. The sweating sickness, pestilent sweat, or 


English Ephemera, by all which names Dr. John Caius calls it, 
was altogether a different disease from the Black Death of the 


fourteenth or the Oriental plague of the seventeenth century. It 
did not originate in any foreign country, but sprang into exist- 
ence within our own limits, not extending either to Scotland or 
Ireland. It was by no means contagious, nor did it develop car- 
buncles, blains, boils, or any cutaneous rash. It attacked in the 
main robust men in the prime of life; its crisis was short and 
sharp, a matter of seldom more than twenty hours. Lord Bacon’s 
account of it, very clear and decisive, is supplemented by Dr. Guy 
from Dr. Caius’ Boke or Counseill against the Sweate or Sweatyng 
Sicknesse, and the more recent comments of Hecker and Anglada. 
It seems to resolve itself, according to these authorities, into a 
fever, due to the proverbial intemperance of living or excessive 
diet of England, which was a scandal to our French neigh- 
bours. Not that Holland, Brabant, or parts of Germany alto- 
gether escaped, grouped as they are by Dr. Caius as countries 
“of an evil diet.” But even in Antwerp, Calais, and else- 
where abroad, it was chiefly Englishmen and — using 
English diet who fell sick. Surfeiting and gluttony were 
the predisposing causes, though Caius thinks it must be in the 
air, and speaks of stinking mists seen to fly from town to town, 
“so offensive morning and evening that men could scarcely abide 
them.” His own sensible system of preservatives or prophylactics 
included, with moderation in diet, “ Soulution purifying of dwell- 
ings and persons, drying the air, removing all sources of ill odours 
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and the like.” For remedy, he rather encouraged the sweating 
than otherwise, by means of friction and warm drinks, enjoining 
rest and avoiding exposure. In delirium the patient was on no 
account to be let sleep, being beaten if he fainted, or pulled by 
the ears, nose, and hair. This strange treatment Dr. Guy proceeds 
to show us was adopted by Hodges during the Plague. The well- 
known letter of Erasmus to Wolsey’s physician goes far to explain 
the outburst of this singular epidemic :— 


But this letter of Erasmus gives us only an imperfect idea of the Scythian 
filth of human dwellings, and the coarse, unwholesome habits of life among 
our ancestors at the time that the — sickness prevailed amongst 
them. ‘The tributaries of the Thames were large filthy streams, bearing 
boats, ships, and even “ navies ” on their foul, reeking bosoms, What their 
condition must have been at that time, we may infer from the well-known 
lines in the Dunciad, written early in the eighteenth century :— ~ 


“To where Fleet ditch, with disemboguing streams, 
~ Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 

The King of Dykes! than whom no sluice of mud, 

With deeper sable blots the silver flood.” 


These tributaries of the Thames were, I should think, much in the state 
of the water surrounding the notorious Jacob’s Island, in the middle of this 
nineteenth century, when the same filthy stream served the common pur- 
pose of sewer and water-supply; and so prepared its wretched neighbours 
for the visitation of the cholera. 

As to diet and clothing, we are able to collect this additional information. 
Both high and low were addicted to intemperance ; and this English vice 
passed into a proverb in foreign parts, as appears from a passage in Milton’s 
Areopagitica, in which he speaks of “ household gluttony” as a “ national 
corruption, for which England hears ill abroad.” Flesh meats, highly 
seasoned with spice, were eaten to excess, strong wine was drunk early 
in the morning, and noisy nocturnal carousings were cust y. English 
cookery was always wanting in refinement, and pot-herbs were scarce. ‘The 
clothing of the period was immoderately warm, and the head was covered 
with thick caps, of which the inner one, of velvet or satin, was close-fitting. 
Hot baths also were much in vogue, and diaphoretic medicines were pre- 
scribed in most disorders. Soap was little used, and linen was dear. 

It was by such habits and customs that our ancestors prepared them- 
selves as fitting victims of a disease characterized by profuse sweating. We 
have but to suppose exceptional weather, heavy falls of rain and consequent 
inundations ; a certain “ epidemic constitution” of the air, large gatherings 
of soldiers or civilians, and a nation of gluttons and drunkards living in 
filthy, unventilated houses in squalid, noisome streets, with their persons 
steaming in hot and uncleanly clothing, to be prepared for any conceivable 
amount of sickness and mortality. 


On the Plague of 1665 Dr. Guy has, naturally enough, not so 
much of novel or original matter of his own to adduce, but his 
remarks deserve to be read with attention, fortified as they are 
by statistics carefully compiled and critically sifted. The subjects 
of infection, contagion, and quarantine will be found treated with 
enlightenment and good sense. With the third sanitary epoch 
we pass to the foundation of scientific medicine. Statistics of a 
more trustworthy kind are thenceforth available. Above all, 
the labours of Sydenham, Hunter, Howard, and Jenner give 
a fixed and even a national character to the study of the prin- 
ciples of health. The ravages of small-pox, measles, syphilis, 
and scurvy are brought vividly before the reader in Dr. Guy’s 
clear and rapid summary, and much matter of moment bearing 
upon the existing battle about contagious disease is embodied in 
his copious facts and observations. The progress of ventilation 
in the hands of Wren, Desaguliers, Sutton, and Hales is a record 
of sense and pluck pitted against dogged obstinacy and unreason. 
By what slow yet certain steps science and humanity beat back 
the traditional forces of disease and death in our fleets and armies, 
in our hospitals and gaols, will be read with a sense of relief 
as regards the past and of hope for the future. On the subject 
of legislative vaccination in particular we would invite attention 
to the chain of proof which has seldom been so convincingly 
drawn out, in so short a compass, as in Dr. Guy’s concluding 
lecture. Popular lectures and statements of this kind may be 
trusted to do much towards spreading among the rising genera- 
tion a knowledge of the true principles of health, and hasten- 
ing the coming of that better time when the weak and often 
mischievous policy of palliation shall have given place in our public 
counsels to the sound and salutary policy of prevention. 
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BIEMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 
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UsicaL UNION.—JAELL and AUER, expressly to London 
a for the Matinée, June 14, at St. James's Hall, with Ries, Bernhardt, and_Lubeck 
(Violoncellist), Quarter-past Three. uartet, D minor, Schubert ; Quintet, E flat, Piano, &., 
Schumann ; Quartet, Andante and Allegro, Mendelssohn ; Solo, Violin, Bach ; Solos, Piano- 
forte.— Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Lamborn Cock, Ollivier, and Mitchell, 
Bond Street ; and of Austin, at the Hall. : 

J. ELLA, Director. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “ MONAS- 
TERY,” “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,’ 
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Rathbone Place, Oxford Street (Next Door to Winsor & Newton's), 
ROME—A CATALOGUE of upwards of Eighteen Hundred 
PHOTOGRAPHS of the ANTIQUITIES of ROME, with the Dates, either Historical 
or Approximative, prepared under the direction of JouN Henry PARKER, Hon. M.A. Oxon, 
F.S.A., NOW Ext 3ITING in Cundall’s Gallery, 168 New Bond Street. 8vo. Is., including 
Admission to the Gallery. 
OME.—AN EXHIBITION of upwards of Eighteen Hundred 
PHOTOGRAPHS of the ANTIQUITIES of ROME. prepared under the direction of 
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Entrance in Charles Street. 

Admission : From Noon until 4 P.M. from Ist October to 30th April, and until 5 Pp... from 
1st May to 30th September, and on the Saturdays above named from Noon until Dusk, 8 P.M. 
an” to the India Office on Fridays are also admitted to the Museum, through the India 
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J. FORBES WATSON. 
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“ There is a society continually open to us...... Kings and steteemen lingering patiently ix 


“FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"). Tento 


those plainly fur and narrow anterooms, our bookcase shelves. : 
MR. RUSKIN's Sesame and Lilies. 
taries of Institutions are ted to apply at once, if desirous of making any arrange- 


ments for the coming Season. 


Applications to state Terms, &c., to be addressed to the SECRETARY, Victoria Press, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square, W. 


(THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 
the ARUNDEL SOCIETY will be held in the Rooms, 24 Old Bond Street, W., 0m 
Thuraday, the 16th of June, at Half-past ‘'wo o'clock, for the following purposes : 
Ist. To transact the usual Business of an Annual General Meeting as defined by the Rules. 
2nd. To authorize the number of Second Subscribers being limited to 1,500, and to make 
such variations in, and additions to, the Rules as may be necessary for carrying out 6u 


limitation. 
24 Old Bond Street. W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary- 
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Gen. SirJ. Yorke Scarlett, K.C.B. 0 0 0 Colonel Labalmondicre 100 
Joseph Sturges, 000 010 0 
The Dowager Wharneiifie 0 0 0 rs, Theilusson 010 0 
Life Subscription—John A. Arbuthnot, Esq., £50. 
Annual Subscriptions. 
0 | Miss Mary Barclay ... £220 
20 00 Master Henry Barc cla: 3 0 
1010 0 Mrs. De Kantzow ..... 2 0 
5 1010 0 Rev. Henry Hanninaton 2 0 
1010 0 | Spencer Curtis, Esq. 220 
The Earl of Tichester 1010 0 | J. Snowdon Henry” 2 0 
Mrs. E. 8. Ram .......... 1010 0 | Sir Fredk.W. Heyeate, fart. at 2 0 
1t.-Colonel ‘Alexander 5 0 | General Hodge, C 2 0 
Anthony Beale, E: 50 bert Jamieson, B 2 0 
Major Best.... 5 0 Mrs. H. H. Milman 2 0 
Colonel D. W 5 0 | Arthur R. Naghten, 230 
Miss De Arroyave ..... 5 0 rge Nicholas, Esq. . 2 0 
Lady Louisa nwa 5 5 0 | Philip L. Sclater, Esq..... 20 
Adm. the Hon. Joseph 5 5 0 | Lt.-Colonel W. F. Seymour.. 20 
Colonel Pullip | Dun 0 rs. W. B. Stopford 2 0 
Ed Esq... 5 C. Ww. Stoughton, Esq 0 
Viscount Enneld 0 | Colonel Crichton Stuart, M.P. 0 
Edward 0 | Robt. C. M. Sumner, Esq 0 
0 ‘Seymour Tremenhee: 0 
0 Miss 0 
0 William Dent 0 
0 Mrs. Elizabeth G: Eden 
» 0 2 0 
0 0 
0 0 
Dr Sutherland .. 0 
0 0 
0 0 
Herbert Fea. 0 0 
Colonel Arthur Ellis 5 0 0 
Jacques Blumenthal. 00 0 
Henry A. B 00 0 
ord Colville ......... 00 0 
The Hon. D. F. Fortescu 0 0 
Mrs. Mary Macintosh . 50 0 0 
Earl Manvers ......... 0 
Charles M'Garel, 0 0 
Colonel Murray’......... 0 0 
J. Gerald Pot 0 0 
Lord Stanley of Alderiy 00 0 
Hon. He: 0 ° 
‘ain Airey, 0 0 
y Georgiana Bathu 0 | Master Harr: 0 
vi Gummi 0 | Charles A. Ware, Esq 0 
0 A.F. 0 
I 0 Wes 0 
0 Whit Esq. 0 
Bernard Sa a_i Esq. 0 | Lady Brook Middleton ... eo 0 
Westby Moore, 0 | The Hon. Mrs. Walpole ........ 0 
Additional Subscriptions. 
0 to £5210 0 
1010 0 to 2100 
1010 0 to 0 00 
550 to 000 
5 5 0 to 1010 0 
5 5 0 to 1010 0 
5 5 0 to 1010 0 
5 5 0 to 1010 0 
5 5 0 to 1010 0 
5 5 0 to 1010 0 
440to 550 
33 0to 550 
33 0to 550 
220to 550 
220to 500 
220to 330 


Ro £110 to £212 6 
Mrs. Cocks, from coe 110 to 212 6 
G. Waldie-Grittiths, from. 110to 220 
Lady Caroline Lascelles,from ... 110to 220 
Mrs. Newton, from ......... 110to 220 
Mrs. Rennie, from ........... 11l0to 220 

a request being forwarded to the Secretary, the Collector, Mr. CHARLES TURNER, of 
7 se Street, Grosvenor Square, will call on any one willing to bubscribe. 


Bankers—LONDON and COUNTY BANK, Albert 


CLIFTON | COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will begin Wednesday, June 22, for the following : 
1. One or more House-Master’s Scholarships of £65 a-year, open to Boys under Seventeen 


on June 24. 
2. One or more House-Master’s Scholarships of £50 a-year, open to Boys under Sixteen. 
The Heyworth a-year (to given away in One or Two 
Scholarships), open to Boys under Fi 
4. One or more Council Scholarships of £25 a peie cabal to Boys under 


Fifteen. 
For the Scholarships open to Boys under Fifteen an allowance is made in favour of Young 
y ee Lae ye 5 4 may be gained by proficiency either in_(1) Classics, or (2) Mathematics, with 
ish. 


some branch of Natural Science, or (3) Mathematics, with French or German and Engl 
Further information may be obtained of the HEAD-MASTER, the College, Clifton, ristol. 


QOPEND ING of the ARDINGLY COLLEGE, in connexion 
with S. NICOLAS Camer Lancing._The PUBLIC SCHOOL for the Sons of 
Persons of small means at Ardingl pene pawete Heath Station, on the London and 
Brighton Railway, will be OPENE June 14, by the Bishop 
Visitor of 8. Nicholas College. ‘The Biche of ‘will proach the Tsang 

rmon. 


The Train leaving Victoria at 9.50, and London Bites at 10, for Lewes, will reach Hayward's 
Heath in time for the Dedication Service at the College at 11.45. 


Tickets for the Luncheon, price 3s. each, can be ro by applying to the Rev. H. Harris, 
S. Saviour’s, New Shoreham, Sussex. 


Flys and Omnibuses will be in waiting at the Station and at the College, to convey Passengers 
to and from the College, at a fixed charge. - ws ~~ 


leaves Hayward's Heath Station for London at 5.18, and Ordinary Trains. 
a an 


, The ag ad ie “Board and Education is io Gave at 15 Guineas per annum. Applications for 
d for to be made to the SECRETARY of Ardingly College, New 


RADLEY OoOLLEG E 


"isitor—The Lord — of OXFORD. 


His Grace the Ry of ¢ MARLBOROUGH. 
The Be Sir ROBERT PHILLI- The of All Souls’ College, 
xford. 


Lord RICHARD ) CAVENDISH. The Hon. CHARLES L. WOOD. 
J. G. HUBBARD, Esq. HENRY BARNETT, Esq., M.P. 
Warden—Rev. W. WOOD, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Sub- Warden—Rev. E. bape 4S M. A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
And Eight Assistant Masters. 
BOYS ero prepened for the Universities, the Competitive Examinations, the Army, Navy, and 
‘erms, 100 Guineas per Annum. 
fn a wm to be made to the BURSAR, Radley College, Abingdon. 


OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.—PROFESSORSHIP of 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. —The Trust of Owens College invite Arpliontions from 
Gentlemen oe to become Candidates for the pats PROFESSO SHIP, which will become 
Vacant in Se r next by the Resignation of Professor W. JACK, M.A. 


Toaractioer in this Department is at present given solely by means of Lectures, but the 
—- expect to be able to make immediate provision for the establishment of a *Phy sical 
pratory. 
Cand d to send in Applications, 4 Age, Academical and 
ge Qualifi d by of Owens College,” 
—— cover to the Registrar, on or before ‘ une 17 next. 


r information will be given on application to the PRINCIPAL, but it is requested that. 
"Trustees may not dressed individually. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. —A FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE 


OPEN THIS YEAR.—On Wi +l July 6, an EXAMINATION will be 
fora WELASSICAL value £30 


didates must be under Fifteen Years on August 1. 


Lae COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, Kent.—This Establish- 
ment has been successfully engaged in the Education. of Young Ladies for more than a 
don Collegiate System has been introduced, and a 


Edtuestion, on the best modern system, is now veered 


“ei 

the Church of hand. 
KNIGHTON, Esq., L ecture: 
London, opened by ILR. the late Prince Consort in 1854.. the 


(THE COLLEGE, ISLE of CUMBRAE.—STUDENTS wa 
the English Universities will be admitted on the usual Terms.—Apply to the Rev. the 
Provost, Cumbrae College, by Greenock, Scotland. 

ACADEM Y— 


D INBURGH 
he Directors of the Edinburgh Academy are prepared to receive Applications for the 
Vacant MASTERSHIP. Information as to the and Emoluments 
Ottice may be obtained from Mr. ALEXANDER bree Clerk to the D: 
Street, Edinburgh, with whom ‘A lications (accompanied of Testimonials) 
must be lodged on o1 July 4, The next pected to enter on 
his Duties on October 
Edinburgh proms el May 23, 1870. 


W ORCESTER PROPRIETARY COLLEGE for BLIND 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Second Term, 1870. 
President—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
President of Council—The Right Hon. Lord LYTTELTON. 
Principal_Rev. R. H. BLAIR, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Vice-Principal_S. 8. FORSTER, Esq., M.A. 
“ There is no other Establishment in in existence for the Uj Upogr Classes than the Worcester Col- 
lege. a been set on foot for teaching the Blind Sons of Gentlemen.”—BisHor or 
on 
n application to the SECRETARY, at the College, or at 33 Essex Street, Strand, a Pam 
particulars of the Regulations of the ne Coll lege will be forwarded postage 


ONDON UNIVERSITY.—GENTLEMEN ra idly y pre repared. 

for all the Examinations by an experienced Staff of bgp ee INDON 

GRADUATES. i in High Honours in Classics, M: iterature, and Science. Terms 
moderate.—Address, X., 86 Westbourne Park Villas. 


HENLEY-on-THAMES. ——ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
of KING JAMES I.—Head-Master, Rev. A. CHURCH, M.A.., late Assistant-Master 
of Merchant ‘Tailors’ School, London. The SCHOOL will meet after the Summer Holidays on 
August 15.—For Terms and other Dariioulars apply to the Rev. A. CHURCH, Merchant Tailors’ 
School, or 5 The Crescent, Clapham Common. 


AVAL CADETSHIPS.—At the last Examination for neyo 
MORE. FOURTH of the Competitors 
EASTMAN'S N. A Y, Southsea. are m 
upwards. More than have entered H. 


M. MONCH ATRE, the French Protestant Clergyman of 
near Rouen, desires to receive into his House TWO ENGLIS 

MEN, to their Education in French, History, Mathematics, &c. 
Numerous References in — and.—References are permitted by MANLEY HOPKINS, Esq. 
4 Royal Exchange I Cornhill, E.C. 


DOEN. TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, WOOL- 

ME CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY._Mr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of 
ba Englich Ras and Arithmetic’’), assisted by a Gentleman in the War Are and other 
— ei prepares CANDIDATES for all Departments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 
ngs, Stran 


PRIVATE TUITION, GERMANY. — A MARRIED 


CLERGYMAN (M.A. of Cambridge, with Mathematical Honours) undertakes the Care 
and Education oi a few PUPILS.—Address, Rev. N. G. vt 19 9 Limmer Strasse, Hanover, 


HUN, Switzerland—The Rev. G. C. SWAYNE, former! 
ls the of C.C.C. Oxford, Classical Moderator in 1858, is villies to" READ with 
Good Board and at the Pension ces superinten 
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Sealing on the Laks 
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| Additional Subscriptions—continued. : 
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on, St. Martin's Hall, 
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The Saturday Review. 


QBERAMM ERGAU.—A STUDENT of Ch. Ch. Oxon., B.A. 
and Public School Man, So to witness the MIRACLE PLAY at ae 
in July, wishes to act as TRAVELLING TUTOR to the SON of a 
for t the Long Vacation. —Address, STUDENT, Oxford Union Society. 
A SCHOLAR of BALLIOL COLLEGE, Oxford, &c., is 


of obtaining a TUTORSHIE for the whole yar of the next 
Vacation, in E (by p Abroad.—Address, X. nion Society, 


PORFARSHIRE, —BROUGHTY FERRY PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL.—The Directors, having established this School, desire to arrange with a HEAD- 

MASTER, who will conduet it on his own responsibility and for his own benetit. A better Field 
for a First-class successful School cannot be met with. "All information as to Emoluments and 
‘Terms of Arrangeme: will be obtained from Mr. STURROCK, Secretary, 
Bank, Dundee, with whom Applications are requested to be lodged within One Month of thi 
date. The RE-OPENING of the School takes place First Week of September. 

Dundee, June 6, 1870, 


7 1HE SECOND MASTER of | a large Endowed School in the 
Midland Counties, First-Class Classical pos, an apey in Tuition, wishes to hear 
of a CLASSICAL or COMPOSITION MAS TRS. or to take the Superintendence of 
PUPILS for Competitive of Town preferred.—Address, M.A., 
10 St. Alkmund’s, Derby. 


ANTED.—A SUCCESSOR wanted, in a select School of the 


Highest Class. The Gentleman must_be a good Teacher, and an ates and sensible 
Man. Terms moderate.—Address, M.A., Post Ottice, Brixton Rise, London, 8: 


TR ADESMAN wishes to place his DAUGHTER, age 

Seve in a Gentleman's Family, to_take Charge of One or Two LITTLE 
CHIL DREN ‘teach the Rudiments of English, French, &c. Very Pianiste. Not been 
out. out.--Apply, by Letter, to J. W. HAWKER, 252 Marylebone Road, N 


STA! A MMERI NG. — Messrs. DANZIGER & FRENCH, 

r Place, Albany Street, London, N.W., effectually and permanently CURE 
all IMPEDIMENT of nee whether due to Nervousness or other Causes, irrespective of 
Age or Sex. No Mechanical appliances used. The ighest R and Testi ials can 
be had on application. —No B ee unless benefit derived. 


Cryst AL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, are NOW OPEN, 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 


QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. ‘Assisted and Free 
Passages. and p to be on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
___ Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 


i WEE AMES VALLEY.—To LET, the following HOUSES, 


within a short walk of the River and Railway Station :_HALLIFORD MANOR 
TIOUSE, standing in Three Acres of Superior Land, and containing Three Reception and 
Eight Bedrooms, Stables, Double Coach-house, Dairy, Pleasure Grounds, and Walled Garden. 
Rent, £120. A DETACHED ‘ Garden, Dining, Drawing Rooms, and Five 
Bedrooms. Rent, £35. Also,a DETACHED COTTAGE, with Eight Apartments and Walled 
Garden. Rent, £25.—Apply to faam RoOAKE, Manor Lodge, Shepperton, Middlesex. 


RIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 

made to render this equal to its lone: Spacious Coffee Room for 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at arge by the Week.—Com- 
munications to - The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


YDROPATHIC SANA TORIUN, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill, S.W. Physiciaa—Dr. EDW. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
theP Premises. 


QATURDAY REVIEW.—A GENTLEMAN has the whole 
TWENTY-EIGHT VOLUMES (except a 9 and 10 of Vol. I.) which he wishes to 
DISPOSE OF. In aay ye and bound in cloth._Apply to J. F., Mr. Roberts, 
4A Seymour Street, Euston Square. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW in AMERICA.—SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, for any Time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, can be made with B. F. STEVENS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. The iption, including is 
1 10s. 6d. or $7°50, Gold, and may be remitted direct, or paid t e New York Agents of B. 
Stevens, Messrs. IRVING & WILLEY, 344 Pine Street, oNew York. 


[MPORTANT NOTICE.—In consequence of the Rebuilding 
Premises, to commence in July next, BICKERS & SON have decided to offer a large 
ation of their SURPLUS STOCK, —i the “yO Editions and Remainders of several 
Val uable Works, at marvellous) + Reduced Prices, for Cash. A special Clearance List on 
application.—1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


RROPRIGUES’ | MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRESSES Designed, and S eel Dies En graved ss Gem 
RUSTIC, GRO’ TESQUE. and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS. artistically designed for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and 
Illuminated in the highest Style of A 
CARD-PLATE ASN and engraved, e. 100 Su ne Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
BALL PROGRA DINNER CARTES of new arranged, 
Stamped with Crest or avees, i the latest Fashion. 
At MERRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DB&ESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 


Boxes, Tourists’ Writi Cosme, Jewel Cases, Wri Desks, Parisian poets, 
Library Sets 2 Mediaval and her, Albums, Cases of fine Cutlery, Sdéaom, Razors, Table 
Knives, the Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at MECHI’S, 1g Regent Street, W. Illustrated 
Catalogues post Established 1827. City charged for Cale N.B.—Mr. MECHI 
attends personally daily, assisted by his Son. 


Printed and 


A MAN who has the “ABC DESPATCH BOX,” made 


au Messrs. JENNER & KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his papers in 
33 St. James’s Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, London, 8. W. 


FRENCH, SILK, and ENAMEL PAPER-HANGINGS 

and DECORATIONS.—OWEN & CO. invite » attention to these very beautiful 

universally admitted unequalled by anything hitherto produced.—li6 & 117 New 
mn 


URNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; the 

eapest in e End.—_DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED 
with Priced: FU R ISHING LIST, gratis and post-free. his List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods, comprises ‘Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Brass = aoe ery Bedding; Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods; 
Culinary Utensils, Brushe. A Discount of'5 per cent. for — ct 
od and upwards.—DEANE & CO., 6 ‘King ‘William 1 Street, London i Bridge. 


Pp ATE ENTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES.—E. DENT 

.61 Strand and 34 Royal Exchange, London, ~~ jo eopoe attention to a NEW 
ESC: APEMENT which they have recently introdueed LF CITRONOMETER 
WATCHES. The object of this Invention is to correct those irregularities | in the Going which 
the carelessness of the Wearer might occasion, and at the same time to protect the weaker 
portions of the Movement from injury. It is particularly reeommended to Gentlemen who 
ride and Officers inthe Army. The extra Cost wt it lavolves’s is £2 2s. ; and it can generally 

adapted to Lever Watches at a cost of about £3 


MM APPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 


CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 


AK, IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 88.; Third, £11 11s.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46, 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, 77, and 73 OXFORD STREET. 


M4PPIN & WEBB’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


Quality guaranteed, 


CAN be SEEN in COURSE < of MANUFACTURE at the 


SLEY ST 
WORKS a E REET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 


une 11, 1879, 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1899 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
BrancueEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Lahore, 
Hong Kong. » Age, » Shanghai, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall aeow 1100.) - Banker, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
ae 5 per per ann., to 12 Notice of Withdrawal, 
6 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto dit rd 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches 
Sales anc urchases @ ted in ritish anc oreign Securities, East India 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken Stock ang 
very other description of Bankin, usiness an ouey ency, Bri 
an ing gency, tish and Tndita, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
[HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices~7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, anp 7 PALL MALL, 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on December 31, 1869 ..... eeccececesccescocsons £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
of the Corporation. Departmen 
DEPARTMENT. 


(Exclusive of “oni Additions.) 
£161,381 
58,324 


Income—Premiums 
nterest . 
219,705 
Accumulated Premiums £1,342,472 
Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary, 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Annual Income, steadily £227,000 
Assurance Fund, safely invested ..... 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in fon 
on June 30, 1871, will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 1870, will participate oq 
two Premiums, and thus receive a whole Year's additional Share of Profits over ister 
Policies. 


Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of thy 


Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE — COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property,st 
moderate rates of premium. 
Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrriceE—! OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycu OFrricg—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000 ; and in respect of 
Annuities only £656 per annum. 
‘The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities oma to £972,621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital £75 only £75,000 is paid u 
All kinds of e¢ rates and on vaee liberal conditions. 
Prospectus ie Balance Sheet to ote had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Socicty are guaranteed by. ke! ample Funds; receive Fine-eatted the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1870. 


Invested Funds .... «+ 1,583,000 
Existing Assurances .......++ 4,200,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon. 540, 

Assurance Claims and Bonus 1,780,000 
Share Capital fully subscribe 1,000,000 
Paid up 160,000 


Annual Accounts have always been p ed a 
Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


AT THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY the following 
Results were Reported : 


New Assurances in 1869 
Annual 


1619 for £1,110,347 
38,532 
710428 


Annual Rev ~ 
Invested Funds 4 
Claims paid in 1869, including B 
Subsisting Assurances “419 
The Directors have adopted a Special System of Guaranteed Surrender Values. 
— of the Report and Balance Sheet can be had at the Company's Oflices, or from the 
gents. 
a. is the BONUS YEAR, and all who now Assure will participate in the Division of 
rofits. 


WILL. THO. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
Loxpox—s?2 King William Street, E.C., and 3 Pall Mall East. 
EpixpurcH—3 and 5 George Street [Head Office]. 
Upper Sackville Street. 
GLASGOW—106 St. V incent Street. 


AND-IN-HAN D FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
The Oldest I Office in exi Founded and still conducted on the Mutua 
on > Returns made to Members in each Department. , 
The w whole of the Protits are divided saneslis amonant the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 
The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Policies is 
60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 
Pre rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
‘he Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good posi! and character. 
December 31, 1869. 
Claims paid on Life to this £816,106 
in A ditto . 600,773 


Returned 
"ASSETS. 
Accumulated Fund £1,200,626 
Present Value of Life Premiums........ ceccccccccccccce 1,000,508 
LIABILITIES. 


Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) .......00000 ome 
Present Value of Lite Annuities (£9,095 per ann annum)... 


Turther detailsasto the Asets and Liabilities of the Office may be had on ot 
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OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Re A.D. 1730, by Charter of King George I, and confirmed by 


cue OrFIcE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braxcu—2% PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esa., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 

Robert William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie C Close, Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward Jami Daiuell Esa, Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
Willian Davidson, George Forbes Esq. 
Lancelot William ent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm, P 
Druce, Robinson, Esq. 
Fredk. Jose mann, el.Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Jon Carrington, Smith, Esq. 

rsdale W renufe! Sd. oseph Somes, Esq. 
Bive illiam Wallace, Esq. 


lex. Hamilton, Esq. 
Franc Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S, 


Fine. 'd MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE haa ‘This Tax having abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
GE for FIRE INSURANCES. | 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
PIVIDENDS 5 and 10 PER CENT. 


Safe and Profitable 
Read SHARP’S “CIRCULAR (post free). 


This Month’s Number re: 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS INVies TORS, TRUSTEES, 


will find the above Investment Circular we valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


[HE UNITED KINGDOM HAVANA CIGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The _— of this Association is to supply the Public with a First-Class Article 
ata Moderate Pri 
Divertamaly é dient to obtain a really good Cigar. The reason is because the well-known 
ana charge enormous prices, and their Brands of any repute are 
spuriously and amie imitated for the purpose of acquiring exorbitant profits. 

The Association has made Special Arrangements for the Manufacture of Cigars, and 
cane them to be of the finest Vuelta Abajo Tobacco, and they bear the Registered 
Brands, and are unrivalled for Cheapness and Excellence. Terms, Net Cash : 

REGISTERED BRANDS. PRICES PER 100, Duty Parp. 
Para la Nobleza PYiMCOSAS 218. 
Bueno y Barato Reyna Fina... 

di Regalia de la Reyna 33s. 
El Bocado Delicado 


Mejor no Tay ...... Ne Plus Ultra........ 50s. 


A Single Box, also Sample Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 5s., may be had of all Agents, and at the 
Offices, 75 Mark Lane, and 19 and 20 London Street, E.C. 


Post Office Orders payable to the Secretary, GEORGE HAYTER. Cheques crossed “ Alliance 
Bank.” 


Agents, not in the trade, wanted. 


QVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM BAvreateen COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
GIBRALTAR . Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 


FROM MARSEILLES. 


Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 


Saturday, June 2 June 19, 7 a.m. 
Ande And every alternate 
Saturday th Sunday thereafter. 


Sunday, June 19, 7 a.m. 
‘And every Fourth And every Fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 
Andall ui touched at by the British India Steam — Company’s Steamers. 
* The following Reduced Rates will be charged to Bom 
rom Southampton First Second Class. 


From Marseilles. 
exclusive a through Egypt. A Bvanstion wi will be ‘made in the Rates from 
ax further particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 


AUSTRALIA... Saturday, June 11, 2p.m. 
NE 


Bombay to Euro 
tal Place, Southampton. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*«* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottlesand in Casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, TODD, & ECO. ., at their London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, oe F 


MARSALA or BRONTE 25s. per Dozen, 


r Six Dozen, £12 15s. per per Guarter-Cask Station in England. 

This wine be found of” superior quality, and oltre auth to any eatisely 
from heat or the slightest approach to acidity. Pina te SONS, Wine, Spirit, 
and 44 Lamb's Conduit Prieed List on application.— 


O.D. ee Pure BRANDY, 18s. per 


HENRY BRETT & Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


GAUPHINE CLARET, per Dozen 9s. 6d., in quantities of 
Sample Bottles, 1s. 
Re 4 DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, W. 


30 OS. per Dozen.—CORNHILL SHERRY, Pale, Elegant, 


r Rich Gold. CLARET, lés. Dozen. A fine Wine with Bouquet. 
CHARTS WATSON & Co., 30 Cornhill. Price List free. as Paid d. 
Terms Cash. Established 1798. 


[THE RACES—T. WINES. 
TWO-GUINEA HAMPERS, ready packed, containing 


6 Bottles No. 2,.Champagne, =. 2 Bottles No. 3 Sherry ........ it 36s. 
3 Bottles No. 3 Claret...... | 1 Bottle No. 2 Coguas zag 54s. 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
PURE CLARETS.—T. Oo LAZENBY, 
92 Wigmore Street, London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No.1 Family Claret (Vin Ordinaire) ...... cose: 198, 


» 3.—Dinner Claret ... - (Sound full Bordeaux).. 


5.—Dessert Claret ine flavoury Bordeaux) 


36s. 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, ~~ CON- 

° DIMENTS._—E. oe ta = SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sa: Condimi ents, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUT TION the Public against the inferior Feet Seep which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view islead the Public. 
Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Bquare. and 18 Trinity 

reet, London, 


HARVEY’ S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, p: ~ by 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed t. Hitaberk Laze 


L2£bI4G COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT carried the 
FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM 


MINISTRY OF WAR, BERLIN.—Notice is given hereby that arrangemen its have been 
made with Liebig’s Extract of Meat Compan ee 1 or the supply, as an article of Food, of 
their Extract to all the Troops of the North German ration 

CAUTION, aa sort warranted Genuine by ceo In I 
ee en fairly tried ite us is permanently adopted 

n every Household w use 0} 
both for Beef: tea and Stock for Soups, Sauces, &c. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

Nearly all the blished Books advertised in this day’s “Saturday Review" are 
in Resaastion: at MUDIE ELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 
increases, and an ample come is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. ‘Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses on application. 


MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per Annum,commencing at: 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUPIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New Edition now mm ready. postage tage free on 
application. The Collection of wo on Sale includes. more than Two Hun Thousand 
Volumes of Surplus Copies of s of the Past and Present Y Seaso eason, and T'wen 
Thousand Volumes of Standard W orks, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for Ss agigama 3 
Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and Prizes. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’'S MANCHES ER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


TRAVELLERS and EXPEDITIONS. —The | most Commo- 


ae Light. and Useful TENTS for Travellers, § Expeditions are to be 
obtained a NJ AMIN EDGINGTON'S, 2 Duke London Ba Bridge, S.E.—LIllustrated 
Catalogues 


___ in London exclusively for the FURNISHING ‘of BEDROOM 


[RON 2 and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
ee & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Btock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 ‘Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin 
uations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROO 
pos 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The uly House 


RE, sent free b; 
196, 197, — "Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548, 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., AND 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


~ 


LD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


PIESSE & LUBIN’S WHITE ROSE. 


“ Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed.”—Shakspeare. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
LABORATORY of FLOWERS, 2 New Bond Street, London, W. 


[cE SAFES and WEN HAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 


THE | UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
ions from One Guinea to any amount, acco according to the supply required. All 

the best New English, French, and German, i on Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic, 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL: 
of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. "Reading- -room open 
" to f-past Six 
a us on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


This day is published, New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ME. REYNOLDS HOLE’S BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


FROM REVIEWS OF FIRST EDITION. 


“ The whole volume teems with encouraging data and and, while it is intensely 
practical, it will interest general readers by an wu unfailing vivacity reiion supplies garnish and 
ornament to the array of facts, and furnishes ‘ana’ in such rich prceon. that one might do 
worse than lay by many of Mr. Hole’ 8 good stories for future table-talk............ It is by the 
enlivenment of pages full of solid information on the whole subject of Rose-culture with such- 
like quips, cranks, and comic references, that the ‘ B ut Roses’ earns its title to a place in 
every drawing- poo nt library, oe — its author an even greater success than that of his 
ur in Ireland.’ ”’—Saturday Review. 

"Si lsthe seehorien of a man who boasts of thirty ‘All England’ cups, whose Roses are 
always looked for anxiously at flower-shows, who took the lion’s share in ating the first 
Rose Show pur et simple, whose assistance as judge or amicus curie is aiwe ~ eourted at such 
exhibitions. Such a man —_ to Ly! ano ag to say worth hearing to those who love the 

and he has said it.” —Gardeners 

“The extracts give little idea of the genuine fun of the book, which we cordially recommend 
to every amateur y ho ¥ ishes to grow Roses, as at once the pleasantest and the best yet written 

hi bject.”— Fiela 
oe as yating book, containing a great deal of valuable iefreation about the Rose and. 
its culture, given in a style which cannot fail to please.” —Journal of Horticulture. 
BLAcKkwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 


Nearly ready, fep. 8vo. 
HOUSE of DREAMS, following Poems : 


The eye of Shadow—The Rime of. Building of the Dream—aad 
f Sir Floris. By JOHN PAYNE 


Ty real improvement, are for snd economy. 
Bel New Double-wall Ive- Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter Dishes, Ice-Cream Machines, 
Champa: ne Pails, for use with improved Freezing Powders, and 


WENHAM 1 LAKE ICE COMPANY, HO Strand, W.C. 


Basin PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


it Ges TESTAMENT STUDIES: a Contribution towards 
Testament for Private Use. Some of Dean ALFORD'S 
BAsiL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 
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Baron LiEBIG, whose Signature-- 
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Indian, 
rman, : 
Divisions of Front every — — : 
- to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 2 
mation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
Piberal p participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and s 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. : 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resourees have been 
tested by the experience of a Century and a Half. — : 
Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application.  .. 
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The Saturday 


[June 11, 1879, 


In OnE VoLumE, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant sn and Stray Fancies. 
By Captain J. W. CLayTon, ERGS, lato late be: ight Dragoons, Author of 
* Personal Memoirs of Charles II.” 

“Captain Clayton writes with all ane the works that, coming 
sympathy of a poet and artist, sppreciating from Ger at the moment, we find faith- 


nature's most beautiful as; ful to i p+ ions, . it is written with 
enthusiasm of a ——— lescce rm pA we — fidelity to its title in a pleasant, sketchy 
may in this am 5 volae, oye is ever style. It skims over the surface of things as 
something thing to arrest a skims the surface of the glassy 


me fue of what the author 
has witn New Monthly Magazine. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Lately published, in ONE VoLuMs, 8vo. price 16s. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapworTH 
H. Hopason. 


*,* This Work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philosophy. 
Part I. contains an Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas, 
Parr II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL, 


By the same Author, now ready, 
THE THEORY of PRACTICE; an Ethical Inquiry. In 
Two VoLumEs, 8vo. price 243, 
This Work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a System of 


phy. 

Book I. contains an Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of 
the Will, Reasoning, Choice, and Character; and their connexion with the 
Cerebral Organisation. 

Book II. contains a Logic of Ethic and of Politic, including a Logical 
Sketch of Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Philology ; with a General View 
of the Connexion of the Sciences. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In crown 8vo. with ELEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS, price 6s. 
HE CRUISE of “THE KATE”; or, a Single-handed 
Voyage round England. By Empson EDWARD MIDDLETON, Author of ‘** The 
First Two Books of the Aneid of Virgil in Rhymed Verse” (price 6s.). 
London: LoNeMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Tuesday next, in ONE VOLUME, post 8vo. with Map, 
W ESTWARD by RAIL: the New Route to the East; a 
Narrative of Travel in America. By W. F. RAE. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Nearly ready, in One Volume, 
PPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK ; including the 
British Islands, France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
Holland, Russia, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, &c. With 30 Maps and Plans and 
150 other Illustrations. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 
IFFERENCE of SEX asa TOPIC of JURISPRUDENCE 
and LEGISLATION. By SHELDON Amos, M.A. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, London. 
London: LoneMaANSs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
In 8vo. with 6 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 14s. 
RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE- 
CRYSTALLIC ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. 
By Joun TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo. with Coloured Plate, price 1s, 6d. 
Plan for CONVEYING RAILWAY TRAINS ACROSS 
the STRAITS of DOVER ; shewing the “>< of the Idea. By Evan Leicu, 
F.S.A. Assoc. I.N.A. Mechanical Engineer, Manchester. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
GTAFF COLLEGE ESSAYS. By Lieutenant Evetyn 
BarinG, Royal Artillery. 
CONTENTS. 


Changes in the Art of War from 1792 to 1815. 

Campaign of Ulm.—Comments on the Campaign. 

Operations in Poland, December Ist to 26th, 1806.—Comments on the Campaign, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 
REBEKAH: a Sacred Idyll. Words by ArtHuR Marruison. 
ail Sots to Music by JoserpH BARNBY. In paper covers, 3s.; cloth gilt, 5s.; folio, extra cloth 
t, 10s. 6d. 
London: NOVELLO, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W.; and 35 Poultry, E.C. 


REBEKAH. By JosePH Barnsy. All the Songs, &c. in this 
Work pu separately at 4s. each ; post-free for 25 Stamps. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W.; and 35 Poultry, E.C. 
DEDICATED BY THE GRACIOUS PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE 
SACRED SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. Words by 


RANCES RIDLEY HAVBRZAL. Music Composed and Arranged seers, Ran- 


DEGGER. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, Ill d by the B: 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W.; and 35 Poultry, E.C. 
New Edition. 


MEN DELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. Folio, 
elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt, 12s.; 8vo. paper covers, 4s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 
The only Complete Editions, containing the Eight Books. 
London: NOVELLO, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W.: and 35 Poultry, E.C. 


NOVELLO'S CHEAP | OCTAVO EDITION of PIANO- 
FORTE CLASSICS 
*MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE, the Eight Books Complete, 4s. 
*BEETHOVEN’S THIRTY-EIGHT SONATAS, is. 
*BEETHOVEN’S THIRTY-FOUR MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, 2s, 
*SCHUBERT’S TEN SONATAS, 4s. 
SCHUBERT'S DANCES, complete, Is. 6d. 
*SCHUBERT’S PIECES, 2s, 
*MOZART’S EIGHTEEN SONATAS, 3s. 6d. 
*WEBER’S COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS, 4s. 
*SCHUMANN’S ALBUM, containing Forty-three Pieces, 4s, 
SCHUMANN'S FOREST SCENES. Nine Easy Pieces, 2s. 
The Volumes marked * may be had handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, at 2s. each extra. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & Co. 


Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


POEMS. By! By the late Hans Morrison, M. A. T.C. EOD. With a 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, revised throughout, crown 8vo.¢a, 
Tm APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, and other Documents 


waatas to the History of Christ. Translated from the Originals reek 

th Notes and Prolegomens. By B. HARRIS COWPER. Latin, 
and scholarly edition.” —Spectat 

“ Both the translation and the mare m0 t p 


mos! +} te 
WILLIAMS & London and Edinburgh. 


SIR J. LUBBOCK’S “PREHISTORIC TIMES.” 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged, with more than 220 Woodcut Illustrations, 13¢, 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Remeins 
t 
r2. = ong Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir Joun Lusnock, Bart,, MP, 
“On th 
bea Wate he gubject of Prehistoric Archmology it is not only a good book of reference, but the 


ks 
it belongs." a omeng the noblest works of the interesting and important class to whigh 


& NorGaTe, London and Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 3s. ‘ 


THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of “ESCHYLUS, Edi 


from the t of DinporF, with English N 8. 
Head Master of Stockwell by the Rev. J. 8. Waseem, 


THE ODES of PINDAR. Translated into English Prose, with 


Notes and oe Dissertation, by F. A. PALEY, M.A., ‘Translator 
“ ZEschylus,” &c. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. ond 


PLATO’S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on True and Faly 


Teaching. Tr with Explanat Notes and an Introduction Ancien 
Modern by R. MACKAY, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. t ad 


PLATO’S MENO: a Dialogue on the Nature and Meanj 
of Education. ‘Translated from the Gree k, with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, 
anda Preliminary Essay on the Moral Education of the Greeks, by R. W. Mackay, MA, 
Author of The Tubingen School and its Antecedents,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION. : 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of HINDU and MOHAMMEDAN Lay, 


By Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. Edited, wi Int: tion, 
H. H. WILSON. 


INDIAN EPIC POETRY: being the Substance of Lectures 
iven at Oxford ; with a full Analysis of the Maha-Bharata, and the Leading ite 
yana. By "MoNIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. = 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, Part II., 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of the PSALMS: made by means 

of Arabie Lexicons, Syriac New Testament Words, the Ancient Versions, Bp. Lowth’s 
Parallelisms, and i aay Places, whereby the Scriptural Messianic Canon that our Lord 
Christ is the Key to the Psalms is upheld, many Prophecies regained, and Readings of Hebrew 
Scholars’ Old Style are confuted. By the Rev. R. CUNNINGHAM DipHam, M. EL he Part ly 
Psalm xxvi. to xxxvi. 

WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ORIGINAL DRAMA, 
This day, 8vo. cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 


CARLO: a Drama in Three Acts. By Atrrep Haspren, 


London : JOHN CAMDEN HOrTren, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
K,CHOES of the PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE: with 
other Poems. By W. WATMAN SMITH. 
London : Trt BNER & Co., 8 & 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 8vo. pp. xvi.—464, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING the ORIGIN of CHRIS- 


TIANITY. By Cuarves C. HeENNELL. To which is added, CHRISTIAN THEISM, 
by the same Author. ‘Third (People’s) Edition, of both Works. 


London : TRUBNER & Co., 8 & 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 10s. bound in cloth, 


BRITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. LIV, for 


F by: Fae 1863-1864. Compiled by the LIBRARIAN AND KEEPER OF THE Parens, 
ore: 
169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


HANDBOOK FOR WESTERN HUNGARY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. Illustrated by the Author, 10s. 6d. 


PICTURES of HUNGARIAN LIFE. By the Author of 
“ Flemish Interiors,” “ Gheel,” &c. 
“ Will serve as a very practical guide-book to some of the best sight-seeing parts of Magyar- 
The book is full of pictures, life, and romantic legend.” — Morning Post. 
“ A book both entertaining and, to those who may feel disposed to tread in the author's steps, 
eminently useful.”— Weekly Dispatch. 
WILLIAM Ripe@way, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 68.; by post, 6s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of EMINENT PERSONS. By Jaxes 


WHITESIDE (now Chief Justice of Ireland). Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAs 
DwyYER Ferevson, LL.D. 
Dublin HopGEs, Foster, & Co., Publishers the University. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & 


A NEW WORK ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


8vo. 446 pp. 83. 
PPORESHADO WINGS. 


By Ienorvs. Contents: Part I. 
The Saxon and the Celt. Part II. The Present Situation ; the Origin of Property, andon 
Freedom of Contract. Part III. The Remedy. 


“A valuable addition to Irish literature.”—Jrish Times. 
Dublin: W. B. KELLY. London: SIMPKIN & Co. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


T&REGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH: 4 


Series of Papers —- “The Lancet” and “ British Journal of Dental Science.” By 
HENRY SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital, &c. 
“Irregularities of the sesth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and 
indigestion trom defective teeth, are the chief matters toentods and on each of them, more -~ 
cially upon the first, the principles that should guide practice are very clearly enunciated. The 
book cannot fail to be useful and welcome.” —Lancet. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, Is.; by post, Is. 1d. 


DE. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 


SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A.,M.D. Cantab., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
London : JoHN CHURCHILL & Sons. Harrogate: THOMAS HOLLINS. 


Just published, 2s. 


A TREATISE on MAGNETISM and ITS HEALING 
POWER. By Professor ADOLPHE DIDIER. To be had at 
H. BAILuizRe’s, 219 Regent Street. 


st published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional oar and Cases in 
— a of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLifRE, 219 Regent Street. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


of his Life, by R. Mornisoy, late Captain 16th 
Cuapman & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


and its CURE. By Gro. BraMan, M. D., F.B.C.S. 
783 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand, 
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The Saturday Review. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Per- 
gonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By Georcg Hopper, Author of 
«gketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. [Ready this day. 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Times and Countries ; especially in England and France. Ly 
ANDREW SrkINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8v0. [Ready this day. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 
J. Ewne RIvcHIE, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. 8vo. 
(Ready this day. 
(HE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. 


By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, Author of “A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. 
$vo. with Map and Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS, By 


Bartz, Author of “ The Old Times and the New.” 8vo. 
[Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY TOM HOOD. 


MONEY’S WORTH: a New Novel. By 


Tom Hoop, Author of “ A Golden Heart,” “ The Lost Link,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready, 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


«“ George Geith,” “‘ City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 


THE BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. By 


THomaS WRIGHT (the Journeyman Engineer), Author of ‘‘ Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ACQUITTED: a Novel. 


SuyTHigs. 3 vols. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “‘ Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


AFOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. By Tuomas 


ArcueEr, Author of ‘‘ Strange Work,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” “ Mabel's Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Year 
Round.”) 3 vols. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By JoHN Pomeroy. 3 vols. 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a 


Novel. By Mrs. HENry Woop, Author of ‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c. 2 vols. 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” “‘ Beneath the Wheels,” ‘‘ Simple as a Dove,” 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


By Mrs. Gorpon 


[Ready this day. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8yo. 30s, 
THE 


FIRST LORD MALMESBURY; 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS: 


A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820, including details from the Battle-field of 
Culloden to that of Waterloo, the Social History both of France and England 
during the eventful period of the Great War and the Occupation of 
Paris by the Allies, and the Secret Political History and 
Social gife of this Country from the Commence- 
ment of the Present Century. 


Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


“ These Letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, course of seventy-five years, We find in 
these confidential exchanges of ideas the hopes and fears, the expectations, disappointments,and 


cathedral towns were a ventury ago, and how much less of cliques and class categories then 
Sristed among the nobility and their neighbours than in the present day. The first Lord 
almesbury, being much older than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew them well 


ward (Lord ), and how he urged him politics when he first took 
now he u 
“Oltice in 169," — Extract from the Preface. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


TORQUIL; 
Or, the Days of Olaf Tryggvason. 
WITH LEGENDS, BALLADS, AND DREAMS, 
By F. ROBERTSON. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepwortn Drxon, 


Author of ‘NEW AMERICA,” “ HER MAJESTY’S TOWER,” &c. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 30s, 

“ Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers, and it deserves 
todo so. Mr. Dixon brings before the ayes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, its scenery, 
and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest 
Dixon Io delighefully readable. Free Russia’ has afforded us a great deal of pleasure 

* Mr. Dixon is delightfully le. ree Russia’ has affo’ usa - 
It is the best work of its clever and versatile author.” —Jilustrated News. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Watrer 


TuHorngvry. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s, 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MusGRAVE, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. 
“ Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information and good powers of observation. His 
book is interesting and Pay 


“ A pleasant, entertaining, and 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. By 


Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ Major Millingen, by his lively and effective personal narrations, his picturesque sketches 


of the tribes among whom he sojourned, and his well-informed historical 
trations, has effectually secured the enjoyment of his readers.” —Telegraph. 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of Three 


Ladies. By AGNES Smiru. 1 vol. Svo. with Illustrations, 15s, 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By 


J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


TRAVELS of a NATURALIST in JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. By Arruur ADAMS, F.L.S., Staff Surgeon, R.N. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 15s, [June 17. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SILVIA. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 


“Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Kavanagh's heroine, Silvia, is charming. Her story is told with much skill 
delicate knowledge of humanity. The book abounds with Namour.”—4 thenceeum. ne 


NORA. By Lady Emmy Ponsonsy, Author 


of ‘‘ The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A story of very superior merit. The style is easy, graceful, and eloquent. The author 
possesses an extensive knowledge of human nature.” —/aaminer, 
“* Nora’ is the production of a practised writer. There are ability and ingenuity in the plan 
of the tale, and the characters and situations are original.” —Post. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author 


of “Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 

“In plot, details, completeness, and the unflagging interest which carries the 
resistlessly to the end, the *II[eir Expectant’ is a triumph of novelistic skill. A much more 
copious analysis than we have attempted would fail to rey the impression of rich and 
varied power which the admirable novel before us leaves on the mind.”—Saturday Reriew. 

“An excellent story. We follow with undiminished interest the windings of the plot. The 
characters are interesting, and the feminine characters especially have the merit of being at 
once life-like and loveable.” —Pail Mall Gazette. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of “Anne Dysart.” 


3 vols. 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“ Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This story will find many admirers. Mrs. Forrester’s pictures of life are ar and truthful, 
and she has the rare gift of imparting to her characters a life-like interest.”—U. 8. Mag. 


STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of 


“No Church,” ‘ Owen, a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Stern Necessity’ is one of the best novels of its kind. The character of Maud is an 
admirable study, and has the ad of unhackneyed fresh "_ Saturday Review. 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


This day, No. IX., 6d. 


THE ACADEMY. 


A Monthiy Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. 


CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER FOR JUNE: 
BEAUMARCIHIAIS. By HENRY LAWRENNY. 
VAN LENNEP’S TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. By H. F. Tozer. 
HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE, By Louis Lecer (Paris). 
THE ROMAN EXHIBITION. By CHARLEs J. HEMANS. 
NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. By Mark PATTIson. 
VOLKMAR ON THE GOSPELS. By Professor HOLTZMANN (Heidelberg). 
ON SOME QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. By 
Ab. NEUBAUER (Paris). 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF FARADAY. II. By Professor TYNDALL. 
ROLLESTON’'S FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE. By MICHAEL FosTER. 
GALTON'S HEREDITARY GENIUS. By J. R. THursFIELD. 
. THE FRENCH IMPERIAL ARCHIVES. By Mrs. PALLISER. 
. CORRESPONDENCE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By C. W. Boasz. 
. DICUIL DE MENSURA ORBIS TERR. By the Same. 
. LORD STANHOPE'S QUEEN ANNE. By S. Waninc. 
. LONG'S ROMAN REPUBLIC. Vol. III. By A. Watson. 
GEIGER'S ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. By Professor BENFEY (Gittingen). 
. NUTT’S TREATISES OF HAYYUG. By J. DERENDOURG (Paris). 
18, PEILE’S GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By W. WaGnen (Hamburg). 
19. PIERRON'’S HOMER. By D. B. Monro. 
20. LEGRAND'S MONUMENTS NEO-HELLENIQUES. By W. Wacner. 
21. RECENT BOOKS ON THUCYDIDES. By J. R. Kina. 
22, DEECKE ON THE REDUPLICATED LATIN PR2ZTERITE. By H. Nerrieseir. 


Bee 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


(THE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
Published every Thursday. Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 
Single Numbers, post paid, Is. 

ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 


VIEW of the MUSEUM.—THE BUILDER of this Week 


contains a View of the New Part of South Kensington Museum—The New Opera House, 
Paris, with Plan—Studies for Architectural Students—Salisbury, Sarum, and Surroun 
Edinburgh Prospects— 


Drinking Fountains and Pure Water, &c.—4d.; or, by post, 
1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 
- 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 


UNIFORM WITH MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. } 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES on, 


QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Joun | 
Bricut, M.P., and Professor RoGERS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 20s. 

“Mr. Cobden’s speeches present such a completeness of system that they merit the rank of a 
political text-book. No treatise could be more confidently given to young students of —_— 
who aspire to think correctly, and who seek to obtain a mastery over that species of rhetoric 
which produces most permanent effect on an English audience...... These volumes are a 
lasting record of noble work nobly done, Toa coming generation they will be a heritaze of 
sound economical exposition, and they will be a political text-book to the statesmen of the 
future.” —Daily Telegraph. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. | 


By Garretr Fawcerr, 18mo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION, with the most Recent Discoveries and Additional | 
Illustrations, 


PROFESSOR ROSCOE’S “ SPECTRUM 


ANALYSIS.” Six Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and 
Chromolithographs. Medium 8vo. 21s. [This day. 

“ The lectures are popular in style, and intended for learners, and indeed admirably suited 
for their use, being oe simple and lucid. The whole volume, treating as it does of one of 
the most wonderful and productive discoveries of modern science, is highly interesting and 
valuable.” —Spectator. 

“ The lectures themselves furnish a most admirable elementary treatise on the subject, whilst 
by the insertion in appendices to each lecture of extracts from the most important published 


rendered it equally valuable as a text-book ior advanced students.” — G E OL O GIC AL S U R Vv E Y £ E N GL AN 


THE BOOK of ISATAH CHRONOLOGI- 


CALLY ARRANGED. An Amended Version, with Historical and Critical 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


THE GROWTH of the TEMPORAL 


POWER of the PAPACY. By Atrrep OWEN Lecce, Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. 
{This day. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of CHEMICAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By Jostan P. Cooke, Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy in Harvard College. Crown Svo. 12s. [This day. 


(GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. Adapted for the 


use of the Higher Classes in Schools. By OsmunpD Atry, B.A., one of the 
Mathematical Masters of Wellington College. Extra fep, Svo. 3s. 6d. 
[This day. 


(THE STORY of WANDERING WILLIE. 


By the Author of “ Effie’s Friends” and “John Hatherton.” Crown 8vo. 
with an Illustration by Sir Noel Paton, 63. (This day. 


REVENUE of the UNITED STATES. 


Official Report. By Davip A. WELLS, Special Commissioner of the Revenue 
of the United States. Crown Svo. 2s, td. [Vhis day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ANNIE JENNINGS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE OLD LOVE and the NEW. By Sir 


Epwarp Creasy, M.A., Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ A novel with incident and interest enough for the most exacting reader of fiction, and with 
arefinement and elevation which must warmly commend it to the appreciation of the most 
scholarly and cultivated. Sir Edward's style is always elegant and often forcible, aud his 
glimpses of social life in the time of which lie treats are marked by a scholarly truthfulness of 
sentiment and detail. The story is charmingly conceived, and the adventures of Leon an 
Atalanta are exciting enough to satisfy any palate.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JABEZ OLIPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We unhesitatingly award the palm for amusing readers to the author of ‘ Jabez Oliphant.’ 
He has very considerable power. His account of the retired tradesman, the modern prince, in | 
Yorkshire, is perfect ; and the seene in which Jabez is ‘done’ by a ‘cute’ horse-deaier is 
inimitable. Our readers will no doubt make acquaintance with it. We should add that the 
edventure with Italian brigands is very graphic.”—Johku Lull. 


A RACE for a WIFE. By Hawtey Smarr, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” Crown Svo. 10s. 6d, 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS | 
| 
| 


! 


Also, immediately, | 


PETRONEL. By Frorexce Marryat, Author 


of ** Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
By A. C. EWALD, F.S.A., of Her Majesty’s Record Office. 


A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY. 3s. 6d. | 


OUR CONSTITUTION: an Epitome of our Laws. 4s. 6d. 
THE LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 1767- 
1867. 6s. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. Eleventh Edition. 3s. Gd. 
CIVIL SERVICE TEXT-BOOK of PRECIS. 1s. 


Mr. Ewald endeavours to bring education within the reach of all classes...... He has made | 
direction.” —Ozjford Under, urnal 


“Mr. E 
a step in the right ‘graduates’ Ju 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND aq 


STANFORD'S NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By 


Scale, 25 miles to an inch; on 8 sheets, size of each, 24 inches by 21. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of CANADA and the 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of INDIA: a Generdl 


In addition to the above, Geological Maps of the World, Europe, British 
Isles, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, &c. &c., are published, and ar 
| always kept in stock. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, SW 
AGENT, BY APPOINTMENT, FOR THE SALE OF THE ORDNANCE MAPS, 


[June 11, 1870, 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS, 


ENGLAND AND WALEs. 
Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 


WALES. By Anprew C. Ramsay, F.R.S. and G.S., Local and 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and Professor of Geol 
at the Royal School of Mines, ‘This Map shows alll the Raw 
Roads, &c., and when mounted in case folds into a convenient vay 
size, making an excellent Travelling Map. Seale, 12 mil : 
Size, 36 inches by 42. sto Line; 
Price, in sheets, 25s.; mounted in case, 30s. ; on roller, varnished, 3), 


Fifth Edition.—Scale, 28 miles to an inch; Size, 18 inches by 14, 


WALES. By Sir Roperick I. Murcutsoy, Bart. K.CB, g, 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain ai 
Ireland. 

On one sheet, 5s.; mounted in case, 7s. 


By Authority of Her Majesty’s Government. 


and WALES. Under the Superintendence of Sir Ropgricg L 
Murcuison, Bart., K.C.B., &c., Director-General of the Geologieg 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. 7 

The Map is the Ordnance One-inch Series, specially adapted, and 
coloured Geologically ; arranged in 110 Divisions, of which about 72 
are published, and others are in progress, ‘ 

Some of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, size 27 inchs 
by 40. Other Divisions are printed on two or four smaller sheets, 

Price of the large sheets, 8s. Gd, and 4s. ; of the smaller, 3s, and Js, 
each. 

For full particulars of the Maps, Sections, Memoirs, and othe 
Publications of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, with 
Index Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, showing the pub- 
lished sheets, see “ Stanford’s Geological Survey Catalogue,” per post 
on receipt of One Stamp. 


LONDON. 
Scale, 1 inch to a mile; Size, 24 inches by 36. 


of LONDON and its ENVIRONS; showing Superficial Deposits, 
Compiled by J. B. Jorpay, Esq., of the Mining Record Office, 
From the Published Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales, and from the Maps and Memoir accompanying 
“ Reports of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1866 to 1867,’ 
by R. W. Mylne, Esq., and W. Whittaker, Esq., B.A. 

The Map also shows all the Railways and Stations, the Principal 
Roads, &c. 

Folded in cover, 5s, ; mounted on cloth, in case, 7s. 6d.; on rollers, 
varnished, 0s. 


IRELAND. 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; Size, 38 inches by 31. 


Joseru Beete JuKes, M.A., F.R.S., late Director of HM. 
Geological Survey of Ireland. ‘This Map is constructed on the basis 
of the Ordnance Survey, and coloured Geologically. It also shows 
the Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Antiquities, &c. 

Price, on two sheets, 25s.; mounted in case, 30s.; on roller, var- 
nished, 32s. 


CANADA. 


adjacent Regions, including parts of other British Provinces and of 
the United States. By Sir W. E. Locan, F.R.S., &c., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. 

The Geology of Canada is derived from the results of the Canadian 
Geological Survey ; that of the other Briti# Provinces from the 
labours of Dr. J. W. Dawson, Professors James Robb, J. B. Jukes 
and others; while that of the United States is compiled under the 
authority of Professor James Hall, from various sources mentioned in 
“The Atlas of the Geology of-Canada.” 

Sheets, £3 10s.; mounted in morocco case, £5 5s, 


INDIA. 
’ Scale, 25 miles to an inch ; Size, 80 inches by 68. 


Sketch of the Physical and Geological Features of British India. By 
G. B. Greenovuen, F.R.S., F.G.8., &c. With Tables of Indian Coal 
Fields, Minerals, Fossils, &c. 

On 9 sheets, £3 8s.; mounted to fold in case, or on roller, var 
nished, £4 4s, 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS, AND ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 
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Just published, crown 8vo. 9s. 
THE 


MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 


By MARIUS TOPIN. 
Diamond Necklace.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


puUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 
Author ot “It is Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 


«fr, Reade’s onslaught on the terrorism and folly of which trade-unions are guilty will be 
mbered as one of his best efforts.” —A thenawwn, 

vt Reade exposes with singular dramatic power the atrocities of trade-unions...... He 

seolays both industry and caution in constructing the incidents of outrage, but he is bound to 

sake points with his facts, and to harrow the reader, winning upon sensibilities as well as upon 

Mason.” —Daily News. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


MAN AND WIFE, 


Will be ready (in 3 volumes) on June 27th. 


To ensure punctual delivery, it is requested that Orders may be sent as 
early as possible. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


‘This day is published, 8vo. with Map, Portraits, and other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH 
INDIA: 


A Narrative and a Diary. 
By J, C. PARKINSON, Author of “Places and People,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


The Fourth Volume, containing 


C/KSAR, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Is now published. 


pp svourable Reviews of this Series have appeared in the “Times,” January 10, “ Saturday 
View,” January 8, “ Spectator,” April 2, * Westminster Review,” April, &c. &c. 


d the The Volumes published contain : 
ILIAD, 2 THE ODYSSEY. 8. HERODOTUS. 
tor of the } A Volume will be published on the Ist of each alternate Month, price 2s. 6d. 


Pog WILLIAM BLACKWOUD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
pte SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

der the 
Sal in In the press, small 8yo. 


THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. 
Translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, 


By the Rev. CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Senior Student of Christ Chureh, Oxford. 


al __RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
ene 


ndia. By This day, in crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


dian 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE 


7 COUNCIL. 


British 
are 


By QUIRINUS. 
Reprinted from the “ Allgemeine Zeitung.” Authorised Translation. 
Vol. L, First Series. PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL AND 
LETTERS L—XV. 


Vo 
cme F will he completed in the Third Series ; bringing the Letters on the Council up to 
Ss 


Se probable prorogation for the hot season at Rome, about June 1870. The Second 
ss, SW “es i$ now in the : ‘the Cot i 


E MAPS, 
3. 
79¢ 


ty press, and will be shortly issued. Should the Council reassemble in the 
Hunn, the Letters will be resumed. 7 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


The Saturday Review. 
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The Saturday Review. [June 11, 1879, 


NET PRICES versus DISCOUNTS. 


ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING, AS IT SHOWS THAT LARGE DISCOUNTS, ABOUT WHIy 
SO MUCH IS SAID AT THE PRESENT TIME, MAY BE VERY DELUSIVE. 


It is quite evident that, unless Purchasers know or are in a position to compare the Prices of Goods and their quality, Discounts small or large may i 
a complete delusion. That they have been so in the Furnishing Ironmongery and Electro-Plate trades is well known by all conversant with those trajg 

It is easy to conceive (what has really happened) that a house may do an enormous trade if it can obtain a large number of Customers by offering 
tempting Discounts from prices which are arranged and altered at will, and which Purchasers have no means of ——.. 

In the Catalogue of the Civil Service Co-operative Society, 28 Haymarket, published in December, 1869, certain Prices and Discounts are announei, 
some of which are so described, and in some instances illustrated, that comparisons can be made. The following examples taken from that Catalogue Wd 
show that Purchasers do better at WiLt1AMm S. Burton’s Establishment, where the low Prices do not admit of Discount. Many of the Prices here Uc 
may be seen in W1L11AM S, Burton’s Catalogues for years past, and are therefore not made for the occasion. On application, Catalogues for the Last ty 
years will be produced for inspection to verify the above. 


PRICES FROM CIVIL SERVICE CATALOGUE, ‘bate 8. BURTON’S 
WITH DISCOUNTS DEDUCTED. 


WROUGHT-IRON STOCK-POTS— 69. 


PRICES, 


£ Ze. 
15 per cent. off is 0 15 015 0 
» ”» 1 0 0 18 6| 
15 per cent. off is 0 8 1 net... eeee 060 
0 9 6] Mese and many 
a 010 6} 90048 have new 
10 in. diam., outside measure, 0 14 6  weeeeeeeeeeeeeee 15 per cent. off is 0.12 4 Met. ......cccccceseeeeeee 08 6 
WEIGHING-MACHINES .AND WEIGHTS—Pase 69. 
To weigh upto id lbs... 15 per cent. off is 015 Sh net. 014 See WS. 
AMPROVED DITTO, WITH STANDS, AS WOODCUT. — 
‘To weigh up to 14 Ibs. ....., 15 per cent. off is 0 17 10} met. 017 September, 
up to 28 Ibs... ” page 1%, 
WOODEN MEAT-SCREEN, 3 FT. 9 IN,--Page 70. i See W. 8, Burts 
15 per cent. off is 2.15 3 met. 2 12 of Catalogues 
*CAPTAIN WARREN’S PATENT COOKING-POTS—Page 83. 
Length Width Height 
BE 10 per cent. off is 0 14 10h net. 014 6 
SHOWER: BATHS—Page 90. 
VICTORIA-SHAPE PILLAR SHOWER-BATH. 
CAMBRIDGE DITTO, WITH SEAT, &c. &e. 
15'per cent. Of is 5 14 9 Met. | 5 12 
HIP BATHS—Page 90. 
15 per cent. off is 0 18 Rk net. 017 0 
Srom 1860, 
14 15 per cent. off is 1 018 6 a 
1 ” ” 1 
110 ” 1 
220 > 115 113 0J 


* In these Articles it is to be noticed that only 10 per cent. Discount is offered, while in all the others the Discount is 15 per cent. 
A comparison of the Prices shows that at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S Purchasers benefit to the extent of from 2% to 31 per cote 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


ELECTRO PLATE, MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES, TABLE CUTLERY, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITUB 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DISH COVERS, AMPS, BATHS, PIER AND CHIMNEY G@ 

HOT WATER DISHES, GASELIERS, TOILET-WARE, TURNERY GOODS, 

STOVES, TEA TRAYS, URNS, AND IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
KETTLES, BEDDINGS, BEDHANGINGS, &c. &e 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street ; 1, 1a, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4,5, & 6 Perry’s Place, and 1 Newman Yard, London, ¥. 
SATURDAY 
REVIEW THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS FREE. 


ae ’ vering Goods to the mos: distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery a¢ 
Ay, as a small fixed rate, 
ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the Cityof London; ar’ Published by DAVID JONES, 
y \ Xe ~ } e, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 11,1870 
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